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CHAP.  XVIII. 

1518—1519. 

SELIM  usurps  the  Ottoman  throne — Defeats  the  Sophi 
of  Persia — Conquers  Egypt — Apprehensions  entertain- 
ed for  the  safety  of  Europe — Leo  X.  endeavours  to  form 
an  alliance  among  the  Christian  powers — Publishes  a 
general  truce  for  five  years — His  plan  of  an  offensive 
league  against  the   Turks — The  Christian  sovereigns 
engage  only  in  a  defensive  alliance — Marriage  of  Lo- 
renzo  de'  Medici  with   Madelaine  de  Tours — Muiifi- 
cence  of  the  pope  on  that  occasion — Charles  of  Austria 
endeavours  to  obtain  the  title  of  king  of  the  Romans  and 
the  investiture  of  Naples — Death  of  the  emperour  elect 
Maximilian — Charles  of  Austria  and  Francis  I.  contend 
for  the  imperial  crown— Views  and  conduct  of  Leo  X. 
— Election  of  the  emperour  Charles  V. — Death  of  Lo- 
renzo duke  of  Urbino — Ippolito  de'  Medici — Alessandro 
de'  Medici — Consequences  of  the  death  of  Lorenzo- 
State  of  the  Florentine  government— Memoir  of  Ma- 
chiavelli — The  cardinal  de'  Medici   directs  the   affairs 
of  Tuscany — .Urbino  united  to  the   dominions  of  the 
church. 

1  HE  states  of  Italy  were  now  freed  from  the  chap. 
calamities  of  internal  war;  but  the  apprehensions    xvi'.i. 
entertained  of  the  increasing  power  and  desolating     15 18. 
ferocity  of  the  Turks,  diminished  that  satisfaction  ^Et.  43. 
which  their  inhabitants  had  begun  to  experience. 

Nor 
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CHAP.  Nor  W'as  there  ever  a  time  when  these  apprehen- 
XVIII.  g^Qj-^g  ^^,gj.g  more  justly  founded.     The  Ottoman 
1518.    throne  was  now  filled  by  a  monarch,  who,  to  the 
^t.  43.  most  ardent  and  persevering  courage,  united  the 
the  Ottoman  Hiost  iusatiablc  thirst  of  conquest,  and  the  utmost 
throne.        cruclty  of  disposition.     By  a  successful  rebellion, 
and  the  murder  of  his  father  Bajazet,  Selim  had 
prematurely  seized  upon  the  reins  of  empire,  to 
the  exclusion  of  his  brother  Achmet ;  whom,  hav- 
ing afterwards  defeated  in  an  engagement,  he  pub- 
licity put  to  death.     The  two  sons  of  Achmet, 
and  a  younger  brother  of  Selim,  with  many  others 
of  the  family,  experienced  a  similar  fate  ;  and  such 
was  the  unnatural  hatred  by  which  this  monster 
was  actuated  against  his  own  blood,  that  he  in- 
tended to  deprive  of  life  Solyman,  his  only  son ; 
who  lived,    ho\\'ever,    to  inherit    the  sanguinary 
jealousy  of  his  father,  and  to  complete  the  unna- 
tural example  by  the  destruction  of  his  own  off- 
spring. ^ 

Having  by  these  means  endeavoured  to  secure 
himself  against  all  competition  at  home,  Selim  di- 
rected 


^  Solyman  put  to  death  two  of  his  own  sons,  Musta- 
pha,  and  Bajazet,  with  their  innocent  offspring,  "  I  prin- 
"  cipi  di  questa  casa  nascono,"  says  Sagredo,  "  come  i 
"  giovenchi  al  Coltello,  per  essere  vittime  scannati,  e  sacri- 
*'  ficati  al  idolo  dell'  ambizione."  v.  Memorie  Istoriche  de* 
Monarchi  Oftomanij  lib.  n.  p.  119.  lib.  iii.  p.  122.  lib.  vii. 
343,  S-l-g.     Robertson's  Hist.  Cha.  V.  lib.  xi.  vol.  iii./z.  289. 
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rccted  his  cftbrts  towards  die  conquest  of  the  sur-  c  h  a  p. 
rounding  states,  and  it  was  ibr  some  time  doubtful   ^^^^^' 
whether  Asia,  Europe,  or  Africa,  would  first  have  to     1 5 1 8 . 
sustain  the  fuiy  of  his  attack.  A  shade  of  difference  -£t.  43. 
in  construing  the  law  of  the  great  prophet,  and  the  s^ophrof  pTr- 
offence  of  ha\'ing  afforded  assistance  to  Achmet,  ''*• 
his  unfortunate  brother,  determined  him,  however, 
to  turn  his  arms  against  Ismael,  sophi  of  Persia, 
whom  he  defeated  in  a  decisive  engagement,  and 
possessing  himself  of  the  city  of  Tauris,  delivered 
it  up  to  be    plundered  by   his  soldiery ;    having 
first  sent  the  principal  inhabitants  as  slaves  to  Con- 
stantinople.    The  sterility  of  the  country,   which 
disabled  him  from  obtaining  supplies  for  his  nu- 
merous army,  compelled  him,  however,  to  relin- 
quish his  conquests  ;  but  Selim  found  no  delight 
except  in  slaughter,  and  no  relaxation,  except  in 
preparing  for  a  new  expedition.     After  possessing 
himself  of  a  great  part  of  the  country  lying  be- 
tween the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  he  attacked 
the  sultan  of  Egypt ;  and  notVv'ithstanding  the-power 
and  resources  of  that  sovereign,  and  the  courage 
and  fidelity  of  the  Mamalukes,  he  succeeded  in 
subjugating  that  kingdom,  and  annexing  it  to  the 
Ottoman  dominions.     In  this  contest,  the  sultan 
Campson  perished  in  liattle,  and  his  successour, 

^  •  >iT»/r  Conquers 

1  omombey,  the  last  sovereign  of  the  Mamalukes,  Egypr. 
having  been  made  a  prisoner,  was  put  to  death 

by 
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CHAP,  by  Selim,   with  circumstances  of  peculiar  igno- 
XVIII.    miny  and  cruelty.  ^ 

1518. 

Mt.  43.  The  fall  of  such  a  long  established  and  powerful 
,1cinr\'"ter-  emplrc,  which  had  been  supported  by  a  military 
tallied  for  the  svstcm  of  uncxampled  vis^our,  for  upwards  of  three 

safety  of  Eu-      •'  *  O  '  i 

rope.  hundred  years,  struck  all  Europe  with  terrour, 

which  the  preparations  carrying  on  at  Constantino- 
ple for  another,  and  apparently  still  more  important 
expedition,  were  not  calculated  to  allay.  This 
general  alarm  was  also  increased  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  personal  character  of  Selim,  who  sought  to 
cover  the  enormity  of  his  guilt  by  the  splendour  of 
his  triumphs.  He  is  also  said  to  have  inflamed  his 
passion  for  conquest,  by  perusing  the  narratives 
of  the  deeds  of  Alexander,  and  of  Cesar,  which 
he  caused  to  be  translated  and  read  to  him.  Thus 
is  the  world  destined  to  pay  the  penalty  of  its  blind 
admiration  of  those  whom  it  dignifies  with  the 
name  of  heroes.  At  some  times  it  was  supposed 
that  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  the  knights  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  who  then  possessed  it,  and 
were  considered  as  the  bulwark  of  Christendom, 
would  be  the  first  objects  of  his  attack.  At  other 
times,  apprehensions  were  entertained  that  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary,  then  governed,  during  the 
infancy  of  its  sovereign,    by  a  regency,    would 

most 


b  Scgredo,  Mcvi.Is:or,lib.m,fi.    141. 
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most  probably  incite  his  ambition  ;  whilst  others  chap. 
deemed  it  probable  that  the  example  of  his  grand-   -^^^^^- 
father,  Mahomet,  who  had,  in  the  year  1480,  cap-     15  18. 
tured  Otranto,  and  gained  a  footing  in  the  kingdom   -^t.  4.1. 
of  Naples,  might  induce  him  to  attempt  the  con- 
quest of  Italy. 


At  this  juncture,  Leo  X.  conceived  it  to  be  his 


Leo  X.  eii' 


peculiar  office  and  duty,  as  head  of  the  Christian  '^^■'""'^'^  '• 


form  ail  al- 


church,    to  endeavour  to  form  such  an  alliance  i'»"=^  °^  ^^"^ 

christian 

among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  as  might  not  powers. 
only  repress  the  incursions  of  these  formidable 
enemies,  but  by  carrying  the  war  into  the  Ottoman 
dominions,  might  cither  expel  them  from  the 
coimtries  which  they  had  recently  occupied,  or  af- 
ford them  sufficient  employment  in  providing  for 
their  own  defence.  But  although  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  were  the  immediate  motives  which  • 

induced  the  pontiff  to  take  an  active  part  in  opposing 
the  power  of  the  Turks,  yet  his  dread  and  abhor- 
rence of  them  had  long  been  avowed.     From  the 
commencement  of  his  pontificate,  his  efforts  had 
been  employed  to  engage  the  sovereigns  of  Chris- 
tendom to  unite  together  in  a  common  attack  upon 
the  infidels,  and  the  harmony  which  now  subsisted 
among  them,  seemed  to  afford  a  more  favourable 
prospect  of  accomplishing  this  great  object,  than 
had  ever  before  presented  itself.     The  exertions  of 
the  pontiff  were  stimulated  by  the  representations 
made  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  sovereigns  of  those 
countries  \\  hich  JDordercd  on  the  Turkish  domi- 
voL.   IV.  B  nions, 
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CHAP,  iiions,  and  particularly  by  the  governoiirs  and  in- 
^^^^^'   habitants  of  the  provinces  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia, 
1518.     who  were  obliged  to  maintain  their  independence 
^t.  43.  by  .^  cruel  and  continual   warfare.     He    was  also 
incited  to  persevere  in  this  attempt  by  many  noble 
and   learned  Greeks,  resident  in  Italy,    who  yet 
flattered  themselves  with  faint  and  distant  hopes  of 
regaining  their  native  country,  and  by  several  emi- 
nent Italian  scholars,  who  had  imbibed  from  their 
preceptors  a  hatred  of  the  Turks,  as  the  enemies 
alike   of   learning,    of   liberty,    and  of  religion. 
Among  these  was  Andrea  Navagero,  who  in  his 
epistolary  address  to  Leo  X.   prefixed  to  the  first 
volume  of  his  edition  of  the  orations   of  Cicero, 
employs  all  his  eloquence  to  incite  the  pontiff"  to 
this  great  undertaking,  and  promises  him  a  com- 
plete triumph  over  his  enemies.''    Yet  more  impas- 
sioned is  the  language  of  Vida,  who  addressed  the 
pontiff  on  this  occasion  in  a  Sapphick  ode,  in  which 

like 


c  "  Erit,  erit  profecto  dies  ilia,  cjuum  tc  longissime 
<'  prolatis  finibus,  devictis  omnibus,  qus  Christiano  un- 
"  quani  nomini  infenssc  fuerint  natioiiibus,  cum  insigni  lau- 
"  rea  redeuntem  intueri  liceat ;  quum  tola  te  Italia,  totus 
"  ten-arum  orbis,  ut  quemdam  ad  levanda  nostra  incommo- 
"  da  e  cxlo  delapsum  Deum,  veneretur  ;  quum  tibi  obviam 
*'  cunctis  ex  oppidis,  omnium  gencrum,  omnium  rctatum, 
"  multitudo  se  omnis  effundat  ;  tibi  patriam,  tibi  penates, 
"  til)i  salutem,  ac  vitam  denique,  depulso  crudelissinium 
"  hostium  metu,  acceptam  refcrat."  .Yaiiger.  E^i,  ad 
Leon,  X. 
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like  another  Ossian,  he  offers  his  personal  services  chap. 
in  the  war,  and  exults  in  that  immortality   w hich  ^VJ^J- 
would  be  the  certain  result  of  his  military  achieve-     1518. 
ments.     Nor  can  it  perhaps  with  truth  be  denied,   -^t.  43. 
that  Leo  was  also  prompted  to  this  attempt  by  the 
ambitious  desire  of  being  considered  as  the  author 
of  this  general  league  of  the  Christian  powers,  and 
of  seeing  himself  placed  at  their  head,  as  the  su- 
preme director  of  their  movements. 

The  first  publick  measure  adopted  by  the  pon- 
tiff,  was  the  calling:  together  the  cardinals  m  full  general  truce 
consistory,  where  he  laid  before  them  his  vast  pro- 
ject, and  published  a  general  truce  among  the 
potentates  of  Europe  for  the  space  of  five  years ; 
subjecting  in  the  severest  terms  all  such  princes 
or  states  as  should  contravene  it,  to  the  penalties 
of  excommunication.  He  then  despatched  as  his 
legates  to  the  principal  sovereigns  of  Europe,  such 
of  the  cardinals  as  enjoyed  the  highest  character  for 
their  talents,  and  held  the  chief  place  in  his  confi- 
dence. Bernardo  da  Bibbiena  was  sent  to  France, 
Lorenzo  Campegio  to  England,  '^  Egidio  of  Viter- 
bo  to  Spain,  and  Alessandro  Farnese  to  the  empe- 

rour 


^  Wolsey  was  joined  with  Campegio  in  this  commis- 
sion, without  which  measure  Leo  well  knew  there  would 
be  no  chance  of  success,  v.  Ra/iin^s  l-Rst  of  Engfand,  hook 
XV.  i.  739.  The  bull  from  Leo  to  Wolssy  is  given  in  Ry- 
mer's  Fcedera,  vol.  vi.Ji.  140. 
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CHAP,  rour  elect  Maximilian  ;  all  of  them  furnished  with 
^"^^^^'  ample  instructions  as  to  the  object  of  their  mission, 
1518.  and  with  directions  to  give  to  these  different  sove- 
^t.  43.  reigns  the  most  positive  assurances,  that  the  sole 
object  which  the  pontiff'  had  in  view  was  the  gene- 
ral safety  of  Europe,  and  the  protection  and  honour 
of  the  Christian  church.  In  order  to  promote  the 
success  of  these  exertions,  or  to  give  a  greater 
degree  of  solemnity  and  importance  to  the  mea- 
sures which  he  meant  to  adopt,  Leo  directed  that 
publick  supplications  should  be  made  in  Rome  for 
three  successive  days;  in  the  course  of  which, 
he  walked  in  the  publick  processions  with  head  un- 
covered and  naked  feet  ;  performed  in  person 
divine  offices,  distributed  his  bounty  to  the  poor, 
and  by  every  mark  of  humility  and  devotion,  en- 
deavoured to  conciliate  the  favour  of  lieaven,  or  at 
least  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions.  On 
this  occasion  jacopo  Sadoleti  also  delivered  a  pub- 
lick oration,  encouraging  the  intended  enterprise, 
and  highly  commending  the  pontiff  lor  the  piety 
zeal,  and  activity,  with  which  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  common  cause,  and  the  different  sovereigns 
of  Europe  for  the  ardour  v.  hich  they  had  already 
manifested  in  its  support. 

General  plan  Lco  was,  howcvcr,  wcll  awarc,  that  the  suc- 
Le'^iiTnce  ^css  of  hls  Undertaking  was  not  to  be  solely  in- 
against  the   ^rusted  to  uicasurcs  of  this  nature.     "  Jt  is  folly," 

Turks.  •'  ' 

said  he,  "  to  sit  still  and  suppose,  that  these  fero- 
"  cious  enemies  can  be  conquered  by   prayers 

"alone. 
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"  alone.  We  must  provide  our  armies,  and  attack  chap. 
"them  with  all  our  strencrth."*  He  therefore  xviii. 
consulted  with  the  most  experienced  soldiers  of  1518. 
Italy  ;  he  sought  out  and  examined  those  per-  ^t.  43. 
sons  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  military- 
force  of  the  Turks,  the  disposition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  different  countries  which  they  held  in 
subjection,  and  the  places  most  open  to  an  attack; 
and  having  obtained  the  fullest  information  in  his 
power,  he  sketched  the  great  outline  of  his  under- 
taking. By  this  he  proposed,  that  an  immense 
sum  of  money  should  be  raised  from  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  the  European  sovereigns,  and 
a  compulsory  tax  upon  their  subjects;  that  the 
emperoui'  of  Germany  should  provide  a  numerous 
army,  which  uniting  with  large  bodies  of  cavalry, 
to  be  furnished  by  the  Hungarians  and  the  Poles, 
should  proceed  down  the  Danube  into  Bosnia, 
and  thence,  through  Thracia,  towards  Constanti- 
nople ;  that  at  the  same  time,  the  king  of  France 
with  all  his  force,  the  armies  of  the  Venetians, 
and  other  Italian  states,  and  a  powerful  body  of 

Swiss 


'  Fabron.  in  vita  Leon.  yi.p.  73.  This  may  bethought 
a  bold  truth  from  the  mouth  of  a  pontiff;  but  it  must  be 
observed,  that  Sagredo  the  historian  avows  the  same  sen- 
timent. "  I  digiuni,  le  indulgcnze,  sono  sempre  giovevo- 
"  li ;  ma  come  non  bisogna  scordarsi  dclla  rassegnatione 
"  al  cielo,  cosi  conviene  sovvenirsi  del  proprio  corragio ; 
"  frequentare  I'oratione,  ma  non  dimenticarsi  la  spada  al 
"fiance"     Mem.  Istorichc  ch'  Monarchi  Ottoman,  /i.   144. 
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CHAP.  Swiss  infantry,    should  assemble   at  the  port   of 
XVIII.  Brindisi  on  the  Adi'iatick  gulf,  whence  they  might 
1518.  .easily  pass  to   Greece,  which  was  still  inhabited 
Mt.  43.  by  great  numbers  of  Christians,  impatient  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  Turks;   that  the  fleets  of  Spain, 
of  Portugal,    and    of   England,    should  meet    at 
Carthagena  and    its  adjacent  ports,  whence  two 
hundred  vessels  should  be  despatched  with  Spanish 
soldiers  to  attack  the  Dardanelles,  and  join   the 
allies   in  storming  the   Turkish  capital.     In  the 
mean  time  the  pope,  who  meant  to  take  a  per- 
sonal part  in  the  attempt,    proposed  to  proceed 
from  Ancona,  accompanied  by  one  hundred  well 
armed  vessels ;  so  that  the  Turks  being  attacked 
both  by  land  and  by  sea,  with  such  immense  num- 
bers, a  happy  termination  of  the  expedition  might 
be  speedily  and  confidently  expected.  ^ 


The  sov«. 


reigns 


Thus  far  this  mighty  enterprise  seems  to  have 
of'  proceeded  with  favourable  omens,  and  Leo  had 
eifga'l^onr"  ah'cady,  perhaps,  anticipated  in  his  ov\  n  mind, 
inadefeiisive  the  time  SO  freoucntlv  foretold,  when   he   should 

alliance. 

be  hailed  as  the  restorer  of  the  eastern  empire, 
the  deliverer  of  the  holy  land,  and  the  avenger  of 
the  atrocities  committed  on  Christendom  by  the 
Turks.  But  these  magnificent  expectations  were 
not  destined  to  be  realized.     It  is  true,  that  the 

general 


^  Guicciard.  Storia  (V  Ital.  lib,  xiii.  ii.    154. 
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general  truce  for  five  years  which  he  had  proclaim-  chap, 
ed  among  the  European  sovereigns,  was  accepted  ^vm* 
by  them  with  apparent  cheerfulness,  and  that  they     15 18. 
vied  with  each  other  in  avowina:  their  readiness  to  -^t*  43. 
afford  their  assistance  in  promoting  so  just  and 
so  important  an  enterprise.    A  treaty  was  also  con- 
cluded between  the  kings  of  England,  of  France, 
and  of  Spain,  in  express  compliance  with  the  re- 
quisition of  the  pope,  and  in  which   he   was  de- 
clared to  be  chief  of  the  league  ;^  but  although  the 
avowed  object  of  this  union   was  the   mutual  de- 
fence of  each  other's  dominions,  and  the  protection 
of  Christendom  against   the  Turks,    yet   it  was 
merely  defensive,  and  by  no  means  calculated  to 
answer    the    purposes   which   Leo  had   in    view. 
How,  indeed,  was  it  to  be  expected  that  so  many 
different  states,  some  of  them   immediately,  and 
others  only  remotely  interested  in  the  cause,  should 
concur  in  carrying  on  a  distant  and  offensive  war  ? 
After  the  instances  which  had  been  exhibited  since 
the  commencement  of  the  century,  of  restless  am- 
bition, unprovoked  aggression,  the  overturning  of 
states  and  kingdoms,  and  the  breach  of  the  most 
solemn  treaties,  could  it  be  expected  that  the  voice 

of 


s  This  treaty,  bearing  date  2d  October,  1518,  is  given 
in  Du  Mont,  Corfis  DifUomat.  torn.  iv.  par,  i.  fi.  266.  But 
in  the  title  the  editor  has  erroneously  called  Charles  of 
Austria  the  emperour  Charles  V.  The  ratification  of 
Charles  bears  date  the  14th  January,   1519. 
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CHAP,  of  the  pontiff  should  at  once  allay  all  suspicions, 
-^'^^^^'  and  destroy  those  sanguinary  passions,  which  now 
1518.     only  slumbered  to  acquire  new  strength?  Add  to 
^t.  43.  tj^js^  ti^Q^  ti^g  political  horizon  of  Europe,  although 
calm,  was  not  cloudless.     The  young  sovereign  of 
Spain  had  already  given  indications  of  a  vigorous 
and  decisi\'e  character,  and  the  advanced  age  of 
his  grandfather  Maximilian,  afforded  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  it  would  not  be  long  before  discussions 
might  arise  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  pub- 
lick  tranquillity.    Under  such  circumstances  it  was 
scarcely  to  be  supposed,  that  the  principal  sove- 
reigns of  Europe  would  desert  their  stations,  or 
weaken  their  strength  by  engaging  in  distant  and 
dangerous  expeditions,  which  afforded  no  prospect 
of  an  adequate  recompense,  and  might  expose  those 
who  were  sincere,  to  the  designs  of  those   who 
might  not  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of  any  circum- 
stances that  might  contribute  to  their  own  aggran- 
dizement.    The  ratification  of  the  defensive  treaty 
among  the  chief  powers  of  Europe,  which  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  the  pope,  prevented  him, 
how  ever,  from  experiencing  the  mortifying  reflec- 
tion, that  his  exertions  had  been  wholly  in  vain ; 
and  perhaps  he  consoled  himself  in  the  idea,  that 
the  notoriety  of  this  formidable  league,  might  have 
had  a  beneficial  efibct  in  deterring  the  Turkish 
emperour  from  attacking  the  Christian  territories. 
The  pontifical  legates  at  the  different  courts  still 
continued  to  promote,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
tlie  great  oliject  of  their  mission,  towards  which, 

they 
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they  affected  to  consider  the  treaty  already  formed  c  h  a  p. 
as  only  a  previous  step,  and  they  obtained  at  least  ^^^^J- 
the  credit  of  having  performed  their  duty  with  vigi-     1518. 
lance  and  with  ability  ;''  but  notwithstanding  their    -*^t.  43. 
exertions,  no  further  measures  were  adopted  by 
the  princes  of  Europe  for  carrying  the  project  of 
Leo  into  effect ;  and  whilst  his  envoys  were  still 
labouring  to  promote   a  hopeless  cause,    events 
occurred,  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  world, 
which  changed  the  aspect  of  publick  affairs,  and 
afforded  even  Leo  himself  sufficient  employment 
in  other  quarters. 

If  however,  the  envoys  of  Leo  X.  failed  in  M^^'^g^of 

•*  of  Lorenzo 

accomplishing  the  chief  object  of  their  mission,  de'  Medici 

.1  1  ,  ,   .  .  ,  with  Made- 

tney  rendered  hmi,  m  other  respects,  a  very  accepta-  laine  de  la 
ble  service  ;  and  the  pontifical  treasury  was  reple-    °'*^' 
nished  by  the  contributions  obtained  both  from  the 
laity  and  the  clergy,  under  the  various  pretexts 
which  these  crafty  ecclesiasticks  well  knew  how 
to  employ.'     At  the  court  of  France,  the  cardinal 

da 


^  These  negotiations  are  greatly  illustrated  by  the  con- 
fidential letters  between  the  cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  and  the 
cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  ;  in  the  Lettere  di  Princijiif  vol. 
l.fi,  27.  34,  35,  Isfc. 

i  The  exaction  of  these  contributions  gave  rise  to  great 
dissatisfaction,  particularly  in  Germany,  where  the  doc- 
trines of  the   reformers   had   already  made  considerable 

progress. 
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CHAP,  da  Bibbiena,  who,  to  the  character  of  a  polite 
•^^^■'^^'  scholar,  and  a  deep  politician,  united  an  easy  and 
1518.  insinuating  address,  recommended  himself  so  far  to 
^t.  43.  the  favour  of  the  dutchess  of  Angouleme,  mother 
of  the  king,  who  exercised  great  influence  over 
her  son,  as  to  obtain,  through  her  interference,  the 
presentation  of  the  bishoprick  of  Constance,  to  be 
held  by  him,  in  addition  to  his  many  other  prefer- 
ments; the  revenues  of  which,  were,  ho^vever, 
so  inadequate  to  his  expensive  and  improvident 
style  of  life,  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  always 
embarrassed  with  debt.''  Nor  did  Leo  neglect 
the  opportunity  afforded  him  by  the  residence  of 
the  cardinal  at  the  court  of  France,  of  aggrandizing 
his  family,  by  a  nearer  connexion  with  that  of  the 
French  monarch.  To  this  end,  he  proposed  a 
treaty  of  marriage  between  his  nephe\\ ,  Lorenzo, 
duke  of  Urbino,  and  Madelaine  de  la  Tour,  daugh- 
ter of  John  count  of  Boulogne  and  Auvergne,  and 
related  by  her  mother,  Joanna,  the  daughter  of 
John,  duke  of  Vendosme,  to  the  royal  family  of 

France. 


progress.  The  oration  made  on  this  occasion  by  the  apos- 
tolick  legates  before  the  imperial  diet  was  soon  afterwards 
printed  by  the  adversaries  of  the  Roman  see,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  kind  of  answer  or  exhortation,  not  to  comply 
with  the  requisition  of  the  pope.  This  piece,  which  is 
attributed  to  the  pen  of  Ulrich  Hutten,  contains  many  se- 
vere sarcasms  on  Leo  X.  and  the  family  of  the  Medici. 

^  Bandini,  II  Bibbiena,  p.  47,  60. 
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France.    This  union  was  readily  assented  to  by  the  chap. 
king ;  and  early  in  the  year  1518,  Lorenzo  hasten-   ^v^^^* 
ed  to  Florence,  ^here  he  made  the  most  sump-     15 is. 
tuous  preparations  for  his  approaching  nuptials.    In  ^''t.  43. 
the  mean  time,  intelligence  was  received  of  the 
birth  of  a  son  to  the  French  monarch,  who  expres- 
sed his  wishes  that  the  supreme  pontift'  Avould 
become  baptismal  spon'sor  for  the  infant;  incon- 
sequence of  ^vhich,  Lorenzo  was  directed  to  pro- 
ceed with    all  possible    expedition    to  Paris,    as 
representative  of  his  holiness  on  this  occasion.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  on  the  twentj^-fifth  day  of 
April,  the  other  sponsors  being  the  duke  of  Lo- 
raine,  and  Margaret,  dutchess  of  Alengon,  after- 
wards queen  of  Navarre,  sister  of  Francis  I.  but 
this,  the  firstborn  son  of  the  French  monarch,  who 
received  the  name  of  Francis,  did  not  survive  to 
enjoy  the  authorit}^  to  which  his  birth  would  have 
entitled  him.     This   event  was,  however,  distin- 
guished by  splendid  banquets  and  great  rejoicings, 
which  were  continued  during  ten  days,   and  by 
magnificent  tournaments,  in  which  Lorenzo  dc' 
Medici  is  acknowledged  to  have  acquitted  himself 
with  honour,  and  to  have  displayed  great  courage 
and  address. 

The  celebration  of  the  nuptials  between  Lo-  MuHificence 
renzo  de'  Medici,    and  Madelaine  de  la  Tour,  Lthato^ca- 
afforded  an  additional  cause  of  exultation,  and  the 
king  and  the  pontiff  vied  with  each  other  in  bcstov;- 
ing  their  favours  on  both  the  husband  and  the  bride. 

On 


sion. 
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c  H  A  F.  On  the  part  of  the  king,  Lorenzo  was  invested  with 
^'^'^■^-   an  annual  revenue  of  ten  thousand  crowns.'     But 
1518.    the  presents  sent  by  the  pope,  as  well  for  the  queen 
Mi.  43.    of  France  as  for  the  bride,  were  beyond  even  royal 
munificence,   and  are  said  to  have  exceeded  in 
value  the  enormous  sum  of  three  hundred  tliousand 
ducats.     A  train  of  thirty-six   horses  conveyed  to 
Paris  these  precious  articles,    among-  which  was 
a  state   bed,  composed  of  tortoise  sliell,  mother 
of  pearl,  and  other  costly  materials.'"  Nor  was  this 
event  less  distinguished  by  the  instances  of  mutual 
kindness  which  the  pontiif  and  the  monarch  mani- 
fested towards  each  other,  and  which  they  fortu- 
nately found  the  means  of  evincing,  not  at  their 
own  expense,  but  at  that  of  their  subjects  or  their 
allies.     Leo  conceded  to  the  king,  in  addition  to 
the  tenths  of  the  French  benefices,  all  the  contri- 
butions that  should  be  obtained  in  France  towards 
the  projected  crusade  against  the  Turks  ;  the  king 
promising  to  repay  the  amount  when  that  expedi- 
tion should  be  actually  commenced.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  king  transmitted  to  his  holiness  the  writ- 
ten engagement  which  he  had  subscribed,  to  restore 
to  the  duke  of  Ferrara  the  cities  of  Modena  and 
Reggio. "      Such  were  the  circumstances  under 

which 


'  Ammirato,  RitrattQ  di  Lor.   duca  d'  Urbin.  in  0/iiisc. 
•vol.  iii. /?.  106.     Guicciard.  lib.  xiii.  ii.  155. 

•"  Fabron.  vita  Leon.  x.  in  adnotat.  Ixix. //..  291. 

^  Guicciard.  Storia  d'ltal.  /z(5>.  xiii.  ii.  155. 
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which  a  marriage  was  celebrated,  which  although  chap. 
not  destined  to  be  of  long  duration,  was  fatally   ^v"^- 
inauspicious  to   the  destiny  of  France,  and  pre-      1518. 
pared  the  way  to  some  of  the  greatest  calamities    ^t.  43. 
that  Europe  has  ever  experienced. 


This  period,  in  which  Europe  enjoyed  a  state  cuariesof 

•■■  _     ^  '■  .  Austria  en- 

of  comparative  tranquillity,  may  be  considered  as  aeuvoursto 
the  termination  of    that  long  course   of   events,  titieotui.ig 
which  commenced  vvith  the  arrival  of  Charles  VIII.  IJJ^  ^nd 
in  Italy,  and  had  been  continued  throughout  all  JJl^e^t'^Nl* 
the   vicissitudes  of  the  league  of  Cambray  ;   until  pi^s- 
the  causes,    having   produced  their  eftects,    had 
now  almost  ceased  to  operate.     But,  whilst  the 
scene  was  closing  on  the  transactions  of  the  past, 
the  prospect  of  the  future  opened  on  the  view,  and 
discovered  the  commencement  of  a  new  series  of 
affliirs,  not  less  striking  in  their  contemplation,  nor 
less  important  in  their  consequences,  than  those 
which  have  before  engaged  our  attention.  Charles, 
the  yiiung  king    of  Spain,    had    already  turned 
his  attention  to  the  securing  and  uniting  in  his 
own  person,    the  government  of  those  extensive 
possessions,    to  which  he  Vvas  either  entitled  by 
his  birth,  or  which  his  situation  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  sovereign  houses  of  Spain  and  of  Aus- 
tria, gave  him  a  right  to  expect.     His  succession 
to  these  dominions  was  not,  however,  unattended 
with  difficulties.     In    Castile    and    Aragon,    the 
refractory  proceedings  of   the  cortes,    or  repre- 
sentative asscm.blies  of  the  nation,  had  occasioned 

him 
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c  H  A  P.  him  no  small  share  of  trouble.     His  title  to  the 
3^^^^'  crown  of  Naples  liad  not  yet  been  judicially  recog- 
1518.    nised  by  the  holy  see,  which  confessedly  enjoyed 
-*^t.  43.  the  power  of  deciding  who  should  be  considered 
as  the  rightful  sovereign  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  his 
succession  to  the  imperial  throne  on  the  death  of 
his    grandfather,    Maximilian,  would  depend  on 
the  will  of  the  electors,  by  whom  the  extent  of  his 
hereditary  possessions  might  be  considered  rather 
as  an  objection  than  an  inducement,  to  his  becom- 
ing the  object  of  their  choice.     Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, Charles  thought  it  advisable  to  apply 
to  Leo    X.    to  grant  him    a  bull  of   investiture 
for  his  Neapolitan  territories,  and  to  endeavour, 
during  the  life  time  of  his  grandfather,  to  obtain  the 
title  of  king  of  the  Romans,  which  would  secure 
to  him  the  indisputable  succession  to  the  imperial 
dignity.     The  gratification  of  Charles   in  the  ac- 
complishment of  these  great  objects,    A\'as    not, 
hovt'ever,  consistent  with  the  views  and  wishes  of 
the  pontiff;  who,  whilst  he  could  not  contemplate 
without  dissatisfaction  the  permanent  establishment 
of  any  foreign  power  in  Italy,  still  more  justly- 
dreaded  the  union  of  the  Imperial,  Spanish,  and 
Neapolitan  crowns  in  the  same  person.    He  there- 
fore, by  means  of  his  legate,  Bibbiena,  commu- 
nicated the  request  of  Charles,  to  Francis  I.  who, 
although  he  had  lately  concluded  with  Charles  a 
close  alliance,  and  had  contracted  to  give  him  one 
of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  was  greatly  alarmed 
at  the  ambitious  views  and  active  measures  of  the 

young 
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young  sovereign,  and  earnestly  entreated  the  pon-  chap. 
tift' not  to  comply  with  his  request.  To  the  nomi-  xviti. 
nation  of  Charles  as  king  of  the  Romans,  it  was  1518. 
objected,  that  his  grandfather,  Maximilian,  had  ■^^'  ^''* 
never  received  the  imperial  crown,  and  that  there 
was  no  instance  in  the  history  of  the  Germanick 
constitution,  of  a  successour  having  been  appointed 
under  such  circumstances."  On  this  account, 
Charles  prevailed  upon  Maximilian  to  apply  to  the 
pope,  and  to  request  that  he  would  send  a  nuncio 
to  crown  him  at  Vienna.  He  also  endeavoured 
to  engage  the  king  of  France  to  forward  his  views 
with  the  pontiff:  but  instead  of  complying  with 
his  request,  Francis  opposed  himself  to  it  with 
still  greater  earnestness,  and  advised  the  pope  to 
declare  to  Maximilian,  that  in  conformity  to  ancient 
custom,  he  could  not  invest  him  with  the  impe- 
rial crown,  unless  he,  like  his  predecessors,  would 
repair  in  person  to  Rome.  If  Maximilian  assented 
to  this  proposal,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  ^vould 
undertake  such  an  expedition,  without  a  consider- 
able military  escort,  which  would  afford  a  pretext 
for  Francis  to  oppose  his  progress ;  for  which  pur- 
pose he  declared  that  he  should  not  only  engage 
the  Venetians  to  take  an  active  part,  but  should 
hold  himself  in  readiness  to  march  into  Italy  with 
a  great  force,  as  soon  as  he  was  apprized  of  the 

necessity 


°  Guicciard.   lib.    xiii.    ii.    158,      Robertson's    Life   of 
Charles  V.  book  i.  ii.  49, 
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CHAP,  necessity  of  such  a  measure/  By  the  vehemence 
^'^'i-J-  of  Francis  on  this  occasion,  his  own  projects  were 
1518.  sufficiently  disclosed.  In  order  to  engage  the  pope 
iEt.  43.  more  firmly  in  his  interests,  he  gave  him  the  most 
solemn  assurances  of  his  attachment,  obedience, 
and  affection,  and  pretended  that  he  was  now  ready 
to  join  him  in  an  offensive  league  against  the  Turks, 
and  would  undertake  to  furnish,  as  his  contingent, 
three  thousand  men  at  arms,  forty  thousand  infan- 
try, and  six  thousand  light  horse ;  that  to  these 
he  would  add  a  formidable  train  of  artillery,  and 
would,  if  required,  accompany  the  expedition  in 
person.'^  These  magnificent  offers,  seem,  however, 
to  ha^e  been  duly  appreciated  by  the  pope,  who 
stood  in  need  of  no  inducements  to  oppose  him- 
self to  the  aggrandizement  of  Charles.  The 
reasons  which  Leo  alleged  for  this  opposition 
were,  that  with  respect  to  Naples,  it  was  a  funda- 
mental law  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  sovereignty  of 
that  country  could  not  be  united  with  the  imperial 
dignity,  which  diaries  was  evidently  endeavouring 
to  obtain  ;''  and  that  with  respect  to  the  title  of  king 

of 


P  These  particulars  appear  in  a  letter  from  the  cardinal 
da  Bibbiena,  to  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  v.  Lettere 
di  Princijiij  vol,  i.  Ji.  56. 

1  Lettere  di  Pdncipi.,  voL  \.  p.  57. 

*■  Tliis  law  Avas  founded  on  a  bull  of  Clement  IV.  v. 
Seckendorf.  lib,  i.  sec.  xxxiii. //.  123. 
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of  the  Romans,  it  was  already  enjoyed  by  Maxi-  chap. 
milian  himself,    and    consequently  could  not   be   xviii. 
conferred  on  another.     The  utmost  efforts  of  both     1518. 
Charles  and  Maximilian  to  remove  the  difficulties   '^^'  ^^' 
of  the  Germanick  succession  in  the  diet  of  the 
empire  were  ineffectual ;  and  as  Leo  still  persevered 
in  his  refusal  to  transmit  his  bull  for  the  corona- 
tion of  Charles  as  king*  of  Naples,  that  monarch 
was  ol:)liged  for  tlie  present  to  relinquish  all  hopes 
of  obtaining  the  objects  which  he  had  so  ardently 
desired. 

If,  however,  Francis  imagined,  that  on  this 
occasion  Leo  was  actuated  by  any  desire  to  further 
his  views,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  was  mis- 
taken. To  the  pontiff  the  two  monarchs  were 
alike  objects  of  dread,  and  to  have  devested  them 
of  their  Italian  possessions,  w^ould  have  been  con- 
sidered by  him  as  a  triumph  superiour  even  to  that 
of  a  victory  over  the  Turkish  sultan.  But  his  en- 
mity  to  Francis  who  had  deprived  him  of  the 
territories  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  was  perhaps 
the  most  implacable.  Amidst  all  his  professions 
of  esteem  and  affection  for  the  French  monarch, 
he  never  for  one  moment  relaxed  in  his  determina- 
tions to  seize  the  first  opportunity  that  might  pre- 
sent itself,  of  devesting  him  of  the  dutchy  of 
Milan ;  and  at  this  very  time  his  agents  were  em- 
ployed in  engaging  large  bodies  of  Swiss  merce- 
naries, who  had  assembled  under  various  pretexts, 
and  were  intended  to  be  in  readiness  to  act  on 
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c  H  A  P.  the  part  of  the  pontifF,  as  circumstances  might  re- 
^^^^^-  quire.  * 


1518. 

M.  43.        Ill  order,  however,  to  remove  the  difficulties 
oe^th  of  the  which  had  arisen  to  obstruct  the  election  of  Charles 

cmperrAir  ..  i-i'  PIT* 

elect  Maxi-  of  AustHa,  to  thc  dignity  of  kmg  ot  the  Komans, 
"'''"'"■  Maximilian  at  length  resolved  to  undertake  a  jour- 
ney to  Rome,  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  the 
pontiff  the  imperial  crown.  This  intention  he 
communicated  to  the  pope,  under  the  pretext  of 
showing  him  a  mark  of  his  respect,  with  which 
he  had  not  thought  proper  to  honour  his  predeces- 
sors Alexander  or  Julius.  His  proposal  embar- 
rassed the  pontiff  J  Avho,  whilst  he  was  unwilling 
to  promote  the  views  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  was 
sensible  of  the  dignity  and  importance  which  the 
Roman  see  would  derive  from  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  custom,  of  the  chief  of  the  Germanick 
body  resorting  to  Rome  to  receive  the  imperial 
crown.  But  whilst  he  w^s  deliberating  on  the 
measures  which  it  might  be  proper  to  adopt,  he 
was  relieved  from  his  difficulties  by  an  event  which 
wholly  changed  the  posture  of  publick  affairs,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  new  commotions.  This  \A'as 
the  death  of  the  emperour  elect  Maximilian,  \vhich 
happened  on  the  twelfth  day  of  January,  1519. 
Of  the  weak  and  fluctuating  character  of  this  mo- 
narch, 


*  V,  Leiterc  di  Priiici/ii,  i.  38.  b. 
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narch,   sufficient  instances  have  appeared  in  the  chap. 
preceding  pages.     An  ostentatious  vanity,  and  an  xviii. 


inordinate  desire  of  fame,  were  accompanied  by  1519. 
an  imbecility  of  mind,  that  frustrated  all  his  pur-  ^t.  44. 
poses,  and  rendered  his  magnificence  contemptible, 
and  his  pretensions  to  heroism  absura.  His  \vhole 
life  was  employed  to  demonstrate  how  insignificant 
the  first  monarchy  in  Christendom  might  be  ren- 
dered, by  the  want  or  the  misapplication  of  the 
personal  talents  of  the  sovereign ;  and  his  death 
was  of  no  other  importance,  than  as  it  opened 
the  way  to  a  successour,  who  might  vindicate 
the  imperial  dignity  from  disgrace,  and  restore  to 
it  that  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  which 
Maximilian  had  lost. 

The  dominions  which,  by  a  singular  concur- 
rence of  fortunate  events,  had  been  united  in  the 
person  of  Charles,  were  of  great  extent  and  im-^rtSald 
portance.     From'  his  father,  Philip,  archduke  offan^'s  i- 

*  •    1  •  o     T        contend  fop 

Austria,  he  inherited  the  ricn  patrmiony  ot  the  the  imperid 
Netherlands,  which  Philip  had  himself  acquired''"''''"* 
in  right  of  his  mother,  Mary  of  Burgundy.  His 
title  to  the  cro^vns  of  Castile  and  of  Aragon  was 
derived  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  by  their 
daughter  Joanna,  the  mother  of  Charles,  who  ^vas 
yet  living,  and  whose  name  was  in  iact  united 
with  his  own  in  the  sovereignty  ;  although  she 
was  incapacitated,  by  a  derangement  of  iiJ.ellect, 
from  taking  any  share  in  the  administr.itioii.  The 
crown  of  Sicily  had  descended  in  peaceable  suc- 
cession 
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CHAP,  cession  for  several  generations,  and  Charles  now 
XVIII.  assumed  it  as  representative    of   the    legitimate 
1519.     branch  of  the  house  of  Aragon.     Of  that  of  Na- 
jEt.  44.  pies,  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  had  lately  devested  the 
illegitimate  branch  of  that  house,  to  whom  it  had 
been  limited  by  Alfonso  I.  but  although  this  king-, 
dom  was  for  the  present  held  by  the  sword,  rather 
than  by  an  acknowledged  title,  yet  Ferdinand  died 
in  the  exercise  of  the  royal  audiority,  and  Charles 
was  possessed  of  resources  sufficient  to  maintain 
his  pretensions.     By  the  death  of  Maximilian,  he 
nov/  entered  upon  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the 
house  of  Austria;  and  to  these  he  had  the  fairest 
prospect  of  uniting  the  imperial  dignity,  for  which 
he  immediately  oifered  himself  a  candidate.     He 
found,  however,  in  Francis  I.  an  early  and  a  de- 
termined competitor,  and  the  respective  claims  of 
these  powerful  rivals  divided  the  votes  of  the  elec- 
tors, and  suspended  for  a  considerable  time  the 
important  decision  which  they  were  called  upon  to 
make. 


The  conduct    of  Leo  on  this  occasion  was 

Views  and    such  as  was  consistent  with  his  desire  of  main- 
conduct  of       .  .  . 
Leox.        tammg  a  proper  equilibnum  among  the  European 

states,    and  providing  for  the   safety    and  inde- 
pendence of  Italy. '     He  would  gladly  have  seen 

any 


*  It  is  related,  on  tlie  authoiity  of  a  MS.  attributed  to 
Spalatino,  that  after  the  death  of  Maximilian,   tJie  three 

ecclesiastical 


1519. 

Mi.  44. 
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any  other  person  preferred  to  these  powerful  chap. 
candidates  ;  but  he  well  knew  that  his  open  oppo-  ^viii. 
sition  would  be  fruitless,  and  it  was  by  no  means 
his  policy  to  incur  the  resentment  of  either  of 
the  rival  sovereigns,  much  less  to  manifest  a  de- 
cided hostility  to  both.  Thus  situated,  he  had 
recourse  to  a  project,  which,  if  it  had  been  exe- 
cuted by  his  agents  with  a  degree  of  ability  equal 

to 


ecclesiastical  electors,  and  the  elector  palatine  met,  to  con- 
sult together  on  their  common  defence  during  the  vacancy 
of  the  imperial  functions.     That  the   cardinal  of  Gaeta, 
the  pope's  legate,  went  to  this  meeting,  and  required  three 
things  in   the  name  of  the  pontiff".     I.  That  they  should 
turn  their  thoughts  on  electmg  an  emperour  possessed  of 
great  talents  and  resources.    II.  That  they  should  not  elect 
Charles  of  Austria,  he   being  also  king  of  Naples,  which 
sovereignty  could  not  be  held  with  the  imperial   crown, 
such   a  union  being   prohibited  by   the  bull  of  Clement 
IV.     III.  That  they  should  explicitly  inform  the  legate  of 
their  intentions.     To  these  demands,  the  electors  replied? 
that  they  had   not   met  for  the   choice  of  an   emperour, 
but  to   consider   on   their   own    affairs  ;     that,    however, 
they  had  no  doubt,    that  such  a  person  would  be  chosen 
as    would   be    found  desirable  to  the    pontifical   see,    and 
to    all  Christendom,    and  formidable   to    their    enemies ; 
but  that  they  were  much  surprised  that  the  pope  should  in 
so  unusual  a  manner  attempt  to  prescribe  laws  to  the  elec- 
tors.    This  anecdote  is  probably   well  founded,  and  may 
seem  to  show  the  active  part  which  Leo  took  in  influencing 
the   election.     Seckcndorf,    Coinm*  de  Luther,    lib.  i.  sec^ 
xxxiii.^i^.  123. 
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c  H  A  P.  to  that  by  which  it  was  conceived,  might  have  pro- 
^^'^"'   duced  an    incalculable  alteration  in  the  political 
1519.     state  of  Europe.     That   of  the  two  competitors, 
-£t.  44.   Charles  was  the  most  likely  to  obtain  the  important 
prize  for  which  they  contended,  ^vas  sufficiently 
apparent.     His  German  origin,  his  extensive  pos- 
sessions in  the  empire,  and  the  length  of  time 
during  which  the  imperial  dignity  had  been  almost 
hereditary  in  his  family,  seemed  to  exclude  the 
pretensions  of  any  other  potentate,  however  pow- 
erful by  his  dominions,  or  distinguished  by  his 
personal  merit.     The  first  object  of  Leo,  whilst 
he  appeared  to  maintain  a   perfect  neutrality  be- 
tween the  parties,    was,  dierefore,  to  encourage 
Francis  to  persevere  in  his  pretensions,  for  which 
purpose  he   sent,  as    his  confidential    envoy,  his 
near  relation,  Roberto  Orsini,    with  directions  to 
exhort  the  king  to  maintain  his  pretensions ;  but 
with  secret  instructions,  that,  \\hen  a  proper  op- 
portunity occurred,  he  should  alarm  the   French 
king  with  doubts  of  his  success,   and  should  en- 
deavour to  pre^  ail  upon  him,  as  the  next  desirable 
measure,  to  frustrate  the  election  of  Charles  by 
proposing  to  the  choice  of  the  electors,  and  sup- 
porting ^vith  all  his  influence  one  of  the  inferiour 
princes  of  the  German  empire.     Nor  can  it  be  de- 
nied, that  if  Francis  had  consulted  his  true  interests, 
this  would  have  been  the  proper  conduct  for  him 
to  adopt.     As  sovereign  of  a  rich  and  powerful 
kingdom,  and  surrounded  by  a  loyal  and  warlike 
people,  he  would  still  have  enjoyed  a  degree  of 

consideration 
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consideration  and  of  influence  superionr  to  that  chap. 
which  Charles  could  have  derived  from  his  scat-   xviii. 
tered  possessions,  or  a  subordinate  German  prince     15 1 9. 
from  the  mere  splendour  of  the  imperial  crown.    Mu  44. 
In  executing  the  first  part   of   his  task,    Orsini 
found  no  difficulty ;    but  ambition  is  not  easily- 
stayed  in  its   career,  and  it  required  more   skill 
and  address  than  he  seems  to  have  possessed,  to 
prevent  its  exceeding  its  purposed  limits.    Instead 
of  listening  to  the  voice  of  prudence,  Francis  en- 
dea\'oured,  by  the  most  shameless  bribery,  to  in- 
fluence the  electors  in  his  favour. "     But  as  the 

deliberations 


u  "  As  the  expeditious  method  of  transmitting  money, 
"  and  the  decent  mode  of  conveying  a  bribe  by  bills  of 
"  exchange,  was  then  little  known,  tho  French  ambassa- 
*'  dours  travelled  with  a  train  of  horses,  loaded  with  trea- 
"  sure  ;  an  equipage  not  very  honourable  for  that  prince  by 
"  whom  they  were  employed."  liobertsons's  Life  of  Charles 
V.  book  i.  vol.  ii.  //.  52.  Nor  did  Charles  scruple  to  for- 
ward his  cause  by  similar  methods.  In  particular  he  sent 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony,  the 
great  patron  of  Luther,  to  whom  the  imperial  crown  had 
been  offered  by  his  associates,  and  who  after  having  magna- 
nimously rejected  it,  and  given  his  vote  to  Charles  was  not 
likeiy  to  disgrace  himself  by  accepting  such  a  reward.  Hen- 
ry VIII.  who  had  flattered  himself  with  some  distant  hopes 
of  the  imperial  dignity,  sent  his  agent  Richard  Pace  to  the 
diet  who  applied  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and  offered  his 
master's  intei'est  if  he  would  accept  the  imperial  crown  ; 
otherwise  requesting  the  vote  of  the  elector  for  the  king 
his  master.  Ex,  MS.  Sjialatini  ap.  Seckend.  lib.  i.  sec.  xxxiii. 
p.  123.  and  v.  Lord  Herbert's  Hist,  of  Hen.  VIII.  /i,  74. 
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CHAP,  deliberations  of  the  electors  grew  more  critical, 
£^jL£1i  Charles  adopted  a  yet  more  effectual  method  of 
influencing  their  decision.     Under  the  pretext  of 
securing  the  freedom   of  election,    he  suddenly- 
marched  a  powerful  body  of  troops  in  the  vicinity 
of  Francfort,  where  the  members  of  the  diet  were 
assembled.    After  this  measure,  their  debates  were 
Election  of   iiot  of  loug  continuancc,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth 
the  Empe.    jj^y   ^f  j^^^^   1519,  Charlcs,  then  only  nineteen 

rour  Charles         •'  t  t  j 

years  of  age,  was  proclaimed  king  of  the  Romans, 
or  emperour  elect;  a  title  ^vhich  he,  however, 
transposed  into  that  of  emperow  elect  of  the  Romans, 
in  which  he  has  been  imitated  b}'  his  successours ; 
except  that  they  have  since  omitted  as  superfluous 
the  derogatory  phrase,  elect. 


V 


Death  of  Lo- 


The  secret  but  severe  disappointment  which 
renzo.  duke  Lco  cxpcrienced  from  the  result  of  this  election, 
was  preceded  by  a  domestick  misfortune,  which 
had  occasioned  him  great  anxiety.  On  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  April,  1519,  his  nephew,  Lorenzo, 
duke  of  Urbino,  died  at  Florence,  of  a  disorder 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  consequence  of  his 
licentious  amours,  during  his  visit  to  France.  His 
wife,  Madelaine  of  Tours,  had  died  in  childbed, 
only  a  few  days  before  him,  leaving  a  daughter 
named  Catherina,  who,  by  a  concurrence  of  events, 
which  cannot  with  truth  be  called  fortunate,  rose 
to  the  dignity  of  queen  of  France,  and  became  the 
mother  of  three  kings  and  a  queen  of  that  countr}*, 
and  of  a  queen  of  Spain.     The  death  of  Lorenzo 

greatly 
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greatly  deranged  the  projects  of  the  pontiff,  who  chap. 
now  found  himself  the  only  legitimate  surviving  xviii. 
male  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Medici,     15 19. 
as  derived  from  Cosmo,  the  father  of  his  country.    ^^'  ^*' 
An  illegitimate  offspring  was  not,  however,   want- 
ing.    Of  these,  the  eldest  was  the  cardinal  Giulio 
de'  Medici,  whose  origin  was  derived  from  the 
elder  Giuliano,  who   fell  in  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Pazzi.     The  younger   Giuliano,   brother  of  the 
pontiff,  usually  called  duke  of  Nemours,  had  also 
left  a   son,  by  a  lady  of  Urbino,  who  was  born 
about  the  year  1511,  and  named  Ippolito.     It  was  J^J^°J"i"  ''*' 
generally  believed  that  the  inhuman  mother  had 
exposed  her  child  ;  from  the  perils  of  which  he 
had  been  preserved  by  the  care  of  Giuliano,  who 
is  said,  however,  not  to  have  been  ^^  ithout  his  sus- 
picions that  he  was  the  offspring  of  a  riMil/     At 
the  age  of  three  years,  this  infant  \Aas  sent  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  received  under  the  protection  of  Leo 
X.  and  gave  early  indications  of  a  lively  and  active 
disposition.     The  pontiff  took  great  pleasure  in 
observing  his  childish  vivacity,  and  at  his  request, 
the  portrait  of  Ippolito,  as  engaged  in  his  sports, 
was  painted  by  Raffaelle,  and  placed  in  one  of  the 
apartments  of  the  Vatican.     The  education  which 
Ippolito  here  received,  brought  those  talents  with 
which  he  was  endowed  by  natiu'e,  to  early  perfec- 
tion. 


V  Ammirato^  Ritrattti  d'  Uoniini  di  Casa  Mediciin  0/iusc. 
iii.  134. 
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CHAP,  tion,  and  led  the  way  to  that  eminence,  both  as  a 
^y^^^'   patron  and  professor  of  literature,  which,  under 
1519.     the  name  of  the  cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  he 
JEt.  44.   afterwards  obtained.     Yet  more  equivocal  was  the 
Aiessandro    oHgin  of  Alcssandro  de'  Medici,  usually,   but  not 
accurately,  denominated  the  first  duke  of  Florence. 
The  time  of  his  birth  may  be  placed  in  the  year 
1512,  and  he  has  generally  been  considered  as  the 
son  of  Lorenzo,  duke  of  Urbino,  by  a  Moorish 
slave,  or  woman  of  low  rank ;  but  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  cardinal  Giulio 
de'    Medici,    afterwards  Clement  VII.   and  the 
eamestness  displayed  by  that  pontiff,   in  raising 
him  to  the  high  station  which  he  afterwards  filled, 
may  be  considered  as  no  slight  indication  that  the 
latter  supposition  is  well  founded. 

Consequences       Tlic  obsequics  of  Lorcuzo  were  celebrated  at 
of  torts  Florence  widi  a  magnificence  suitable  to  his  high 
station,  as  chief  of  the  Tuscan  state  and  duke  of 
Urbino ;  but  the  respect  paid  to  the  dead  is  in  fact, 
a  tribute  to  the  living,  and  these  extraordinary  ho- 
nours are  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  his  near  re- 
lationship to  the  supreme  pontiff.  In  consequence  of 
the  exile  and  early  death  of  his  flither,  the  education 
of  Lorenzo  had  been  principally  left  to  his  mother 
Alfonsina,  w  ho  had  instilled  into  him  such  ideas, 
and  brought  him  up  in  such  habits  and  manners,  as 
would  better  have  suited  an  Italian  baron  of  high 
birth  dian  a  Florentine  citizen.     Hence  he  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  projects  of  ambition  and  aggran- 

dizement, 
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dizement,  in  which,    through  the  partiality  and  chap. 
assistance  of  Leo  X.  he  flattered  himself  with  the  ^^^^^- 
most  sanguine  hopes  of  success.     It  was  suppo-     15 19. 
sed,  and  not  without  reason,  that  by  these  means,   -^t.  44. 
and  by  the  concurrence  of  the  French  monarch,  he 
meant  to  possess  himself  of  Siena  and  Lucca,  and 
by  uniting  them  with  the  dutchy  of  Urbino  and  the 
Florentine  state,  to  establish  a  dominion  extending 
from  one  coast  of  Italy  to  the  other,  and  to  assume 
the  tide  of  king  of  Tuscany.     With  this  view  he 
had  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1518,  paid  a  visit 
to  Rome,  expecting  to  prevail  on  the  pontiff  to 
assent   to  his  ambitious  design;    but  found  that 
Leo  was  not  inclined  to  favour  the  attempt."'     By 
the  true  friends  to  the  honour  and  character  of  the 
pontiflT,  the  information  of  the  death  of  Lorenzo 
was  received  witii  satisfaction  rather  than  with  sor- 
row.    The  earnestness  which  Leo  had  shown  in 
promoting  the  advancement  of  his  nephew,  and  the 
unjustifiable,  expensive,  and  dangerous  methods 
which  he  had  in  some  instances  resorted  to  for  that 
purpose,  were  attributed  by  them  to  his  affection 
for  one  who  was  endeared  to  him,  no  less  by  a 
similarity  and  participation  of  misfortunes,  than  by   . 
the  ties  of  blood,  and  it  was  novv  generally  expect- 
ed that  the  pontiff  having  no  equal  object  of  his 
partiality,  would  consult  only  the  dignity  of  his  OAvn 
character,  and  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  Roman 
see.     These  expectations  were  confirmed  by  the 

conduct 


'^  JVerlij  Commentar ,  lib .  y'l.  p.  131. 
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c  II  A  P.  conduct  of  the  pontiff,  who  on  this  event  expressed 
XVIII.   his  submission  to  the  v/ill  of  God,  and  appeared 
1519.     to  resume  the  natural  rectitude  of  his  character. 
Mi.  44.    That  he  liad  not  on  all  occasions  fulfilled  the  hopes 
that  had  been  entertained  of  him  is  sufficiently  appa- 
rent from  the  bold  and  remarkable  language  of  Lo- 
dovico  Canossa,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  who,  in  giving 
his  senliments  on  this  event  to  the  cardinal  da  Bib- 
biena,  considers  it  as  a  cause  of  universal  satisfac- 
tion, and  expresses  his  hopes  "  that  his  holiness 
"  will  now  become  such  as  he  was  expected  to  be 
"  on  the  day  he  was  created  pope." 

The  death  of  Lorenzo  rendered  it  necessary  for 

the  pontiff  to  adopt  new  measures  for  the  govern- 

state  of  the  mcut  of  tlic  Florcntiiie  state,  which  had  now  become 

Florentine  i->  •  i  i. 

Rovernment.  ^vhoiIy  subscrvicut  to  thc  authority  of  the  Medici, 
although  it  still  retained  the  name  and  external 
form  of  a  republick.  This  undertaking  was  attend- 
ed with  no  inconsiderable  difficulties.     Leo  mi"ht, 
indeed,  at  this  period  have  assumed  the  sovereignty, 
and  extinguished  even  the  pretext  of  a  free  govern- 
ment ;  but  if  we  suppose,  that  he  would  have  felt 
no  reluctance  in  sacrificing  to  his  own  ambition 
the  liberties  of  his  native  place,  yet  he  was  perhaps 
aware,  that  his  dignity    of  supreme  pontiff  was 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  assumption  of  a  mo- 
narchical power.  He  might  also  reasonably  suspect 
that  such  a  measure  would  not  be  regarded  without 
jealousy  by  the  principal  sovereigns  of  Christen- 
dom ;  and  might  entertain  apprehensions,  that  not- 
withstanding 
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withstanding  the  devotion  and  subservience  of  the  chap. 
Florentines,  he  might,  by  too  severe  a  pressure,  ^Yiili 
occasion  an  elasticity  and  resistance,  which  would     1519. 
entirely  throw  off  his  authority.  On  the  other  hand,   ^t.  44 
to  restore  the  Florentines  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  ancient  liberties,  although  the  attempt  would 
have  conferred  great  honour  on  the  pontiff,  would 
have  been  a  total  surrender  of  that  power  and  influ- 
ence, which  his  family  had  maintained  for  so  many 
years,  and  preserved  by  so  many  sacrifices ;  nor 
could  it  with  certaint}'  be  presumed,  that  the  citi- 
zens of  Florence  were  now  capable  of  preserving 
the  palladium  of  their  freedom,  even  if  the  pontiff 
had  been  inclined  to  restore  it  to  them.     In  this 
emergency  Leo  judged  it  expedient  to  resort  to 
the  advice  of  Niccolo  Machiavelli,  whose  general 
knowledge  on  political  subjects,  and  wliose  inti- 
mate acquaintance   with   the   state   of  his  native 
place,    pointed  him   out  as  the  fittest  person  to 
be  consulted  on  such  an  occasion.     The  memorial 
which  Machiavelli  presented  to  the  pope  on  this 
subject  yet  remains,    and  like  his  other  works, 
contains  many  acute  remarks,  without,  however,  m^"'"!'- °f 

Mucliiavelli. 

unfolding  those  extensive  vievv^s  which  tiie  naiure 
of  the  inquiry,  and  the  circumstances  oi  the  times, 
seem  to  have  required.  In  taking  a  retrospect  of 
tlie  ancient  state  of  Florence,  he  observes,  that: 
the  fluctuations  which  it  has  experienced  are  to  be 
attributed  to  its  having  been  neither  strictiy  a 
republick,  nor  an  absolute  government.  I'his- 
mixed  or  intermediate  state  he  considers  as  the' 

most 
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CHAP,  most  difficult  of  any  to  maintain,  because,  as  he 
XVIII.   asserts,  an  absolute  dominion  is  only  in  danger 
1519.     of  being  dissolved  by  one  cause,  that  of  incli- 
-^t.  44.  jij^g  towards  a  republick,  and,  in  hke  manner,  a 
republick  is  only  in  danger  by  inclining  towards 
a  monarchy ;    but   a    mixed    government    is    in 
constant  danger  from  two    causes,  and  may   be 
destroyed  by  inclining  too  much  towards  either 
republicanism  or    despotism.      On  this  account 
he  advises  the  pontiff  to  adopt  either  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  definite  forms  of  govemment, 
and  eidier  to  erect  an  absolute  sovereignty,    or 
to  establish  a  perfect   republick.  .  He  then   pro- 
ceeds   to    show,   that    the    choice    of  these    two 
forms  must  depend  on    the   condition  and   cha- 
racter of  the  people,  and  particularly,  that  a  so- 
vereignty can  only  be  supported  where  there   is 
great  diversity  of  w  ealth  and  of  rank,  whilst  a  re- 
publick, on  the  contrary,  rccjuires  a  considerable 
degree  of  equality  among  its  citizens,  of  which 
he  adduces  several  instances.     Under  the   latter 
description,  he  includes  the  inhabitants  of  Florence, 
and  thence  takes  occasion  to  sketch  a  form  of  go- 
vernment which  he  denominates  a  republick,  but 
in  which  he  gives  to  the  pontiif,  and  to  the  cardinal 
de'   Medici,  such  a  preponderating  influence,  by 
the  nomination,  during  their  lives,  of  the  persons 
intrusted  with  the  supreme  authority,  as  must  in- 
evitably prevent  the  exercise  of  that  liberty,  on 
which  alone  a  popular  govemment  can  be  founded. 
To  restore  the  freedom  of  the  republick  seems, 

however. 
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however,    to  have  been  the  chief   object  which  chap. 
Machiavelli  had  in  view ;  but  conceiving  that  there  xvni. 
was  no  probability  that  the  pontiff  and  the  cardinal     I5i9. 
could  be  prevailed  on  voluntarily  to  relinquish  their  -^t.  44. 
authority,  he  was  induced  to  relax  in  his  purpose, 
and  to  propose  that  the  repubUck  should  not  enjoy 
its  full  liberties,  until  after  their  death.     *'  If  this 
*'  plan,"  says  he,  "  be  considered  without  reference 
"  to  the  authority  of  your  holiness,  it  will  be  found 
"  ill  CN'ery  respect  suflicient  to  answer  the  purpose 
"  intended ;  but  during  the  life-time  of  your  hoii- 
*'  ness  and  the  cardinal,  it  is  a  monarchy ;  because 
"  you  command  the  army,  you  control  the  cri- 
"  minal  judicature,  you  dictate  the  laws,  insomuch 
"  that  I  know  not  what  more  can  be  required  in  a 
*'  state."     At  the  same  time   that  he  thus  endea- 
voured to  satisfy  the  pope  as  to  the  continuance  of 
his  power,  he  attempted  to  awake  in  him  the  de^ 
sire  of  being  considered  as  the  founder  or  the  re- 
storer of  the  liberties  of  his  native  place.     *'  I 
*'  conceive,"  says  he,  "  that  the  greatest  honour 
"  which  a  man  can  eiijoy,  is  that  which  is  volunta- 
*'  rily  given  him  by  his  country  ;   and  I  beliexe  the 
*'  greatest  good  we  can  do,  and  tliat  which  is  most 
"  acceptable  to  God,  is  that  Vvhich  we  do  for  our 
"  country.     On  this  account  there  are  no  persons 
"  held  in  such  high  honour,  as  they  v/ho  by  their 
**  institutions  and  laws  ha^'e  reformed  a  republick 
"  or  a  kingdom.    These  are  they,  who  next  to  the 
"gods,  have  been  thought  entitled  to  the   highest 
"  praise.    But  as  the  opportunities  for  this  purpose 

"  are 
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are  few,  and  as  the  number  of  those  persons  who 
know  how  to  make  use  of  them  is  still  fewer,  so 
we  find  that  this  great  undertaking  has  seldom 
been  performed.  Such,  however,  is  the  honour 
attending  it,  as  to  have  induced  many  persons 
who  could  not  accomplish  it  in  reality,  to  attempt 
it  in  their  writings;  as  Aristotle,  Plato,  and 
many  others,  who  have  been  desirous  of  showing 
to  the  world,  that  if  they  had  not,  like  Solon  or 
Lycurgus  been  able  to  establish  a  civil  commu- 
nity, it  did  not  arise  from  want  of  ability,  but  of 
a  proper  opportunity  for  carrying  their  ideas  into 
eftect." 


The  cardinal 
de'  Medici 
directs  tiie 
affairs  of 
luscany. 


The  system  thus  proposed  by  Machiavelli,  was 
not,  however,  adopted  by  the  ponliff.  From  the 
important  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  Eu- 
rope, and  particularly  in  Italy,  the  state  of  Tuscany 
was  not  merely  to  be  considered  as  an  independent 
government,  but  as  affected  by  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  its  foreign  relations,  and  as  combining 
at  this  juncture  with  the  Roman  see,  to  give  strength 
and  importance  to  the  pontiff,  in  the  great  attempts 
which  he  now  meditated.  It  is  probai^le  too,  that 
for  reasons  sufficiently  obvious,  neitlier  Leo  nor  the 
cardinal  thought  it  advisable  that  the  commence- 
ment of  the  freedom  of  the  republick  should  depend, 
as  a  simultaneous  event,  on  the  termination  of  their 
own  lives.  Under  these  circumstances,  Leo  re- 
solved to  permit  the  Florentines  to  continue  the 
established  forms  of  their  government ;  but  at  the 

same 
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same  time,  he  retained  such  a  control  over  their  c  hap. 
proceedings,  as  he  thought  would  be  necessary,  ^"^^^^- 
not  only  to  repress  their  internal  dissensions,  but  1519. 
to  secure  their  conformity  to  the  views  and  interests  ^'  *** 
of  the  family  of  the  Medici,  and  of  the  Roman 
see.  A  few  days  prior  to  the  death  of  Lorenzo, 
Leo  had  despatched  to  Florence  the  cardinal  de' 
Medici,  who  now  assumed  the  superintendence  of 
the  state,  and  under  the  directions  of  the  pontiff, 
established  such  regulations  as  were  calculated  to 
ensure  its  tranquillity,  without  further  encroach- 
ments on  its  municipal  rights.  "^  The  conduct  of 
the  cardinal  during  his  residence  at  Florence,  which 
continued  nearly  two  years,  furnishes  a  decisive 
proof,  both  of  his  talents  and  his  moderation,  and 
notwithstanding  his  future  dignity,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  brilliant  period  of  his  life.  By 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  the 
city,  and  the  views  and  temper  of  the  opposing 
factions,  he  was  enabled  to  allay  their  dissensions, 
or  to  defeat  their  projects.  Without  imposing  ex- 
traordinary burthens  on  the  people,  he  discharged 
the  publick  debts,  and  replenished  the  treasury 
with  considerable  sums.  Under  his  influence,  the 
commerce  of  the  city  again  revived,  and  the  in- 
habitants began  with  confidence  to  employ  their 
capitals  in  the  acquisition  of  additional  wealth. 
Whilst  by  these  measures  the  cardinal  acquired 

the 
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c  H  A  P.  the  respect  and  attachment  of  the  Florentmes,  he 
XVIII.  evmccd  his  prudence  and  his  fidelity,  by  main- 
is  19.     taininga  strict  intercourse  with  the  Roman  see, 
jEt;44.   and  a  due  submission  to  the  supreme  pontiflf;  to 
whose  advice  he  constantly  resorted  on  ail  doubt- 
ful points,  and  to  whose  directions  he  strictly  and 
faithfully  conformed. 

The  power  which  Leo  X.  possessed  over  the 
uibinouni-  dutchy  of  Urbino,  was  yet  more  absolute  than 
mfnlon^o?"  that  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  Florentine  state.  By 
the  church.    ^^^  tenour  of  the  investiture,  the  sovereignty  had 
been  extended,  in  default  of  males,  to  the  female 
offspring  of  Lorenzo,  and  his  infant  daughter  was 
now  entitled  to  the  ducal  sceptre  ;  but  the  disad- 
vantages which  might  arise  from  such  a  govern- 
ment were  easily  foreseen,  and  Catherina,  under 
the  care  of  her  powerful  relatives,  was  reserved 
for  a  still  higher  destiny.     To  any  reconciliation 
between  its  former  sovereign  and  Leo  X.  the  ani- 
mosities which  had  arisen  between  them,  in  the 
course  of  the  contest  in  which  they  had  been  en* 
gaged,  had  placed  an  insuperable  bar ;  and  even 
if  the  pontiff'  had  been  inclined  to  an  accommoda- 
tion, the  restoration  of  the  dutchy  of  Urbino  to 
the  duke,  could  only  have  been  considered  as  an 
acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  pope,  that  in. 
expelling  him  from  his  dominions  he  had  committed 
an  act  of  injustice.   Having  therefore  first  dismem- 
bered the  dutchy  of  Urbino,  of  the  fortress  of  S. 
Leo,    and  the  district  of  Montefeltro,  which  he 

gave 
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gave  to  the  Florentines  as  a  compensation  for  the  chap. 
expenses  incurred,  and  the  services  rendered  by  xviii. 
them  in  the  acquisition  of  these  domains,  he  an-     15 1 9. 
nexed  the  remainder  of  the  territory  of  Urbino,  -^^^  ^'^' 
with  its  dependant  states  of  Pesaro  and  Sinigaglia, 
to  the  dominions  of  the  church. 


CHAP.   XIX. 

1519—1521. 

PROGRESS  of  the  reformation — Leo  X.  endeavours  to 
conciliate  Luther — Conferences  between  Luther  and 
Miltitz — Publick  disputation  at  Leipsick — Luther  is 
prevailed  upon  to  write  to  the  pope — Sarcastick  tenour 
of  his  letter — His  doctrines  condemned  at  Rome — Pur- 
port of  the  papal  bull — Its  reception  at  Wittemberg; — 
Luther  publickly  burns  the  bull  with  the  decretals  of  the 
church — He  endeavours  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the 
cmperour — Aleandro  papal  legate  to  the  imperial  court 
— Harangues  the  diet  of  the  empire  against  Luther — 
Luther  cited  to  appear  before  the  diet — His  journey  to 
Worms — His  first  appearance  before  the  assembly — 
His  second  appearance — He  i-efuses  to  retract  his  wri- 
tings— Observations  on  his  conduct — The  emperour 
declares  his  opinion — Further  eftbrts  to  prevail  upon 
Luther  to  retract — Condemned  by  an  imperial  edict — Is 
privately  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Wartburg — Henry 
VHI.  writes  against  Luther — Reformation  of  Switzer-  ' 
land  by  Zuinglius — Conduct  and  character  of  Luther — 
His  bold  assertion  of  the  right  of  private  judgment — 
His  inflexible  adherence  to  his  own  opinion — Uncha- 
ritable spirit  ©f  the  first  reformers — EfFects  of  the  re- 
formation on  literary  studies — On  the  fine  arts — On 
the  political  and  moral  state  of  Europe. 

1  HE  death  of  the  emperour  Maximilian,  and  chap. 
the  negotiations  and  intrigues  occasioned  by  the     xix. 
election  of  his  successour,  Charles  V.  had  for  a     ^519. 
time  withdrawn  the  attention  of  the  court  of  Rome      ^'     ' 
from  the  proceedings  of  Luther.     Of  this  oppor- 
tunity, 
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CHAP,  tunitv,  both  he  and  his  followers  had  availed  diem- 
^ix.     selves  to  spread  his  opinions,  both  by  preaching 
1519.    and  writing,  through  various  parts  of  Germany. 
Mt.  44.    The  eifect  of  these  exertions  was  most  visible  in 
fhTrlfoml-  Saxony,  where,  during  the  vacancy  of  the!  irape- 
tion.  j.-^|  dirone,  the  vicarial  authority  had  devolved  on 

the  elector  Frederick ;  Avho,  if  he  did  not  openly 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  reformation,  at  least  raised 
no  obstructions  to  its  progress.  Under  his  protec- 
tion, the  new  opinions  gained  considerable  strength; 
and  as  his  reputation  for  integrity,  talents,  and  per- 
sonal Avorth,  was  equal  to  that  of  any  sovereign  of 
his  time,  the  partiality  which  he  manifested  to  Lu- 
ther greatly  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  efforts 
of  that  daring  innovator.^ 

Leo  endear         No  sooncr  had  the  political  ferment  subsided, 
vours  to  pa-  ^|       j^^^  ugrain  tuiTicd  his  attention  to  the  progress 

eify  LutUer.  o       _  _  _     _  r       o 

of  Luther,  which  from  its  rapidity  and  extent,  now 
began  to  excite  a  real  alarm  at  Rome.  The  new 
decretal  which  Leo  had  issued  in  confirmation  of  in- 
dulgences, had  answered  no  otlier  purpose  than  to 
impel  Luther  to  a  more  direct  opposition.  To  what- 
ever height  die  pontifical  authority  erected  its  crest, 

Luther 


^  "  Procedebat  feliciter  Evangelium  sub  umbra  istius 
*'  principis,  et  late  propagabatur.  Movebat  ejus  autorhas 
'•  plurimos,  qui  cum  esset  sapieiilissimus  et  oculatissimus 
"  princeps,  not  poterat,  nisi  apud  iavidos,  suspicionem  in- 
"  currere  quod  hxresin  aut  hxrcticos  vellet  alere  et  tueri' 

Luther,  in  prof,  ad.  ofi. 
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Luther  opposed  himself  to  it  with  equal  confidence,  chap. 
and  Leo  at  length  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  con-  _^^^i_ 
ciliatory  measures.     In  this  it  is  probable  that  he    '519. 
follo^\  ed  the  dictates  of  his  own  temper  and  judg- 
ment,  which  ■were  naturally  inclined  to  lenity  and 
forbearance ;   and  it  is  certain  that  the  measure 
which  he  adopttxi  was  warmly  reprobated  by  many 
of  the  firm  and  orthodox  adherents  of  the  church. 
The  person  selected  by  the  pontiff  for  this  purpose, 
was  Charles  Miltitz,  a  Saxon  nobleman,  who  had 
served  Him  for  s  ome  years  in  a  military  capacity, 
and  had  been  afterwards  nominated  to  the  office  of 
counsellor  and  apostoiick  chamberlain.     To  this 
choice  Leo  was  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  led  by 
the  consideration  that  the  elector  Frederick  was 
supposed  to  have  long  wished  for  the  honour  of 
the  consecrated  rose,  which  is  annually  given  by 
the  pontiff  to  some  distinguished  personage  ;  ar.d 
he  therefore  thought  that,  by  complying  with  this 
request,  and  transmitting  this  mark  of  his  esteem 
by  the  hands  of  Miltitz,  he  should,  at  the  same 
time,  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  elector,  and  find 
an  opportunity  of  treating  with  Luther,  without 
humiliating  himself  by  the  appearance  of  sending 
an  express  messenger  for  that  purpose;     To  this 
it  may  be  added,  that  Miltitz  had  already  acted 
the  part  of  a  mediator  with  the  pope,  on  behalf  of 
Luther,  to  obtain  a  hearing  of  his  cause  in  Ger- 
many ;  which  office  he  had  been  solicited  to  under- 
take by  a  letter  from  the  university  of  Wittemberg. 
Nor  is  it  improbable  that  Leo  preferred  a  secular  to 

an 
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CHAP,  an  ecclesiastical  envoy,  in  the  hope  of  avoiding 
XIX.     those  speculative  disputations  which  had  hitherto 
1519.    only  tended  to  widen  the  breach  which  he  wished 
-^.t.  44.  to  close. 

The  reception  of  Miltitz  at  the  electoral  court 
gave  but  an  ill  omen  of  his  success.  Neither  the 
letters  of  the  pontiff',  nor  the  recommendations 
which  Miltitz  had  brought  to  Degenhart  Pfeffinger 
and  George  Spalatino,  two  of  the  principal  officers 
of  the  court,  could  remove  the  unfavourable  im- 
pressions which  had  preceded  his  arrival.  Instead 
of  receiving  with  satisfaction  and  respect,  the  high 
mark  of  pontifical  favour  of  which  Miltitz  was  the 
bearer,  the  elector  desired  it  might  be  consigned 
to  an  officer  of  his  court,  who  would  convey  it  to 
him  without  the  formality  of  a  publick  interview  ;'* 

and 


b  This  rose  the  pontiff  describes  in  his  letter  to  the 

elector  as    " Sacratissimam  auream  Rosam,  quarta 

"  dominica  Sanct^e  Quadragesimsc  a  nobis  chrismate  sancto 
"  delibatain,  odoriftroque  musco  inspersam,  cum  benedic- 
"  tione  Apostolica,  ut  vetus  est  consuetudo,  aliis  adhibitis 
"  sacris  ceremoniis  consecratam  ;  inunus  quippe  dignissi- 
"  mum  et  magni  mysterii,  a  Romano  pontifice  non  nisi 
"  alicui  ex  primoribus  christianorum  orbis  Regi  aut  Prin- 
"  cipi  de  Sancta  Apostolica  sede  bene  merito  quotannis 
"  dicari  et  mitti  solitam."  Leon.  x.  Efu  ad  Fred.  Duccm. 
uji.  Seckend.  p.  65.  Luther,  however,  asserts,  that  the 
elector  treated  the  present  of  the  pope  with  contempt, 
"  Nam  et  Rosam  quam  vocant  auream,  eodem  anno  ci  a 

"  Leone 
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and  to  the  remonstrances  of  Miltitz  respecting  Lu-  chap, 
ther,  he  coldly  answered,  that  he  would  not  act  as    ^^^' 
a  judge,  to  oppress  a  man  whom  he  hitherto  con-     1519. 
sidered  as  innocent.  ■^^'  ^^* 

These  discouraging  appearances  tended   still 
further  to  convince  Miltitz  that  the  mediation  of  <^o"f'=''«"<:" 

between  Lu« 

the  elector  would  be  hopeless,  except  he  could  ther  and 
first    prevail  upon  Luther  to    listen  to  pacifick 
measures.     He  therefore  requested  an  interview 
with  him,  which  was  with  some  difficulty  obtain- 
ed.    On  this  occasion,  Miltitz  cautiously  avoided 
all  theological  questions,  and  endeavoured,  by  the 
most  earnest  persuasions,  to  induce  him  to  lay 
aside  the  hostility  which  he  had  manifested  to  the 
holy  see.     He  acknowledged  the  abuses  to  which 
the  promulgation  of  indulgences  had  given  rise, 
and  highly  censured  the  misconduct  and  the  vio- 
lence of  Tetzel,  whom  he  called  before  him,  and 
reprehended  with  such  severity,  as  being  the  cause 
and  promoter  of  these  dissensions,  that  the  unfor- 
tunate monk,  terrified  by  tlie  threats  of  the  legate, 
and  by  the  letters  which  were  afterwards  address- 
ed to  him,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  vexation  and  his 

grief. 


"  Leone  X.  missam,  nuUo  honore  dignatus  est,  imo,  pro 
"  ridiculo  habuit,  ita  desperare  coacti  sunt  Romanistse  a 
"  studiis  fallendi  tanti  principis."     Lut/u  in /ira:/.  e(  v.  Pal' 
lavicinif  Concil.  di  Trent,  lib.  uji.  96. 
VOL.  IV.  G 
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CHAP,  grief. "  By  these  and  similar  measures,  Luther 
^^^'  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  relax  in  his  oppo- 
1519.    sition,  and  to  address  a  letter  to  the  pontiff,  in 

iEt.  44.  which  he  laments,  with  apparent  sincerity,  the  part 
which  he  had  acted,  and  to  which,  as  he  asserts, 
he  had  been  impelled  by  the  misconduct,  avarice, 
and  violence  of  his  enemies  ;  and  declares,  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  the  world,  that  he  had  never 
wished  to  impeach  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
see  and  of  the  pontiff,  which  was  held  by  him  as 
supreme  over  all  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  except 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  also  professes  his 
readiness  to  refrain  from  the  further  discussion  of 
the  question  concerning  indulgences,  provided  his 
adversaries  would  do  the  like.  From  the  pacifick 
and  obedient  tenour  of  this  letter,  there  is  indeed 
reason  to  infer  that  Luther  was  not  at  this  time 
averse  to  a  reconciliation  ;  nor  did  Leo  hesitate  to 
reply  to  it  in  the  softest  and  most  pacifick  terms, 
insomuch,  that  the  friends  of  peace  began  to  flatter 
themselves  that  these  disturbances  would  soon  be 
amicably  terminated.'^  But  other  circumstances 
arose,  which  revived  the  fermentation  of  theolo- 
gical 


^  When  Luther  was  informed  of  his  sickness,  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  him,  entreating  him  "  to  keep  up  his 
spirits,  and  to  fear  nothing  from  his  resentment,"  Sec. 
ImiIi.  o/u  in  ji  <if'  Whether  this  was  really  intended  as  a 
consolation,  the  reader  will  judge. 

^  V.  JMoshcim,  Ecclcsiast,  Hist.  v.  ii.  Ji,  21.  noie  (u). 
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gical  disputes,  and  J^a^'e  new  life  to  those  animosi-  chap. 
ties,  which  appear  to  be  their  jiatural and  invariable    ^^^' 
result.  1519. 

^t.  44. 

Andrew  Bodenstein,  better  known  by  the  name  Pubiickd-.s. 
of  Carlostadt^  or  Carlostadius^  assumed  by  him  Cipd'ck."' 
from  the  place  of  his  birth,  \\'as  at  this  time  arch- 
deacon of  the  cathedral  at  Wittemberg,  and  having 
embraced  the  opinions  of  Luther,  had  published 
a  thesis  in  their  defence.  This  again  called  forth 
the  papal  champion  Eccius,  and  after  much  alter- 
cation, it  was  at  length  determined,  that  the  dis- 
pute should  be  decided  by  single  combat,  substi- 
tuting only  the  A\eapons  of  argument  to  those  of 
force.  Of  this  contest,  which  was  carried  on  in 
the  city  of  Lcipsick,  in  the  presence  of  George, 
duke  of  Saxony,  the  uncle  of  the  elector  Frede- 
rick, and  a  large  concourse  of  other  eminent  per- 
sons, both  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  the  partisans 
of  the  Roman  church,  and  the  adherents  to  the 
reformation,  have  each  left  a  full  account.^  After 
the  parties  had  tried  their  skill  for  several  succes- 
sive days,  Luther  himself,  who  had  accompanied 
his  friend  Cariostadt,  entered  the  lists  ^vith  Eccius. 
The  battle  was  renewed  with  great  violence,  and 
if  the  disputants  did  not  succeed  in  enlightening 
the  understanding,  they  at  least  inflamed  tiie  pas- 
sions of  each  other  to  a  degree  of  animosity, 

Mhich 


^  Mdchior.  Adam,  in  vita  Carlostadii,  fi.  38. 
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CHAP,  which  siiiBciently  discovered  itself  in  riieir  future 
^i^'  conduct/  Hoffman,  the  principal  of  the  univer. 
1519.  sity 

lit.  44. 

^  This  famous  dispute  commenced  on  the  27th  day  of 
June,  1519.     The  principal  question  agitated  between  Car- 
lostadt  and  Eccius  was,  whether  the  human  will  had  any  ofU' 
ration  in   the  fierformance    of  good  nvorks,    or  ivas  merely 
passive  to  the  fionvcr  of  divine  grace  ?  The  debate  continued 
six  days  ;  Eccius  maintaining  that  the  ivill  cooperated  with 
the  divine  favour,  and  Carlostadt  asserting  its  total  inefficacy 
for  any  meritorious  purpose.     The  debate  between  Luther 
and  Eccius  occupied  ten  days,  in  the  course  of  which  Lu- 
ther delivered  his  opinion  respecting /n^r^a^o?"!/,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  he  asserted  could  not  be  proved  by  scripture ; 
of  indulgences,  which  he  contended  were  useless  ;  of  the 
remission  offimiishment,  which  he  considered  as  inseparable 
from  the  remission  of  sin  ;  oi  repentance,  which  he  asserted 
must  arise  from  charity  and  love,  and  was  useless  if  induced 
by  fear  ;  of  the  primacy  of  the  pope,  which  he  boldly  con- 
tended was  supported  by  human,  and  not  by   divine  au- 
thority.    This  last  point  was  contested  by  both  parties  with 
great  earnestness  and  ability.     Luther,  however,  acknow- 
ledges, that  he  and  his  friends  were  overcome,  at  least  by 
clamour  and  by  gestures ;  "  Ita,  me  Deus  amet,  fateri  cogor 
«  victos  nos  esse,  clamore  et  gestu."     Excerpta  Lutheri,  de 
suis  et  Carolostadii  thesibus,  ap.  Seckend.  p.  73. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Milton  appears  as  an  advocate  for 
the  Catholick  doctrine  of  free-will,  in  opposition  to  the 
Lutheran  and  Calvinistick  opinion  of  the  total  inefficacy  of 
^he  human  mind  to  all  good  purposes. 

"  Freely  they  stood,  who  stood,  and  fell,  who  fell : 
»  Not  free,  what  proof  could  they  have  given  sincere, 

"Of 
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sity  of  Leipsick,  who  sat  as  umpire  on  this  occa-  chap. 
sion,  was  too  discreet  to  determine  between  the    ^^^' 
contending  parties.     Each,  therefore,  claimed  the     1519. 
victory  ;  but  the  final  decision  upon  the  various    ^t.  44. 
questions   which  had  been  agitated  was  referred 
to  the  universities  of  Paris  and  of  Erfurt.     This 
debate  was  again  renewed  in  writing,  when  not 
only  Carlostadt,  Eccius,  and  Luther,  but  Melanc- 
thon,  Erasmus,  and  several  other  eminent  scholars 
took  an  important  part  in  asserting  or  opposing  the 
various  opinions  which  had  been  advanced  at  Leip- 
sick.    By  the  publication  of  these  works,    the 
spirit  of  discussion  and  inquir}^  was  still  further 
extended  ;    and  wliether  the  truth  was  with  the 
one,  or  the  other,  or  with  neither  of  the  parties, 
the  prolongation  of  the  contest  proved  almost  as 
injurious  to  the  court  of  Rome,  as  if  its  cause  had 
experienced  a  total  defeat. 

On  the  return  of  Luther  to  Wittemberg,  MiU 
titz  renewed  his  endeavours  to  prevail  upon  him  prtv'luedup. 
to  desist  from  further  opijosition,  and  to  submit""'"''"^'' 

^  ■•  to  the  pope. 

himself  to  the  authority  of  the  holy  see.  For  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object  he  laboured  un- 
ceasingl} %  with  such  commendations  of  the  virtues 

and 


"  Of  true  allegiance,  constant  faith  or  love  ? 
"  Where  only  nohat  they  needs  must  do  appeared, 
"  Not  what  they  would,  what  praise  could  they  receive  ?' 

Par.  Lost,  Booknx.  v.  102. 
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CHAP,  and  talents  of  Luther,  and  such  acknowledgments 
x^x-  of  the  misconduct  and  corruptions  of  the  Roman 
1519.  court,  as  he  thought  were  likely  to  gain  his  confi- 
Mt.  44.  dence  and  disarm  his  resentment;  a  conduct  which 
has  been  considered,  by  the  papal  historians,  as 
highly  derogatory  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  of  whom 
he  was  the  legate,  and  injurious  to  the  cause  which 
he  was  employed  to  defend.  They  have  also  ac- 
cused this  envoy  of  indulging  himself  too  freely  in 
convivial  entertainments,  and  the  use  of  wine  ;  on 
which  occasions  he  amused  his  friends  with  many 
exaggerated  anecdotes,  to  the  discredit  and  dis- 
grace of  the  Roman  court ;  which  being  founded 
on  the  authority  of  the  pope's  nuncio,  ^\'ere  re- 
ceived and  repeated  as  authentick.^  Finding,  how- 
ever, that  all  his  efforts  to  subdue  the  pertinacity 
of  Luther  were  ineffectual,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
assistance  of  the  society  of  Augustine  monks,  then 
met  in  a  general  cliapter,  whom  he  prevailed  upon 
to  send  a  deputation  to  their  erring  brother,  to 
recall  him  to  a  sense  of  his  duty.  Luther  appeared 
to  be  well  pleased  with  this  mark  of  respect,  and 
promised  that  he  would  again  write  to  the  pontiff, 
with  a  further  explanation  of  his  conduct.  Avail- 
ing himself,  therefore,  of  this  opportunity,  he  ad- 
dressed another  letter  to  Leo  X.  which  in  its^ 
purport  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 

singular, 


s  Pallavi  Cone,  di  Trento  lib.'i,  cafi,  xviii./j.  1 14. 
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singular,  and  in  its  consequences  as  one  of  the  chap. 
most  important,  that  ever  the  pen  of  an  individual     xtx. 
produced.     Under  the  pretext  of  obedience,  re-     1520. 
spect,  and  even  affection  for  the  pontiff,  he  has   ^^'  *^* 
conveyed  the    most  determined   opposition,    the 
most  bitter  satire,  and  the  most  marked  contempt ; 
insomuch,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a 
composition  more  replete  with  insult  and  offence, 
than  that  which  Luther  affected  to  allow  himself  to 
be  prevailed  on  to  write,  by  the  representations  of 
his  own  fraternity.     "  Amongst  the  monsters  of 
"  the  age,"   says  Luther,   "  with  whom   I  have 
*'  now  waged  nearly  a  three  years  war,  I  am  com- 
"  pelled  at  times  to  turn  my  regards  towards  you,  sarcasUck 
*'  O  most  holy  father  Leo;  or  rather  I  may  say,  LuThertr 
*'  that  as  you  are  esteemed  to  be  the  sole  cause  ^^''^'°^ 
"  of  the  contest,  you  are  never  absent  from  my 
"  thoughts.     For  although  I  have  been  compelled 
"  by  your  impious  flatterers,  who  have  attacked 
"  me  without  any  cause,  to  appeal  to  a  general 
"  council,  regardless  of  the  empty  decrees  of  your 
"  predecessors,  Pius  and  Julius,  which  by  a  kind 
"  of  stupid  tyranny,  were  intended  to  prevent  such 
"  a  measure,  yet  I  liave  never  allowed  my  mind  to 
"  be  so  far  alienated  from  your  holiness,  as  not  to 
"  be  most  earnestly  solicitous  for  the  happiness 
"  both  of  yourself  and  your  see,  which  I  have 
*'  always  endeavoured,  as  far  as  in  my  power,  to 
*'  obtain  from  God  by  continual  and  ardent  sup- 
"  plications.     It  is  true,  I  have  almost  learnt  to 
"  despise  and  to  exult  over  the  threats  of  those 

"  who 
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p  H  A  P.  "  who  have  endeavoured  to  terrify  me  by  the  ma- 

xix.    "jesty  of  your  name  and  authority  ;  but  there  is 

1520.    <'  one  circumstance  which  I  cannot  contemn,  and 

^t.  45.  "  which  has  compelled  me  again  to  address  your 

"  holiness.      I    understand    I  have   been   highly 

"  blamed,  as  having  had  the  temerity  to  carry  my 

"  opposition  so  far  as  even  to  attack  your  personal 

"  character. 

"  I  must,  however,  most  explicitly  assure  you, 
*'  that  whenever  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention 
"  you,  I  have  never  done  it  but  in  the  best  and 
*'  most  magnificent  terms.     Had  I   done  other- 
*'  wise  I  should  have  belied  my  own  judgment, 
"  and  should  not  only  concur  in  the  opinion  of  my 
"  adversaries,  but  most  willingly  acknowledge  my 
"  rashness  and  impiety.     I  have  given  you  the  ap- 
•'  pellation  of  a  Daniel  in  Babylon,  and  have  even 
"  endeavoured  to  defend  you  against  your  great 
"  calumniator  Silvester  (Prierio)  with  a  sincerity 
"  which  any  reader  will  abundantly  perceive  in 
"  my  works.     The  unsullied  reputation  of  your 
"  life  is  indeed  so  august,  and  so  celebrated  in 
"  every  part  of  the  world  by  the  applauses  of 
"  learned  men,  as  to  set  at  defiance  any  aspersions 
"  which  can  be  thrown  upon  it.     I   am  not  so 
"  absurd  as  to  attack  him  whom  every  one  com- 
"  mends,   when  it  has  always  been  my  rule  to 
*'  spare   even    those  whom  publick  report   con- 
*'  demns.     I  delight  not  in  blazoning  the  crimes 
*'  of  others,  being  conscious  of  the  mote  which  is 


"in 
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**  in  my  own  eye,  and  not  regarding  m3'self  as  c  h  a  p. 
*'  entitled  to  throw  tlie  first  stone  at  an  adultress."     ^^^' 

1520. 

After  justifying  the  asperity  witli  whieh  he  has  -^t.  45. 
commented  on  the  misconduct  of  his  adversaries, 
by  the  example  of  Chiist  and  of  the  prophets  and 
apostles,   he  thus  proceeds :   "I  must,  however, 
"  acknowledge  my  total  abhorrence  of  your  see, 
"  the  Roman  court,    which  neither  you  nor  any 
*'  man   can   deny,   is   more   corrupt   than    either 
"  Babylon  or  Sodom,  and  according  to  the  best  of 
my  information,  is  sunk  in  the  most  deplorable 
and  notorious  impiety. '^     I  have  been,  therefore, 
truly  indignant  to  find  that  under  your  name, 
*'  and  the  pretext  of  the  Roman  church,  the  people 
"  of  Christ  have  been  made  a  sport  of;  which  I 

have 


It  must  be  observed,  that  Luther  had  been  in  Rome, 
in  the  year  1510,  on  the  affairs  of  his  convent,  where  he 
had  been  greatly  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  manners  of  the  people,  in  the  performance  of  reli- 
gious worship.  '•  Ego  Romx,"  says  he,  "  non  diu  fui.  Ibi 
"  celebravi  ipse,  et  vidi  celebrari  aliquot  missas,  sed  ita,  ut 
"  quoties  recordor,  exeorer  illas.  Nam  super  mensam' 
"  inter  alia,  audivi  Curtisanos  quosdani  ridendo  gloriari ; 
"  nonnullos  in  ara  super  panem  et  vinum  hxc  verba  pro- 
"  nuntiare."  Panis  es^  panis  manebis  ;  vinum  es,  vinum 
manebis.  Ex.  Luther,  op.  German,  toni,  vi.  Jenx,  ap.  Mclch. 
Adam  in  vita..,  49.  Speaking  of  this  journey  in  his  CQllo(juia, 
he  observes,  that  he  would  not  have  exchanged  it  for  a 
thousand  floruis.     lb, 

VOL.  IV.  H 
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CHAP."  have  opposed,  and  will  oppose,  as  long  as  the 
XIX-     '*■  spirit  of  faith  shall  remain  in  me.     Not  that  I 
1520.     "  would  attempt  impossibilities,  or  expect    that 
^t.  45.  "  my  efforts   could  avail  against   such  a  hostile 
*'  throng  of  flatterers,   and  in  the  midst  of  the 
"  commotions  of  that  Babylon.     I  owe,  however, 
"  something  to  my  brethren,  and  conceive  that  it 
"  behoves  me  to  keep  watch  that  they  are  not 
''  seized  in  such  numbers,  nor  so  violently  attack- 
''  ed,  by  this  Roman  plague.    For  what  has  Rome 
*'  poured  out  for  these  maiiy  years  past  (as  you 
*'  well  know)  but  the  desolation  of  all  things,  both 
*'  of  body  and  soul,  and  the  worst  examples  of  all 
"  iniquity.     It  is  indeed  as  clear  as  day-light  to 
"  all  mankind,  that  the  Roman  church,  formerly 
"  the  most  holy  of  all  churches,  is  become  the 
"  most  licentious  den  of  thieves,  the  most  shame- 
"  less  of  all  brothels,  the  kingdom  of  sin,  of  death 
"  and  of  hell ;  the  wickedness  of  which  not  Anti- 
"  christ  himself  could  conceive. 

"  In  the  mean  time  you,  O  Leo,  sit  like  a  lamb 
"  amidst  wolves,  and  live  like  Daniel  amidst  the 
*'  lions,  or  Ezechiel  among  the  scorpions.  But 
*'  what  can  you  oppose  to  these  monsters?  Three 
*'  or  four  learned  and  excellent  cardinals  !  but 
"  what  are  these  on  such  an  occasion  ?  In  fact, 
"  you  would  all  sooner  perish  by  poison  than  at- 
''  tempt  a  remedy  to  these  disorders.  The  fate 
"  of  the  court  of  Rome  is  decreed;  the  wrath  of 
"God  is  upon  it;  advice  it  detests ;  rcibrmation 
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*'  it  dreads  ;    the  fury  of  its  impiety  cannot  be  chap. 
*'  mitigated,  and  it  has  now  fulfilled  that  which     ^i^- 


*'  was  said  of  its  mother,  PFe  /la'vc  medicined  Baby-  ^^^o. 
/<?7z,  and  she  is  not  healed;  let  us  therefore  lea^oe 
her.  It  was  the  office  of  you  and  of  your  cardi- 
"  nals  to  have  applied  a  remedy  ;  but  the  disorder 
"  derides  the  hand  of  the  physician,  nee  ciirrus 
*'  audit  hahenas.  Under  these  impressions  I  have 
"  alwa3''s  lamented,  O  most  excellent  Leo,  that 
"  you,  who  are  worthy  of  better  times,  should 
"  have  been  elected  to  the  pontificate  in  such  days 
*'  as  these.  Rome  merits  you  not,  nor  those  who 
*'  resemble  you,  but  Satan  himself,  who  in  fact 
reigns  more  than  you  in  that  Babylon  ;  vv  ould 
that  you  could  exchange  that  state,  which  your 
*'  inveterate  enemies  represent  to  you  as  an  ho- 
"  nour,  for  some  petty  living  ;  or  would  support 
"  yourself  by  your  paternal  inheritance  ;  for  of 
"  such  honours,  none  are  worthy  but  Iscariots,  the 
*' sons  of  perdition." 

After  pouring  out  these  invectives,  and  others 
of  a  similar  kind,  always  pointed  with  expressions 
of  the  most  contemptuous  kindness  for  the  pon- 
tiff, Luther  proceeds  to  give  a  brief  history  of  his 
conduct,  and  of  the  efforts  made  to  pacify  him  by 
the  Roman  court ;  in  which  he  speaks  of  Eccius 
as  the  servant  of  Satan,  and  the  adversary  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  adverts  to  the  conduct  of  the  cardinal 
of  Gaeta  \\\i\\  an  acrimony,  by  no  means  consistent 
with  his  former  professions  in  this  respect.     He 

then 
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CHAP,  then  declares,  that  in  consequence  of  the  represen- 
^^^-  tations  of  the  Augustine  lathers,  who  had  entreated 
1520.     him  at  least  to  honour  the  person  of  the  pontiff, 

J^A.  45,  and  assured  him  that  a  reconcihation  was  yet  prac- 
ticable, he  had  joyfully  and  gratefully  undertaken 
the  present  address.  "Thus  I  come,"  says  he, 
"  most  holy  father,  and  prostrating  myself  before 
"you,  entreat  that  you  will,  if  possible,  lay  hands 
"  on  and  bridle  those  flatterers  who,  whilst  they 
"  pretend  to  be  pacifick,  are  the  enemies  of  peace. 
"  Let  no  one,  however,  presume  to  think,  most 
"  holy  father,  that  I  shall  sing  apalhwde,  unless  he 
"  wishes  to  give  rise  to  a  still  greater  storm.  I 
"  shall  admit  of  no  restraints  in  interpreting  the 
"  word  of  God  ;  for  the  word  of  God,  which  in- 
"  culcates  the  liberty  of  all,  must  itself  be  free. 
"  Except  in  these  points,  there  is  nothing  to  which 
"  I  am  not  ready  to  submit.  I  hate  contention,  I 
"  will  provoke  no  one  ;  but  being  provoked,  whilst 
"  Christ  assists  me,  I  will  not  be  mute.  With 
"  one  word  your  holiness  might  silence  these  com- 
"  motions,  and  establish  that  peace  which  I  so 
'*  earnestly  desire. 

"  Allow  me,  however,  to  caution  you,  my 
"  good  father  Leo,  against  those  sirens  who  would 
"  persuade  you  that  you  are  not  altogether  a  man, 
"  but  a  compound  of  man  and  God,  and  can  com- 
"  mand  and  require  whatever  you  please.  This, 
"  I  assure  you,  will  be  of  no  avail.  You  are  the 
*'  servant  of  servants,  and  of  all  mankind,  are  seat- 

"ed 
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ed  in  the  most  deplorable  and  perilous  place,  chap. 

Be  not  deceived  by  those  who  pretend  that  you     xix. 

are  lord  of  the  earth,  that  there  can  be  no  Chris-     ^520. 

tian  without  your  authority,  and  that  you  have  ^^'  ^^* 

any  power  in  heaven,  in  hell,  or  in  purgatory. 

They  are  your  enemies,  and  seek  to  destroy  your 

soul,  as  it  was  said  by  Esaias,  0  ?ny  people,  they 

who  pronounce  you  happy  decehe  you.      Thus 

they  impose  upon  you  who  exalt  you  above  a 

council,    and  the  universal  church  ;    and   who 

attribute  to  you  alone  the  right  of  interpreting  the 

scriptures,   and  endeavour  under  your  name  to 

establish   their  own   impiety.      Alas,    by  their 

means,  Satan  has  made  gi'eat  gain  among  your 

predecessors.'" 

This 


^  The  protestant  writers,  willing  to  attribute  the  schism 
of  the  church  wholly  to  the  rash  and  intemperate  conduct 
of  the  Roman  pontiff,  have  passed  over  in  silence  this  pro- 
voking letter  of  Luther,  although  published  in  the  general 
collection  of  his  works,  (v.  Clm.  C/iais,  Alosheim,  Robert- 
son, iP'c.J  Others  who  have  cited  it,  have  supposed  that 
Luther  was  serious  in  his  professions  of  respect  and  attach- 
ment to  Leo  X.  and  that  the  pontiff  should  have  considered 
it  as  a  peace  offering  (v.  Slaidcn  and  Scckcndorf)  but  it 
requires  a  great  share  either  of  prejudice  or  of  dulness-  not 
to  perceive  that  the  whole  is  a  bitter  satire,  rendered  more 
galling  by  the  pretended  anxiety  of  the  writer  for  the  tem- 
poral and  eternal  welfare  of  the  pope.  Seckendorf  has  also 
attempted  to  prove,  that  although  this  letter  bears  the 
date  of  the  6th  April,  1520,  it  was  not  written  till  the  6th 

of 
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CHAP.       This  letter,  which  bears  date  the  sixth  day  of 

^Jx.     April,   1520,  was  accompanied  by  the  treatise  of 

1520.     Luther  on  Christian  liberty,  which  he  professes  to 

^t.  45.  transmit  to  the  pope  as  a  proof  of  his  pacifick  dis- 

ut'eslf  Lu-  position,  and  of  his  desire  to  attend  to  his  studies, 

ther  pubiick.  if  the  flatterers  of  the  pontiff"  would  allow  him  ;  but 

ly  condemn- 
ed at  Rome,  which  the  advocates  of  the  Roman  church  have 

considered  as  an  additional  proof  of  his  arrogance 

and 


of  September  following,  or  afterwards  ;  an  opinion  which 
he  has  laboured  to  support  with  great  industry  ;  but  not  to 
rely  on  the  publication  of  the  letter  with  the  date  of  the 
6th  April,  and  the  concurring  testimony  of  Pallavicini  and 
Sleidan,  who  have  placed  it  before  the  issuing  of  the  papal 
bull  of  the  15th  June,  it  bears  the  most  decisive  internal 
evidence  of  its  having  been  written  before  the  final  con- 
demnation of  Luther  and  his  doctrines  had  been  determined 
on  at  Rome.  The  6th  September  mentioned  as  the  date 
of  this  letter  in  the  Gci-man  translation,  is  therefore  a  most 
evident  errour,  for  the  execrable  bull,  as  Luther  denomi- 
nated it,  had  then  been  published  nearly  three  months,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  in  this  letter  have 
passed  it  over  in  silence.  The  negotiations  between  Lu- 
ther and  Miltitz,  which  Seckendorf  has  so  fully  given,  and 
which  he  places  in  October,  1520,  are  evidently  post  dated 
by  a  whole  year  ;  all  such  discussions  having  been  termi- 
nated by  the  issuing  of  the  bull  of  the  15th  June  preceding; 
after  the  publication  of  which  the  papal  legate  could  hold 
no  commimication  with  a  declared  heretick,  much  less 
could  they  have  lived  together  at  Lichtemburg,  hilariter  in- 
ter ifisos,  as  it  appears  they  had  done,-  from  a  letter  of 
Wolfgang  Reisscnbusch  cited  by  Seckendorf,  lib.  i.  sec. 
xxvii./J.  99. 
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and  his  disobedience.    The  measure  of  his  offences  chap. 
was  now  full ;  the  pontiff,  indeed,  had  long  been     xix. 
solicited  to  apply  an  eftectual  remedy  to  these  dis-     1520. 
orders.     The  friars  accused  him  of  negligence,   -^t.  45. 
and  complained,  that  whilst  he  was  employed  in 
pompous  exhibitions,  in  hunting,  in  musick,  or 
other  amusements,   he  disregarded  affairs  of  the 
highest  moment.     They  asserted,  that  in  matters 
of  faith,  the  least  deviation  is  of  importance  ;  that 
the  time  to  eradicate  the  evil  is  before  it  has  besrun 
to  spread  itself;  that  the  revolt  of  Arius  was  at 
first  a  spark,  that  might  have  been  extinguished, 
but  which,  being  neglected,   had  set  fire  to  the 
world.    That  the  efforts  of  John  Huss,  and  Jerome 
of  Prague,  would  have  been  attended  with  similar 
success,  if  they  had  not  been  frustrated  in  the  com- 
mencement,  by  the  vigilance  of  the  council  of 
Constance.^     These  sentiments  were  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  the  pontiff,  who,  so  far  from  wishing 
to  resort  to  severity,  regretted  that  he  had  already 
interfered  so  much  in  the  business,  and  made  him- 
self a  party,  where  he  ought  to  have  assumed  the 
more  dignified  character  of  a  judge.'''     The  remon- 
strances, however,  of  the  prelates  and  universities 
of  Germany,  added  to  those  of  the  Roman  clergy, 
and  above  all,  the  excess  to  which  Luther  had  now 

carried 


j  Sar/ii,  Hint,  del  Condi,  di  Tre7Uo.  lib.'w.p.  10, 
k  Ibid,  iv.fi,  11. 
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CHAP,  carried  his  opposition,  compelled  him,  at  length, 

^Jx.     to  have  recourse  to  decisive  measures ;  and  a  con- 

1520.     gregation  of  the  cardinals,  prelates,    theologians, 

Mt.  45.    and  canonists,  was  summoned  at  Rome,  for  the 

purpose  of  deliberating  on  the  mode  in  which  his 

condemnation  should  be  announced. 

The  form  of  the  bull  by  which  Luther  and  his 
doctrines  \\'ere  to  be  condemned,  gave  rise  to  many 
debates,  and  a  great  variety  of  opinion ;  and  the 
authority  of  the  pontiff  was  necessary,  to  terminate 
a  contest  between  the  cardinals  Pietro  Accolti,  and 
Lorenzo  Pucci,  the  datary,  each  of  whom  had 
proposed  the  form  of  the  bull,  and  Vvcre  earnest  in 
the  defence  of  their  respective  opinions.  At  length, 
the  model  of  Accolti  was,  with  some  variations, 
adopted ;  and  this  formidable  document,  which  has 
been  considered  as  the  final  separation  of  Luther 
and  his  adherents  from  the  Roman  church,  and  as 
the  foundation  of  the  celebrated  council  of  Trent, 
was  issued,  v/ith  the  date  of  the  fifteenth  day  of 
June,  1520.^ 

Purport  of  By  this  buU,  tlic  suprcmc  poutiff,  after  calling 

bull.  upon  Christ  to  arise  and  judge  his  own  cause,  and 

upon  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  all  the  host  of  saints, 

to  intercede  for  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church, 

selects 


'  Sar/ii,  Condi,  di   Trcnto,  lib.,   iv,  /;.    11.     Pallaxncini., 
Concil.  di  Trento,  cafi.  xx. /i.  IIS. 
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selects  forty-one  articles,  from  the  assertions  and  chap. 
writings  of  Luther,  as  heretical,  dangerous,  and  ^i^- 
scandalous,  offensive  to  pious  ears,  contrary  to  '^^o. 
Christian  charity,  the  respect  due  to  the  Roman  ^*  ^^' 
church,  and  to  that  obedience  which  is  the  sinew 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  He  then  proceeds  to 
condemn  them,  and  prohibits  every  person,  under 
pain  of  excommunication,  from  advancing,  defend- 
ing, preaching,  or  favouring,  the  opinions  therein 
contained.  He  also  condemns  the  books  publish- 
ed by  Luther,  as  containing  similar  assertions,  and 
directs  that  they  shall  be  sought  out,  and  publickly 
burnt.  Proceeding  then  to  the  person  of  Luther, 
the  pontiff,  declares,  that  he  has  omitted  no  effort 
of  paternal  charity,  to  reclaim  him  from  his  errours, 
that  he  has  invited  him  to  Rome,  ofiered  him  a  safe 
conduct,  and  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  his 
journey,  in  the  full  confidence  that  he  would,  on 
his  arrival,  have  acknowledged  his  errours,  and 
have  discovered  that  in  his  contempt  of  the  Roman 
court,  and  his  accusations  against  the  holy  pontiff, 
he  had  been  misled  by  empty  and  malicious  reports. 
That  Luther  had,  notwithstanding  this  summons, 
contumaciously  refused,  for  upwards  of  a  year,  to 
appear  at  Rome ;  that  he  still  persevered  in  his  refu- 
;sai ;  and  that  adding  one  offence  to  another,  he 
had  rashly  dared  to  appeal  to  a  future  council,  in 
defiance  of  the  constitutions  of  Pius  II.  and  Julius 
IL  which  had  declared  all  such  appeals  heretical. 
That  in  consequence  of  these  reiterated  offences, 
the  pope  might  justly  have  proceeded  to  his  con- 
▼OL.  IV.  I  demnation 
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CHAP,  demnation,  but  that  being  induced  by  the  voice 
XIX.     of  his  brethren,  and  imitating  the  clemency  of  the 
1520.     Omnipotent,  who  desireth  not  the  death  of  a  sin- 
Mt.  45.    ner,    he  had  forgotten  all  the    offences  hitherto 
committed  by   Luther    against   himself  and  the 
holy  see,  had  determined  to  treat  him  with  the 
greatest  lenity,   and   to   endeavour,    by  mildness 
alone,  to  recall  him  to  a  sense  of  his  duty ;  in  which 
case  he  was  still  willing  to  receive  him,  like  the 
repentant  piodigal,  into  the  bosom  of  the  church. 
He  then  proceeds  to  exhort  Luther  and  his  adhe- 
rents to  maintain  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church 
of  Christ;    prohibits   them   from  preaching,  and 
admonishes  them,  within  sixty  days  publickly  to 
jecant  their  errours,  and  commit  their  \\ ritings  to 
the  flames ;  otherwise  he  denounces  them  as  noto- 
rious and  pertinacious  hereticks  ;  he  requires  all 
Christian  princes  and  pov>ers  to  seize  upon  Luther 
and  his  adherents,  and  send  them  to  Rome,  or  at 
least,  to  expel  them  from  their  territories;  and  he 
interdicts  every  place  to  which  tl  ey  may  be  allowed 
to  resort ;  and  lastly,  he  directs  that  this  bull  shall 
be  read  through  all  Chistendom,  and  exconmni- 
cates  those  who  may  oppose  its  publication.'" 

The 


'"  On  this  bull,  which  eflFecterl  the  entire  separation  of 
the  reformers  from  the  church  of  Rome,  Uh'ic  Hutten 
wrote  a  series  of  sarcastick  commentaries  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  works  of  Luther,  vol.  \.  fu  423. 
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The  execution  of  this  bull  was  intrusted  to  c  hat. 
Eccius,  who  had  repaired  to  Rome,  in  order  to     '^^^' 
expedite  it,  and  having  accomplished  his  purpose,     1520. 
hastened  with  it  to  Germany,  as  a  trophy  of  his  ^'^'  ^^' 
victory.     The  delegation  of  tliis  authority  to  an  ll'^'^lTto 
avowed  and  personal  enemy  of  Luther,  was  not,  Eccius. 
however,  calculated  to  allay  the  resentment  of  diat 
fearless  reformer ;  and  has  been  justly  censured, 
even  by  the  firmest  apologists  of  the  Roman  court, 
as  affording  a  pretext  to  Luther,  that  this  mea- 
sure was  not  the  result  of  an  impartial  considera- 
tion of  his  conduct,  but  of  the  odium  of  his  de- 
clared and  inveterate  enemies." 

On  the  publication  of  this  instrument,  Leo  X.  us  execution 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  rj^vt'' 
and  another  to  the  elector  Frederick,  in  the  latter  "'y  °^  wit- 

,  _  -  temberg. 

of  which,  taking  for  granted  ihe  firm  attachment 
of  the  elector  to  the  holy  church,  and  his  enmity 
to  the  efforts  of  that  child  of  iniquity,  Martin  Lu- 
ther, he  commends  him  highly  for  services  which 
he  had  certainly  never  rendered.  He  then  proceeds 
to  acquaint  him,  that  all  efforts  to  reclaim  Luther 
having  proved  ineffectual,  he  had  issued  a  decree 
against  him,  of  which  he  had  transmitted  him  a 
copy,  printed  at  Rome ;  and  entreats  him  to  use 
his  authority  to  prevail  upon  Luther  to  recant  his 

errcurs. 


"  Pallaviciniy  Concil,  di  Trento.  cafi.  xx. /i.  1 19. 
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CHAP,  errours,  and  in  case  of  his  obstinacy,  to  take  hira 
^^^'     into  custody,  and  retain  his  person,  under  the  di- 
1520.     rections  df  the  holy   see.     It  is,  however,  suffi- 
^t.  45.   ciently  apparent,  that  this  letter  was  rather  written 
from  political  motives,  to  justify  to  the  publick  the 
conduct  of  the  Roman  court,  than  with  any  expec- 
tation of  influencing  the  elector  to  take  a  hostile 
part  against  Luther  ;  that  sovereign  having  only  a 
few  months  before,  in  a  letter  written  to  Rome,  de- 
cidedly expressed  his  opinion,  "  That  if,  instead 
*^  of  endeavouring  to  convince  the  reformers  by 
**  arguments  and  authorities  from  scripture,  the 
*'  Roman  court  should  have  recourse  to  threats  and 
**  violence,  it  would  inevitably  occasion  the  most  bit- 
"  ter  dissensions,  and  destructive  tumults  through- 
*'  out  all  Germany."     The  absence  of  the  elector, 
who  was  at  the  imperial  court  when  the  letter  of 
Leo  X.  arrived  at  Wittemberg,  afforded  a  pretext 
for  the  university  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the 
bull  until  his  return ;  but,  by  the   instigation  of 
Eccius,  the   writings  of  Luther  were  publickly 
burnt  at  Cologn,  Louvain,  and  other  cities  of  the 
Netherlands  and  Germany. 

Luther  pub.  Thc  first  mcasurc  adopted  by  Luther  in  oppo- 
the''buii,w'i!h  sition  to  the  pontifical  decree,  was  to  renew  his  ap- 
the  decretals       |  ^^  ^  orencral  couucil.     He  soon  afterwards 

of  the  Ro-      Jr  «3 

man  see.      published  his  animadversions  upon  the  execrable 
Bull  of  Leo  X.  °  in  which  he  in  his  turn  admonishes 

the 


"  Lutheri  Op.  vol.n.fi'  296, 
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the  pope  and  his  cardinals  to  repent  of  their  errours,  chap. 
and  to  disavow  their  diaboUcal  blasphemies  and     ^^^' 
impious  attempts;  threatening  them  that   unless     1520. 
they  speedily  comply  with  his  remonstrances,  he   ■^^'  45. 
and  all  other  Christians  shall  regard  the  court  of 
Rome  as  the  seat  of  Antichrist,  possessed  by  Sa- 
tan himself.   He  declares  that  he  is  prepared  in  de- 
fence of  his  opinions,  not  only  to  receive  with  joy 
these  censures,  but  to  entreat  that  he  may  never 
be  absolved  from  them,  or  be  numbered  among 
the  followers  of  the  Roman  church,  being  rather 
willing  to  gratify  their  sanguinary  tyranny  by  offer- 
ing them  his  life  ;  that  if  they  still  persist  in  their 
fur}'-,  he  shall  proceed  to  deliver  over  both  them 
and  their  bull,  with  all  their  decretals  to  Satan,  that 
by  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  their  souls  may  be 
liberated  in  the  coming  of  our  Lord.     These  me- 
naces he  soon  afterwards  carried  into  effect,  as  far 
as  lay  in  his  power.     On  the  tenth  day  of  Decem- 
ber,  1520,  he  caused  a  kind  of  funeral  pile  to  be 
erected  without  the  walls  of  Wittemberg,  sur- 
rounded by  scaffolds  as  for  a  publick  spectacle,  and 
when  the  places  thus  prepared,  were  filled  by  the 
members  of  the  universit}-,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city,  Luther  made  his  appearance  with  many 
attendants,    bringing  with  him   several  volumes, 
containing  the  decrees  of  Gratian,  the  decretals  of 
the  popes,  the  constitutions  called  the  Extravagants, 
the  writings  of  Eccius,  and  of  Emser,  another  of 
his  antagonists,  and  finally  a  copy  of  the  bull  of 
Leo  X.     The  pile  being  then  set  on  fire,  he  with 

his 
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CHAP,  his  own  hands  committed  the  books  to  the  flames, 
^^^'     exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  because  ye  haiie  trou- 
1520.     bled  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  ye  shall  be  burnt  with 
Mt.  45.   eternal  fire.  ^     On  the  following  day  he  mounted 
the  pulpit,  and  admonished  his  audience  to  be  upon 
their  guard  against  papistical  decrees.    "  The  con- 
"  flagration  we  have  now  seen,"  said  he,  "  is  a 
"  matter  of  small  importance.     It  would  be  more 
**  to  the  purpose  if  the  pope  himself,  or  in  other 
"words,  the  papal  see  were  also  burnt.'"'   The 
example  of  Luther  at  Wittemberg  was  followed 
by  his  disciples  in  several  other  parts  of  Germany 
where  the  papal  bulls,  and  decretals,  were  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  with  publick  maiks  of  indig- 
nation and  contempt.     Such  were  the  ceremonies 
that  confirmed  the  separation  of  Luther  and  his  fol- 
lowers from  the  court  of  Rome.     A  just  represen- 
tation of  that  hostile  spirit  which  has  subsisted  be- 
.'  tween  them  to  the  present  day ;  and  which,  unfor- 
tunately for  the  world,  has  not  always  been  ap- 
peased by  the  burning  of  heretical  works  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  of  papal  bulls  and  decretals  on  the 
other.'" 

This 


P  Lwheri  Ofi.  vol.  ii.  fi»  320.  Pallavic.  Cone,  di  Trcnto, 
call.  xxii./2.  126. 

^  "  Parum  esse  hoc  deflagrationis  negotium  ;  ex  re 
"  fore,  ut  Papa  quoque,  hoc  est  sedes  Papalis  concre- 
"  maretur."     Luther,  op.  -vol.  ii.  p.  320. 

""  An  account  of  the  ceremony  of  proclaiming  the  sen- 
tence 
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This  irreconcilable  dissension  between  Luther  chap. 
and  the  church,  could  not  have  ai'isen  at  a  more     ^^^' 
critical  juncture.    A  young  and  powerful  monarch     1520. 
had  just  been  seated  on  the  imperial  throne,  and  ^^  ^^' 
the  part  which  he  might  take  in  this  contest  might  ^^^^J^'^^^f;^ 
either  overthrow  the  papal  authority  throughout  the  obtai„thefa. 
central  provinces  of  Europe,  or  frustrate  the  ettorts  emperour. 
of  the  reformers  in  the  origin  of  their  undertaking. 
Hence  the  eyes  of  all  the  Chrislian  world  were 
turned  towards  Charles  V.  on  whose  decision  the 
fate  of  the  reformation  seemed  to  depend.      Of 
the  importance  of  this  decision,  Luther  and  the 
pontiff  were  equally  aware  ;  and  accordingly  they 
neither  of  them  spared  any  pains  which  might  se- 
cure his  countenance  and  support.     In  his  severe 
reprehensions  of  the  bull  of  Leo  X.  Luther  had 
already  called  upon  Charles  V.  to  rise  up  and  op- 
pose himself  to  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist.     He 
also  addressed  a  book  in  the  German  language  to 
the  emperour  and  his  nobles,  in  which  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  the  pope  had  no  autliority 
over  the  imperial  throne,  nor  any  right  to  exercise 
those  powers  w  hich  he  had  long  claimed  in  the 
German  states ;  and  earnestly  entreated  the  empe- 
rour 


tence  of  the  pope  against  Luther,  and  the  burning  his  books 
in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  London,  in  the  presence  of  Wol- 
sey  and  the  prelates  of  the  realm,  is  given  in  Note  A.  at 
the  end  of  the  volume  from  the  Cottonian  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum. 
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CHAP,  rour  not  to  suffer  the  Roman  pontiff  to  take  the 
^iX'  sword  from  his  hand,  and  reign  uncontrolled  ill 
1520.  his  dominions.*  Nor  was  Luther  without  a  pow- 
^t.  45.  erful  friend  in  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who,  on 
account  of  his  magnanimity  in  refusing  the  impe- 
rial crown,  and  his  effectual  recommendation  of 
Charles  V.  to  that  high  dignity,  enjoyed,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  favour  and  confidence  of  that 
sovereign.  The  elector  palatine,  Lewis,  was  also 
supposed  to  be  inclined  towards  the  opinions  of 
Luther,  which  had  now  made  such  a  progress  in 
various  parts  of  Germany,  as  decidedly  to  show 
that  they  could  not  be  eradicated  without  the  most 
sanguinary  consequences.  On  this  important  occa- 
sion Luther  also  availed  himself  of  the  services  of 
Ulric  Hutten,  and  of  Erasmus,  the  latter  of  whom 
laboured  with  great  earnestness,  by  means  of  his 
friends,  to  discover  the  sentiments  of  Charles 
V.  with  respect  to  the  reformers;  which  Luther 
had,  however,  the  mortification  to  find  Mere  not 
favourable  to  his  cause.' 

The 


•     Seckendorf,    Comment,  de    Lutheranismo,    lib,    i.  sec. 
xxxiv.  fi.   127. 

J  "  Erasmus  scribit,  aulam  Imperatoris  esse  mendico- 
"  lyrannis  occupatam,  ut  nulla  in  Curolo  spes  esse  possit. 
"  Nee  mirum.  Nolite  confidere  in  principibus,  in  filiis  ho- 
"  minum,  in  quibus  non  est  salus."  Luther,  ad  Sfialatinum 
afi.  Seckend.  Comment,  lib  i.  aec.  29.  fi.  1 15.  et.  v.  Pallavi; 
cinif  Cone  di  Trenlo.  cap.  xxiii. /J.  132. 
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The  efforts  of  Leo  X.  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  chap. 
emperour,  and  induce  him  to  take  an  active  part    ^^^- 
in  the  support  of  the  Roman  church,  were  also     i52o. 
unremitting.''     On  the  election  of  Charles  V.  it   ^t.  45. 
became  necessary  to  despatch  an  envoy  from  Rome,  ^''^■'"J'^° 

•'1  •'  sent  as  papal 

to  congratulate  him  on  that  event,  for  which  legate  to 
purpose,  the  pontiff  selected  Marino  Caraccioli,  court. 
then  an  apostolick  notary,  and  who,  afterwards,  in 
the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.  obtained  the  rank  of 
cardinal.  Conceiving,  ho\vever,  that  this  envoy 
would  be  sufficiently  employed  in  watching  over 
the  political  interests  of  the  Roman  see,  and  that 
the  business  of  the  reformation  would  require  all 
the  vigilance  of  an  active  and  skilful  negotiator,  he 
sent,  as  another  nuncio,  Girolamo  Aleandro,  to 
w^hom  he  intrusted  the  important  task  of  extermi- 
nating the  heretical  opinions  of  Luther  and  his 
adherents.  Aleandro  was  not  only  a  man  of  great 
learning  but  of  uncommon  talents  and  activity, 
and  being  warmly  devoted  to  the  RomcUi  sec,  he 
engaged  in  its  service  with  inconcei\'able  earnest- 
ness. On  his  arrival  in  Flanders,  where  the  empe- 
rour yet  remained,  he  obtained  his  permission  to 
carry  into  effect  the  bull  of  Leo  X.  throughout  his 
patrimonial  dominions.  After  the  coronation  of 
Charles  at  Aix  la  Chapellc,  Aleandro  accompanied 

him 


"  V.  Sadoleti  Ef}.  nomine  Leonis  x.     Efi.  Ixxii./;.  101. 
Ed.  Rom.  1759.  8. 
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CHAP,  him  to  Cologn,  where  the  works  of  Luther  were 

^^^'     publickly  burnt,  as  well  as  in  other  cities  of  Ger- 

15  20.    many;  not,  however,  without  such  an  opposition, 

Mt.  45.  in  some  places,  as  rendered  it  highly  dangerous  to 

those  who  undertook  the  office. 

Aieandroha-        Soou  aftcr  his  corouation,   Charles  had  sum- 

rangues  the  .  -vt  i 

diet  of  the  moned  a  diet  of  the  empire  to  meet  at  Nuremburg, 
a^Jins^tLu-  in  the  month  of  January,  1521,  as  well  for  the  pur- 
*^"'  pose  of  making  some  important  regulations  as  to 

the  German  confederacy,  as  for  taking  into  consi- 
deration the  state  of  religion  ;  but  on  account  of  the 
plague  appearing  at  that  place,  the  diet  assembled 
1521.  Qt  Worms.  As  the  resolutions  of  this  meeting 
were  expected  to  be  decisive  of  the  great  question 
of  the  reformation,  no  exertions  were  spared  by 
either  of  the  contending  parties,  to  obtain  a  favour- 
able decision.  Besides  the  continual  efforts  of 
Aleandro,  the  cause  of  the  Roman  see  was  support- 
ed by  many  of  the  ecclesiastical  electors,  and  pow- 
erful barons  of  Germany,  who  endeavoured  to 
instigate  the  emperour  to  the  most  violent  mea- 
sures ;  "^  they  were,  however,  firmly  opposed  by 
the  electors  of  Saxony  and  of  Bavaria,  and  by 
many  of  the  inferiour  nobility,  who  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  Luther,  and  who,  by  their  represen- 
tations as  to  the  extension  of  the  new  opinions  in 
Germany,  and  the  number  and  resolution  of  their 

adherents, 

^  PaUavici/ii,  Concil.  di  Trent o,  ro//.  xxiv. /i»  137. 
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adherents,  occasioned  i^reat  apprehensions  among  chap. 
the  partisans  of  the  Roman  see.     When  the  dis-     ^^^- 
cussion  on  the  state  of  the  church  was  opened,      i52i. 
Aleandro  addressed  tlie  diet,  as  legate  of  the  pon-   -'^t-  ^^' 
tiff,  and  in  a  speech  of  three  hours,  in  which  he 
is  acknowledged  to  have  acquitted  himself  with 
great  ability,  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  necessity  of 
speedy  and  effectual  measures.  In  the  course  of  this 
oration,  he  asserted,  that  the  opposition  of  Luther 
■was  not  confined  to  the  pontiff,  and  the   Roman 
see,  but  was  directed  against  the  most  sacred  dog- 
4Tias  of  the  Christian  faith.  That  Luther  had  denied 
the  power  of  the  supreme  pontiff,   or  even  of  a 
general  council,  to  decide  in  matters  of  doctrine, 
without  which  there  would  be  as  many  opinions  of 
the  sense  of  scripture,  as  there  were  readers.   That 
by  impugning  the  doctrine  of  free  agency,  and 
preaching  up  that  of  a  certain  uncontrollable  neces- 
sity, a  door  was  opened  for  all  kinds  of  wickedness 
and  licentiousness,  as  it  would  be  thought  a  suf- 
ficient excuse  to  allege,  that  sucii   crimes  w-ere 
inevitable.    After  discussing  these,  and  many  simi-' 
lar  topicks,  he  concluded  with  observing,  that  the 
Roman  court  had    laboured   during   lour  years, 
without  effect,  to  subdue  this  detestable  heres}', 
and  that  nothing  now  remained  but  to  entreat  the 
interference  of  the  emperour,  and  the  Germanick 
states,  who  might,  by  an  imperial  edict,  expose 

both 
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c  H  A  r.both  it  and  its  author  to  merited  execration  and 
^^^-     contempt.'*' 

1521. 

^t.  46.  Had  Luther  or  any  of  his  zealous  and  learned 
tolppeir'be-  adhcrcuts  been  present  on  this  occasion,  to  have 
fore  the  diet.  j,ppjj^^  to  thc  argumcuts  and  opposed  the  asser- 
tions of  Aleandro,  to  have  directed  the  attention 
of  the  assembly  to  the  ambition  and  proud  assump- 
tions of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  expatiated  on  the 
abuses  of  the  papal  see  in  converting  the  religion 
of  Christ  into  an  engine  of  rapine,  and  a  source  of 
gain,  it  is  probable  that  the  effect  produced  by  this^ 
harangue  might  have  been  in  a  great  degree  ob- 
viated ;  but  as  the  assertions  and  reasonings  of 
Aleandro  remained  unanswered,  they  produced  a 
visible  impression  on  the  diet,  which  Mas  now 
ready  to  adopt  the  most  violent  proceedings  against 
the  adherents  of  the  new  opinions.''  The  elector 
of  Saxony,  whilst  he  appeared  to  agree  with  the 
rest  of  the  assembly  as  to  the  expediency  of  co- 
ercive measures,  observed,  however,  that  in  this 
instance  they  were  about  to  decide  not  only  on 
points  of  doctrine,  but  against  Luther  individually, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of 

them. 


w  The  harangue  of  Aleandro  is  given  entire  by  Pallavir 
cini,  from  documents  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Va- 
tican.     Concil.di  Trento,  lib.  xxv./;,  142. 

*  PalUivicini,  lib.  i.  caju  xxvi. /^  157. 
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them.     That  this  was  a  question  of  foct,  which  chap, 

ought  to  be  ascertained;    for  which  purpose  he    ^^^- 

ought  to  be  called  upon  to  appear  before  the  diet,  I52i. 
and  to  declare  whether  he  had  or  had  not  taught  ^*-  '^'^' 
those  opinions  which  were  said  to  be  found  in  his 
books.  This  proposition  was  extremely  vexa- 
tious to  Aleandro,  who  as  well  from  the  result  of 
his  own  judgment,  as  by  particular  instructions 
from  Rome,  had  avoided  all  opportunities  of  enter- 
ing into  disputations  w  ith  the  reformers,  and  who 
was  apprehensive  that  the  well  known  eloquence 
and  resolution  of  Luther  would  efface  the  impres- 
sion \vhich  he  had  already  made  upon  the  assem- 
bly. The  emperour,  however,  was  inclined  to 
favour  the  proposal  of  the  elector,  observing,  that 
it  might  otherwise  be  pretended  that  Luther  had 
been  condemned  unheard  ;  but  in  order  to  appease 
the  legate,  he  consented  that  the  only  question  to 
be  proposed  to  Luther  should  be,  whether  he 
would  retract  the  errours  which  he  had  published 
in  his  writings.^  On  the  sixth  da}-  of  March  the 
emperour  despatched  his  messenger  Caspar  Stur- 
mius  with  letters  addressed  to  Luther,  in  terms 
sufficiently  respectful,  and  accompanied  them  by 
an  imperial  safe-conduct,  which  was  confirmed  by 
the  princes  through  whose  territories  it  was  neces- 
sary that  Luther  should  pass. 

On 


y  Maimburg.  aji.  Seckcndorf.  lib.  i.  /i.  150. 


to  Worms. 
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CHAP.        On  receiving  the  imperial  mandate,  Luther  lost 
XIX.     110  time  in  preparing  for  his  journey.     To  the  re- 
1521.     monstrances  of  his  friends,  who  endeavoured  to 
^t.  46.   deter  him  from  this  expedition,  by  reminding  him 
He  proceeds  of  thc  cxamplcs  of  Johu  Huss,    and  Jerome  of 
Prague,  who  by  the  shameless  violation  of  a  simi- 
lar passport,  were  betrayed  to  their  destruction,  he 
firmly  replied,  that  if  there  were  as  many  devils  at 
Worms,  as  there  were  tiles  on  the  houses,   he 
would  not  be  deterred  from  his  purpose.^     He 
arrived  at  Worms  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  April. 
On  his  journey  he  was  accompanied  by  his  zealous 
adherent  Amsdorff,  and  several  other  friends,  and 
preceded  by  the  imperial  messenger  in  his  official 
habit.*     On  passing  through  Erfurt  he  was  met 
by  the  inhabitants  and  honourably  received.     By 
the  connivance  of  the  messenger,  who  had  orders 
to  prevent  his  preaching  on  the  journey,  Luther 

harangued 


^  "  Oppenheimii  autem  ab  amicis,  ipsoque  Spalatino, 
"  ne  veniret  per  literas  monitus  respondit,  '  Si  tot  Diaboli 
"  Wormatise  essent,  quot  in  domibus  lateritix  tegular,  se 
«  tamen  intrepide  eo  venturum  esse."  Lutheri  Eji.  afi. 
Secfcend.  lib.  i  p.  152. 

.  *  Maimburgh  asserts  that  Luther  travelled  in  a  magni- 
ficent carriage,  with  an  escort  of  honour  of  100  horse  ;  but 
Seckendorf  has  shown  that  these  accounts  were  exagge- 
rated by  his  enemies  for  the  purpose  of  charging  him  with 
ostentation.  His  appearance  at  Worms  was,  however, 
sufficiently  respectable.     i>.  Seckcnd.  lib.  i./i.  152. 
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harangued  the  populace  in   this  city  and  other  chap. 
places.     The  papists,   as  they  now  began  to  be     ^^^' 
called,  having  flattered  themselves  with  the  expec-     >52i. 
tation  that  he  would  have  refused  to  make  his    ^^'  *^* 
appearance  at  Worms,  and  thereby  have  afforded 
a  sufficient  pretext  for  his  condemnation,  were 
alarmed  and   mortified   at  his  approach  \^ith  so 
respectable  a  retinue.     On  his  arrival  at  that  city, 
he  was  surrounded  by  upx^ards  of  two  thousand 
persons,  many  of  them  attached  to  his  opinions, 
and  all  of  them  desirous  of  seeing  a  man  who  had 
rendered  himself  so  famous  throughout  Europe.'' 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  folloM'ing  day  Luther  hu  first  a?- 
was  introduced  to  the  diet,  by  the  marshal  count  YJ12T  ^"^ 
Pappenheim,  who  informed  him  that  he  was  not  ^*«""^'y- 
to  be  allowed  to  address  the  assembly,  but  was 
merely  expected  to  reply  to  the  questions  which 
might  be  proposed  to  him.    The  person  appointed 
to  interrogate  him  was  John  ab  Eyk,  or  Eccius, 
not  his  avowed  ad\ersary,  but  another  person  of 
the  same  name,  chan.cellor  or  official  to  the  arch- 
bishop  of  Treves.     The  first  question  proposed 
to  Luther  was,  whether  he  acknowledged  himself 
to  be  the  author  of  the  books  published  in  his 
name.     The  second,  whether  he  was  ready  to  re- 
tract 


^  v.  Fid  Warbeccii  Relationem  de  itinere  et  adventu  Lu- 
theri  ;  aji.  Seckendorf.  lib,  i. /i,  152.  addit. 
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CHAP,  tract  Avhat  had  been  condemned  in  those  books, 
^ix.  To  the  first  question  he  answered,  after  hearing 
1521.    the  titles  of  the  books  read,  that  he  was  the  author 

^t.  46.  of  them,  and  should  never  deny  them.  But  in 
reply  to  the  second,  he  observed,  that  as  it  was  a 
question  concerning  faith,  and  the  salvation  of 
souls,  and  as  it  involved  the  divine  word,  than 
which  nothing  is  greater  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  it 
A\ould  be  rash  and  dangerous  in  him  to  give  an 
unpremeditated  answer,  which  might  either  fall 
short  of  the  dignity  of  his  cause,  or  exceed  the 
bounds  of  truth  ;  and  might  subject  him  to  the 
sentence  pronounced  by  Christ,  ivhosoe'ver  shall 
deny  me  before  mcn^  him  will  I  deny  before  my 
father  who  is  in  hean^en.  He  therefore  entreated 
that  he  might  be  allowed  time  to  deliberate,  so  that 
he  might  answer  without  injury  to  the  divine  word, 
or  danger  to  his  own  soul.  The  emperour,  having 
advised  with  the  members  of  the  diet,  complied 
with  his  request,  and  directed  that  he  should  appear 
again  on  the  following  day  to  deliver  his  final  an- 
swer, which  he  was  informed  \v  ould  not  be  alloAV- 
ed  to  be  in  writing.'' 


cirsumstan-        Q,^  fi^jjj  f^j-s^t  intcrvicw,  somc  circumstances  oc- 

ces  attending 

it-  curred  which  deserve  particular  notice.     Whilst 

Luther 


c  These  particulars  are  given  by  Luther  himself,  O/2. 
vol.  ii./;.  412.  and  are  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the 
adverse  writers  Maimburg  and  Pallavicini. 
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Luther  was  passing  to  the  assembly,  he  was  sur-  chap. 
rounded  M'ith  immense  crowds,  and  even  the  roofs     ^^^' 
of  the  houses  were  almost  covered  with  spectators.     1 52 1 . 
Among  these,  and  even  when  he  stood  in  the  pre-  ^t.  46. 
sence  of  the  diet,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear 
frequent  exhortations  addressed  to  him  to  keep  up 
his  courage,  to  act  like  a  man,  accompanied  with 
passages  from  scripture.  Not  to  fear  those  who  can 
kill  the  body  only,  but  to  fear  Jiim  who  can  cast  both 
body  and  soul  into  hell.     And  again.   When  ye  shall 
stand  before  kings,  think  not  how  you  shall  speak  ; 
for  it  shall  be  given  to  you  in  that  same  hoiir."^    His 
adversaries  were,  however,  gratified  to  find  that 
instead  of  replying,  he  had  thought  it  necessary  to 
ask  time  to  deliberate ;  and  the  apologists  of  the 
Roman  see  have  affected  to  consider  it  as  a  proof 
that  he  possessed  no  portion  of  the  divine  spirit ; 
otherwise  he  would  not,  by  his  delay,  have  given 
rise  to  a  doubt  whether  he  meant  to  retract  his 
opinions."    We  are  also  informed,  that  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion  fell  so  far  short  of  what  was  ex- 
pected  from  him,  that  the  emperour  said,   This 
man  will  certainly  ne'ner  induce  me  to  become  a 

heretick. 


^  Lutheri  Op.vol.'i. p.  4,\'2.  Isjc. 

^  "  Hxc  profecto  responsio  non  sapiebat  genium  Pro- 
"  phetx  divinitus  inspirati,  cum  ex  ea  spes  appareret, 
"  retractaturum  ipsum  dogmata  sua  esse."  Maimh.  c//. 
Seckend.  lib.  i.  Ji,  153. 
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CHAP,  herctick.^  To  obsei-vations  of  this  kind  the  friends 
XIX.  of  Luther  might  have  replied,  that  the  prohibition 
1521.  imposed  upon  him  before  the  assembly,  prevented 
Ex.  46.  him  from  entering  into  a  general  vindication  either 
of  his  opinions  or  his  conduct.  That,  with  respect 
to  his  having  exhibited  no  s}  mptoms  of  divine  in- 
spiration, he  had  never  asserted  any  pretensions  to 
such  an  endowment ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  had 
represented  himself  as  a  fallible  mortal,  anxious 
only  to  discharge  his  duty,  and  to  consult  the 
safety  of  his  own  soul.  And  that,  as  to  the  remark 
of  the  empcrour,  if  in  fact  such  an  assertion  es- 
caped him,  it  proved  no  more  than  that  he  had 
been  already  prejudiced  against  Luther  ;  and  that, 
by  a  youthful  impatience,  which  he  ought  to  have 
restrained,  he  had  already  anticipated  his  condem- 
nation. 

On  the  foUowinjT  dav,  Luther  aerain  appeared 

His  seeond  O  .-  '  o  i  i 

appearance,  bcforc  thc  dict,  and  bclug  called  upon  to  answer 
whether  he  meant  to  retract  the  opinions  asserted 
in  his  writings,  in  reply,  he  first  observed,  that 
these  writings  were  of  different  kinds,  and  on  dif- 
ferent subjects.  That  seme  related  only  to  the 
inculcation  of  piety  and  morality,  which  his  ene- 
mies must  confess  to  be  innocent,  and  even  useful ; 
and  that  he  couid  not,  therefore,  retract  these  with- 
out condemning  what  botJi  his  friends  and  his  foes 

must 


Pallavinici.  lih,  i.  cafi.  xxvi. /i.  160. 
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must  equally  approve.     That  others  were  \Mittcn  chap. 
agiiinst  the  papacy,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  papists,      ^^^' 
which  had  been  so  generally  complained  of,  parti-     '^^^' 
cularly  in  Germany,  and  by  \\  hich  the  consciences 
of  the  faithful  had  been  so  long  ensnared  and  tor- 
mented.    That  he  could  not  retract  these  \\'ritings 
without  adding  new  strength  to  the  cause  of  ty- 
ranny, sanctioning  and  perpetuating  that  impiety 
which  he  had  hitherto  so  firmly  opposed,  and  be- 
traying the  cause  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
defend.     That  among  his  writings,  there  was  a 
third  kind,  in  w  hich  he  had  iuA-eighed  against  those 
who  had  undertaken  to  defend  the  tyranny  of  Rome, 
and  attacked  his  own  opinions,  in  which,  he  con- 
fessed, he  had  been  more  severe  than  became  his 
religion  and  profession.     That,  however,  lie  did 
not  consider  himself  as  a  saint,  but  as  a  man  liable 
to  errour,  and  that  he  could  only  say,  in  the  words 
of  Jesus  Christ,  If  I  have  spoken  evil,  bear  witness 
of  the  evil.     That  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to 
defend  his  opinions,  and  equally  ready  to  retract 
any  of  them  \\'hich  might  be  proved  from  reason 
and  scripture,  and  not  from  authority,  to  be  erro- 
neous ;  and  would  even,  in  such  case,  be  the  first 
to  commit  his  own  books  to  the  flames.     Tiiat 
with  respect  to  the  dissensions  which  it  had  been 
said  would  be  occasioned  in  the  world  by  his  doc- 
trines, it  was  of  all  things  the  most  pleasant  to  him 
to  see  dissensions  arise  on  account  of  the  word  of 
God.     That  such  dissensions  were  incident  to  its 
very  nature,  course,  and  purpose,  as  was  said  by 

our 
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CHAP,  our  Saviour,  I  come  not  to  send  peace  among  you, 
^^^-  but  a  sivord.  He  then,  with  great  dignity  and  firm- 
1521.  ness,  admonished  the  young  emperour  to  be  cau- 
jEt.  46.  tious  in  the  commencement  of  his  authority,  not 
to  give  occasion  to  those  calamities  which  might 
arise  from  the  condemnation  of  the  word  of  God, 
and  cited  the  example  of  Pharaoh,  and  of  the  kings 
of  Israel,  who  had  incurred  the  greatest  dangers 
when  they  had  been  surrounded  by  their  coun- 
sellors, and  employed,  as  they  supposed,  in  the 
establishment  and  pacification  of  their  dominions. 
When  Luther  had  finished,  the  orator  of  the  as- 
sembly observed,  in  terms  of  reprehension,  that 
he  had  not  answered  to  the  purpose  ;  that  what 
had  been  defined  and  condemned  by  the  council, 
ought  not  to  be  called  in  question,  and  that  he 
must,  therefore,  give  a  simple  and  unequivocal 
answer,  v^hether  he  would  retract  or  not ;  Luther 
replied  in  Latin,  in  which  language  he  had  before 
spoken,  in  these  terms. 

He  refuses  to        "Slncc  vour  majcsty,  and  the  sovereig-ns  now 

retract  his  .  . 

writings.      "  present,   require  a  simple  answer,   I  shall  reply 
"  thus,  without  evasion,  and  without  vehemence. 
Unless   I   be  convinced,   by   the   testimony  of 
scripture,   or  by  evident  reason   (for  I  cannot 
rely  on  the  authority  of  the  pope  and  councils 
"  alone,   since  it  appears  that  they  have  frequently 
"  erred,   and  contradicted  each  other)  and  unless 
*'  my  conscience  be  subdued  by  the  word  of  God, 
*'  I  neither  can  nor  will  retract  any  thing  ;   seeing 

"  that 
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"  that  to  act  against  my  own  conscience  is  neither  chap. 
*'  safe  nor  honest."     After  which  he  added  in  his     xix. 
native  German,  Hefe  I  take  ??iy  stand ,  I  can  do     1521. 
no  other ;  God  be  my  help.     Amen.^  jEt.  46. 

The  orator  made  another  effort  to  induce  him  to 
relax  from  his  determination,  but  to  no  piu'pose ; 
and  night  approaching,  the  assembly  separated ; 
several  of  the  Spaniards  who  attended  the  empe- 
rour,  having  expressed  their  disapprobation  of 
Luther  by  hisses  and  groans.'' 

Such  was  the  result  of  this  memorable  inter-  observation. 
view,  which  each  of  the  adverse  parties  seems  to  dua!' "" 
have  considered  as  a  cause  of  triumph  and  exulta- 
tion. The  Romish  historians  assert  that  the  con- 
duct of  Luther  on  this  occasion  diminished  his 
credit,  and  greatly  disappointed  the  expectations 
which  had  been  formed  of  him  ;  whilst  his  apolo- 
gists represent  it  as  highly  to  be  commended,  and 
in  every  respect  worthy  of  his  character.  Nor  can 
it  be  denied,  that  when  the  acutencss  of  his  inter- 
rogator compelled  him  either  to  assert  or  to  retract 
the  doctrines  which  he  had  maintained,  he  rose  to 
the  height  of  his  great  task  with  that  inflexible  in- 
trepidity, 


8    HiER  STEHE  ICH,    ICH  GAN    NICHT    ANDERS.       GoTT 
HELFF  MIR.       AmEN. 

^  Lutheri  ofi,  vol.  ii.  412.  45"  seq. 
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CHAP,  trepidity,  which  was  the  characteristick  feature  of 
^^^'  his  mind.  Of  the  theological  tenets  so  earnestly 
1521.     inculcated  by  Luther,  different  opinions  will  be 

iEt.  46.    entertained  ;  and  whilst  some  approve,  and  some 
condemn  them,  there  are  perhaps  others  who  con- 
sider many  of  them  as  unimportant,  and  founded 
merely  on  scholastick  and  artificial  distinctions ;  as 
equivocal,  from  the  uncertainty  of  their  effects  on 
the  life  and  conduct  of  those  who  embrace  them ; 
or  as  unintelligible,  being  totally  beyond  the  limits 
and  comprehension  of  human  reason  ;  but  all  par- 
ties must  unite   in  admiring  and  venerating  the 
man,    who,    undaunted  and  alone,    could  stand 
before  such  an  assembly,  and  vindicate,  with  un- 
shaken courage,  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  cause 
of  religion,  of  liberty,  and  of  truth ;  fearless  of 
any  reproaches  but  those  of  his  own  conscience, 
or  of  any   disapprobation  but  that  of   his  God. 
This  transaction  may,  indeed,  be  esteemed  as  the 
most  remarkable  and  die  most  honourable  incident 
in  the  life  of  that  great  reformer ;  by  which  his 
integrity,  and  his  sincerity,  were  put  to  the  test, 
no  less  than  his  talents  and  his  resolution.     That 
he  considered  it  as  a  proof  of  uncommon  fortitude, 
appears  from  the  language  in  which  he  adverted  to 
it  a  short  time  before  his  death.   Thus,  said  he,  God 
ghes  lis  fortitude  for  the  occasion  ;  but  I  doubt 

ivhether 
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whether  I  should  Jiow  find  myself  equal  to  such  <j  c  h  a  p. 
task}  ^^^- 

1521. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  diet  on  the  following  day  ^'^-  ^^' 
the  emperour  produced  a  paper,  written  with  his  rou!  j^^^ei 
own  hand,  which  he  read  to  the  assembly;  and!*''"'.'"."'"" 

'  ^    m  writing, 

which  contained  a  concise  statement  of  his  senti- 
ments on  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  Luther  and 
his  followers.  Of  this  paper  he  sent  a  copy  to  his 
ambassadour  at  Rome,  to  be  communicated  to 
the  pontiff,  who  directed  it  to  be  read  in  full  con- 
sistory, and  immediately  dismissed  a  brief  to 
return  his  ackno^^  Icdgments  to  the  eraperour ;  at 
the  close  of  which,  \\  ith  a  condescension  unusual 
in  the  supreme  pontiffs  in  this  mode  of  address, 
he  added  several  lines  written  with  his  own  hand. 
The  emperour's  Polizza^  or  address  to  the  assem- 
bly, was  to  the  following  effect.  That  tlie  assem- 
bly well  knew  that  he  deri\'ed  his  origin  from  the 
most  Christian  emperours,  from  the  catholick  kings 
of  Spain,  the  archdukes  of  Austria,  and  the  dukes 
of  Burgundy  ;  all  of  whom  had  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  obedience  to  the  Roman  see  and 
the  supreme  pontiff,  and  had  been  the  protectors 
and  defenders  of  the  Catholick  faith.  That  it  now 
became  his  duty,  as  the  succcssour  of  such  ances- 
tors, 


»  "  Ita  Deus  impavidum  reddere  potest  hominem  ;  nes- 
"  cio  an  nunc  tarn  fortis  essem."  Luther,  afu  Seckend. 
torn.  \.  fi,  152. 
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CHAP,  tors,  to  imitate  their  example,  and  to  maintain 
^^^-  and  confirm  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Constance, 
^^21.     and  of  the  other  councils  of  the  church.     That  an 

^t.  46.    individual  friar,  misled  by  his  own  opinion,  had 
now,  however,  ventured  to  overturn  the  decisions 
of  all   Christendom  ;  which,  if  his  notions  were 
true,    must  hitherto  have  been  erroneous.     But 
that  as  such  assertions  were  most  false  and  danger- 
ous, he  had  resolved  to  devote  his  dominions,  his 
empire,  his  nobles,  his  friends,  his  body,  and  his 
soul  too  if  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  this  disorder.     That  after  having 
heard  the  obstinate  replies  given  by  Luther  on  the 
preceding  day,  he  lamented  that  he  had  so  long 
hesitated  in  fulminatiug  a  process  against  him  and 
his  doctrines ;  and  had  now  adopted  the  resolution 
not  to  hear  him  again,  but  to  direct  that  he  should 
quit  the  court,  according  to  the  tenour  of  his  pass- 
port, the  conditions  of  which  he  should  be  bound 
strictly  to  fulfil,  and  not  to  endeavour  by  preach- 
ing, Avriting,  or  in  any  other  manner,  to  excite 
popular  commotions.     That  for  his  o\\  n  part  he 
was  resolved  to  proceed  against  Luther  as  an  avow- 
ed heretick ;  and  he  called  upon  the  assembly  as 
good  and  faidiful  Christians,  to  unite  with  him,  as 
they  had  promised  to  do,  in  the  measures  necessary 
on  this  occasion. 

Notwithstanding  this  decisive  declaration  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  }'oung  emperour,  the  assembly 
were  not  unanimouslv  disposed  to  concur  in  such 

hasty 
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hasty  and  violent  proceedings  J     Even  the  adver-  chap. 
saries  of  Luther,  intimidated  by  the  rapid  increase     ^^^* 
of  his  opinions,  and  by  reports  of  a  league  of  four     152 1. 
hundred  German  nobles,  who  were  said  to  be  ready  ^^-  ^^' 
to  take  up  arms  in  his  behalf,  were  inclined  rather  ^"'*^'  <^*- 

_  .  forts  to  pre- 

to  afford  him  a  further  hearing,  than  to  brave  the  vaii  upon 

P  1  ...  Ty       n  •         1         1  Luther  to  r(f- 

consequences  ot  an  open  hostility.  His  friends  also  tract. 
interposed  their  good  offices,  and  perhaps  the 
assembly  in  general  might  consider  the  decision 
of  the  emperour,  which  was  made  before  the  mem- 
bers present  had  deliberated  on  the  subject,  as  at 
least  hasty  and  premature,  if  not  an  infringement 
on  their  privileges.  From  these  and  similar  causes 
all  parties  united  in  requesting  the  emperour  to 
allow  Luther  another  hearing,  alleging,  that  if  he 
persevered  in  his  heresy,  he  would  afford  a  still 
better  reason  for  the  proceedings  intended  to  be 
adopted  against  him  ;  and  although  Charles  still 
refused  to  grant  this  request  in  publick,  yet  he 
consented  to  give  him  permission  to  remain  at 
Worms  three  days  longer,  during  which  time  any 
of  the  members  of  the  diet  might  use  their  endea- 
vours to  prevail  upon  him  to  retract  his  errours.'' 

In 


J  Pallavicini,  lib.  i.  cap.  xxvii.  ft.  163.  asserts  that  the 
whole  assembly  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the  emperour, 
«'  tutta  la  dieta  concorse  nella  sentenza  di  Cesare  ;"  but 
this  is  sufficiently  contradicted  by  the  observations  in  the 
Lettere  di  Princi/ii.  vol.  i./i.  93. 

k  Pallaviciniy  lib.  1.  cafu  xxvii.  fi,  163. 
VOL.  IV.  M 
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CHAP.  In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  the  arch- 
^^^'  bishop  of  Treves,  Richard  de  Griffelan  undertook 
1521.  the  office  of  mediator  between  Luther  and  the  diet, 
Mt.  46.  for  which  purpose  he  had  several  interviews  with 
him;  at  which  the  good  archbishop  conducted 
himself  with  such  moderation  and  kindness  towards 
Luther,  and  made  such  concessions  and  proposi- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  church,  as  greatly  dis- 
pleased the  papal  nuncio  Aleandro,  without,  how- 
ever, effecting  any  alteration  in  the  determination 
which  Luther  had  adopted,  to  abide  by  the  con- 
sequences of  his  own  conduct.  These  conferences, 
by  the  assent  of  the  diet,  were  continued  for  two 
days  longer;  but,  although  Luther  appears  to 
have  been  sensible  of  the  lenity  and  good  intentions 
of  the  archbishop,  to  whom  he  addressed  himself 
in  the  most  respectful  and  friendly  terms,  yet,  in 
such  a  cause,  he  was  no  less  on  his  guard  against 
the  influence  of  gentleness  and  persuasion,  than  he 
had  before  been  against  all  the  terrours  of  authority. 
Being  at  length  asked  by  the  archbishop  whether 
he  could  himself  suggest  any  expedient  which 
might  tend  to  restore  the  publick  quiet,  he  replied 
in  the  words  of  Gamaliel,  if  this  undertaking  be 
the  ivork  of  ineUj  it  will  be  o'oerthro'wn  ;  but  if  of 
God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it.^     The  result  of  this 

interview 


1  "  Si  ex  liominibus  consilium  aut  opus  hoc  est,  dissol- 
"  vetur ;  si  vero  ex  Deo  est,  dissolvere  non  poteritis." 
Liith*  op,  vol.  ii.  /'.  416.  b.  Seckend,  lib.  i.  Ji-  157. 
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interview  being  made  known  to  the  emperour,  chap. 
Luther  was  ordered  to  leave  the  city,  and  not  to  ^^^- 
be  found  within  the  imperial  dominions  after  the  '^2^* 
expiration  of  twenty  days.  There  were  not  "want- 
ing  on  this  occasion,  some  who  suggested  to  the 
emperour,  that  notwithstanding  his  solemn  pass- 
port he  ought  not  to  suffer  so  notorious  a  heretick 
to  escape ;'"  but  besides  the  disgrace  which  this 
would  have  brought  both  upon  him  and  the  assem- 
bly, and  the  reluctance  of  the  emperour  to  stain 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  by  an  act  of  trea- 
chery, it  is  probable  that  such  a  measure  would 
have  occasioned  commotions  which  would  not  easi- 
ly have  been  allayed.  Luther  therefore  left  the 
city  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  April,  accompanied 
by  the  imperial  herald ;  and  being  met  at  the  gate 
by  a  large  body  of  his  friends,  proceeded  on  his 
journey  to  Wittemberg. 

After  the  departure  of  Luther,  the  pontifical 
legates  exerted  all  their  influence  to  obtain  a  decree 
of  the  diet  against  him  ;  but  notwithstanding  their 
efforts,  this  was  not  accomplished  uniil  the  twenty- 
sixth  day  of  May.  By  this  document,  which 
resembles  a  papal  bull  rather  than  a  great  natioiuil 
act,  and  which  represents  Luther  as  t/ie  de'oil  i?i  the 
semblance  of  a  man  and  the  dress  of  a  mojik,"  all 

the 

"^  Sarfii^  Concil.  di  Trento,  lib.i  fi.  15. 

"  "  Ilium  unum  non  ut  hominem,  sed  diabolum  ipsum, 

"  sub 


/ 
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CHAP,  the  subjects  of  the  empire  are  required  to  seize 
XIX.     upon  him  and  his  adherents,  to  destroy  their  pro- 
1521.    perty ,  and  to  burn  their  books  and  writings ;  and  all 
Mi.  46.   printers  are  prohibited  from  publishing  their  works 
without  the  approbation  of  the  ordinary.     In  the 
mean  time  Luther  had  found  a  shelter  against  the 
approaching  storm.     As  he  was  passing  through 
a  wood  near  Akenstein,   on  his  return  to  Wit- 
temberg,  with  only  a  few  attendants,  he  was  seized 
upon  by  several  persons  employed  by  the  elector 
Is  v-iivateiy  of  Saxouy  for  that  purpose,  and  carried  to  the  castle 
thrcTtt'ofof   Wartburg,  where  he  remained  in  great  pri- 
wartburg.    ^^^y  during  the  remainder  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo 
X.     At  this   place,  which  he  called  his  Patmos^ 
he  devoted  himself  to  study,  and  composed  seve- 
ral of  his  theological  tracts.      He  had   already, 
however,  so^\^l  the  seeds,  which  grew  equally  well 
in  his  absence  as  in  his  presence,  and  which,  not- 
withstanding the  storm  excited  by  the  apostolick 
nuncios,    soon  spread    such  vigorous    roots    as 
defied  all  the  eftbrts  of  the  papal  see  to  destroy 
them. 

Henry  VIII.  Nor  wcrc  the  new  opinions  confined  to  the  limits 
Tgafnlt  Lu-  of  Germany.  Within  the  space  of  four  years  they 
^''"'  had 


"  sub  hominis  specie,  ad  perniciem  generis  humani  as- 
sumpta  monachi  cucuUa,"  Sec.  The  form  of  the  edict  is 
said  to  have  been  prepared  by  Aleandro.  v.  Seckendorf.  lib^ 
i.  sec>  46. /2.  158. 
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had  extended  themselves  from  Hungary  and  Bohe-  chap. 
mia,   to  France  and  to  England ;    having  in  all     ^^^' 
places  attracted  the  notice  and  obtained  the  appro-     1521. 
bation  of  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants.     Such  -^t.  46. 
was  the  reception  they  met  with  in  this  country, 
that  Henry  VHI.  who  had  in  his  youth  devoted 
some  portion  of  his  time  to  ecclesiastical  and  scho- 
lastick  studies,  not  only  attempted  to  counteract 
their  effects    by  severe    restrictions,  but   conde- 
scended to   enter    the  lists  of  controversy  with 
Luther,  in  a  work  written  in  Latin,  and  entitled,  A 
Vindication  of  the  scDen  Sacraments  °     This  work 
Henry  dedicated  to  Leo  X.   and  transmitted  a 
copy  to  Rome  with  the  following  distich ; 

"  Anglonim  Rex  Henricus,  Leo  Decime,  mittit 
"  Hoc  opus,  et  fidei  testem  et  Amicitiaj." 

It 


°  jlssertio  sefitem  Sacramenlorum  adversus  Martinum 
Lutherum.  The  original,  in  an  elegant  MS.  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  the  Vatican,  and  is  usually  shown 
to  Englishmen  on  their  visits  to  Rome.  v.  Dr.  Smithes 
tour  to  the  Continent^  vol.  ii.  fi.  200.  From  this  copy  it 
was  printed  at  Rome,  "  in  xdibus  Francisci  Priscianensis 
"  Florentini,  1543,"  as  appears  by  the  colophon,  Descrip- 
tus  liber  ex  eo  est  quern  ad  Leonem  X.  Pont.  Max.  Rex  i/iae 
misit,  but  it  had  before  been  published  in  London,  in  adibus 
Pynsonianisy  1521,  and  at  Antwerp,  in  eedibus  Michaelis 
Hilleniiy  in  the  year  1522.  On  this  occasion  several  of  the 
Italian  scholars,  and  particularly  Vida,  and  Colocci,  addres- 
sed Latin  poems  to  the  king. 
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CHAP.  It  was  presented  to  the  pontiff  in  full  consis- 
^J^'  tory,  by  the  ambassadour  of  the  king,  who  made 
1521.     a  long  and  pompous  oration ;  to  which  the  pope 

^t.  46.   replied  in  a  concise  and  suitable  manner.^     The 

satisfaction 


P  "  Extat  typis  eo  anno  vulgata  Joh.  Clerici,  AngUac 
*'  Regis  legati,  Oratio  ad  Leonem,  habita  cum  ci  librum 
"  Regis  nomine  in  concessu  Cardinalium  offerret,  satis 
«  tumida  ;  cui  Leo  breviter  et  apte  i-espondit."  Seckendorft 
lib.  i.fi.  184. 

Luther  replied  to  this  book  in  his  Treatise  contra  Henri- 
cum  VIII.  Jngli<£  Regem ;  which  he  addressed  to  Seb. 
Schlick;  a  Bohemian  nobleman,  in  a  dedication  which  bears 
date,  15th  July,  1522.  In  this  work  he  treats  the  king, 
without  any  ceremony,  as  a  liar  and  a  blasfihemer.  "  Nunc 
"  quum  prudens  et  sciens  mendacia  componat  adversus 
«  mei  Regis  majestatem  in  coelis,  damnabilis  Putredo  ista 
«  et  vermis,  jus  mihi  erit  pro  meo  Rege,  majestatem  An- 
"  glicam  luto  suo  et  stercore  conspergere,  et  coronam 
«'  istam  blasphemam  in  Christum,  pedibus  conculcare." 
But  whilst  he  stigmatizes  the  book  of  Henry  VIIL  as  stoli- 
dissimum  and  turpis&-i?num,  he  acknowledges  it  to  be  "  inter 
«  omnes  qui  contra  se  scripti  sunt  latinissimum."  He 
insinuates,  however,  that  it  was  written  by  some  other  per- 
son in  the  name  of  the  king.  An  answer  to  the  work  of  Lu- 
ther was  published,  or  republished,  Lond.  1523,  under  the 
foUowiug  title,  &c.  Eruditissimi  viri  Gulielmi  Rossei 
ofius  elegans^  doctuvi,  fesdvum,  fiium  quo  liulcherrime  retegit 
ac  refellit  insanas  Lutheri  calumnias ;  quibus  invicitssimum 
Anglix  Gallicsque  Regem  Henricum  ejus  nominis  octavuin^ 
Fidei  defensorem^  baud  Uteris  minus  quam  regno  clariim  scur- 
ra  turpissimus  insectatur,  is'c.  In  this  work,  which  is  attri- 
buted 
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satisfaction  which  Leo  derived  from  this  circum-  chap. 
stance,  at  a  time  when  the  supremacy  of  the  holy     xix. 
see  was  in  such  imminent  danger,  may  be  judged     1521. 
of  by  the  desire  which  he  showed  to  express  to  the  -^t.  46. 
king  his  approbation   of  the  part  he  had  taken. 
After  returning  him  ample  thanks,  and  granting  an 
indulgence  to  every  person  who  should  peruse  the 
book,  he  resolved  to  confer  upon  him  some  distin- 
guishing mark  of  the  pontifical  favour,  and  accord- 
ingly proposed  in  the   consistory  to  honour  him 
with  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  faith.     This  pro- 
position gave  rise,  however,  to  more  deliberation, 
and  occasioned  greater  difficulty  in  the  sacred  col- 
lege than  perhaps  the  pope  had  foreseen.     Several 

of 


buted  to  Sir  Thomas  More  the  author  has  not  only  endea- 
voured to  refute  the  arguments,  but  to  equal  the  abuse  of 
the  German  reformer,  and  he  concludes  it  by  leaving  him, 
t'  cum  suis  furiis  et  furoribus,  cum  suis  merdis  et  sterco- 
"  ribus,  cacantem  cacatumque."  Such  are  the  elegantix 
of  religious  controversies.  A  few  years  afterwards,  when 
Luther  began  to  suspect  that  the  king  was  not  indisposed 
^o  favour  his  opinions,  he  wrote  to  him  to  excuse  the  vio- 
lence and  abuse  contained  in  his  book,  which  he  attributed 
to  the  advice  of  others,  acknowledging  that  he  had  publish- 
ed it  too  rashly,  and  offering  to  make  a  publick  apology. 
To  this  Henry  condescended  to  write  a  long  and  argumenta- 
tive reply,  in  which  he  advises  Luther  to  retract  his  errours, 
or  to  shut  himself  up  in  a  monastery  and  repent  of  his 
sins.  These  letters  have  been  published  without  note  of 
place  or  date,  and  are  prefixed  in  the  copy  now  before  me, 
to  the  treatise  of  H«^ry  on  the  seven  sacraments. 
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CHAP,  of  the  cardinals  had  suggested  other  titles,  and  it 
^^^'  was  for  a  long  time  debated,  whether,  instead  of 
7^21.  the  appellation  of  defender  of  the  faith,  the  sove- 
J^u  46.  reigns  of  England  should  not  in  all  future  times 
be  denominated  the  Apostolick,  the  Orthodoxy  the 
Faithful,  or,  the  Angelick.^  The  proposition  of 
the  pope,  who  had  been  previously  informed  of  the 
.sentiments  of  Wolsey  on  this  subject,  at  length, 
however,  prevailed,  and  a  bull  was  accordingly 
issued,  conferring  this  title  on  Henry  and  his  pos- 
terity ;  a  title  retained  by  his  successours  to  the 
present  day,  notwithstanding  their  separation  from 
the  Roman  church ;  which  has  given  occasion  to 
some  orthodox  writers  to  remark,  that  the  kings 
of  this  country  should  either  maintain  that  course 
of  conduct,  in  reward  for  which  the  distinction  was 
conferred,  or  relinquish  the  title/ 

Reformation       That  tlic  splHt  of  tlic  tlmcs,  aud  in  particular, 

of  Switzer-  .... 

land  by  a  marked  dissatisfaction  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
Roman  court,  and  an  increasing  latitude  of  dicus- 
sion  and  inquiry  had  prepared  the  way  for  the 
success  of  Luther,  may  sufficiently  appear  from 
circumstances  which  occurred  about  the  same  time 
in  other  parts  of  Ewrope.     Even  in  the  year  1516, 

and 


"3  Pallaviciniy  Concil»  di  Trento   lib.  ii.   cafi.  i.  sec.  viii. 
iu  177. 

r  Maimb,  a^i,  Seckend,  lib,  i,/i,  183. 
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and  before  Luther  had  published  his  celebrated  chap. 
propositions  at  Wittemberg,  Ulric  Zuinglius,  an    ^^^' 
ecclesiastick  of  Zurich,  had  boldly  opposed  him-     1521. 
self  to  the  assumptions  of  the  Roman  church,  and    -*t.  46. 
engaged  in   a  system  of  reform    which  he  car- 
ried on  with  a  degree  of  abilit}^  and  resolution, 
not  inferiour  to  that  of  Luther  himself.     The  pro- 
mulgation of  indulgences  in  the  Swiss  cantons,  by 
the  agency  of  a  friar  named  Sansone  or  Samson, 
afforded  him  new  grounds  of  reprehension,  of  which 
he  did  not  fail  successfully  to  avail  himself:  and 
a  controversy  was  maintained  between  the  papists 
and  the  reformers  in  the  Helvetick  states,  which 
resembled,  both  in  its  vehemence  and  its  conse- 
quences, that  between  Luther  and  Tetzel  in  Ger- 
many."   As  the  opposition  of  Zuinglius  had  arisen 
without  any  communication   with  LutJier,  so   the 
doctrines  which  he  asserted  were  not  always  in 
conformity  with   those  advanced  by  the  German 
reformer,  and  on  some  important  points  were  di- 
rectly contrary  to  them.     In  truth,  the  opposition 
of  Zuinglius  to  the  papal  see,  was  carried  to  a 
greater  extent  than  that  of  Luther,  who  still  retain- 
ed some  of  the   most  mysterious  dogmas  of  the 
Roman  church,  whilst  it  was  the  avowed  object  of 
the  Helvetick   reformer  to  devest  religion  of  all 
abstruse  doctrines  and  superstitious  opinions,  and 

to 


s  X',  Moshehn's  Ecclesiast.  Hist. -vol.  ii./?.  190.  isfc. 
VOL.   IV.  N 
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G  H  A  P.  to  establish  a  pure  and  simple  mode  of  worship. 
XIX'     In  consequence  of  this  diversity,  a  dispute  arose, 
1521.     which  was  carried   on   with  great  warmtli,    and 
.^t.  46.  which  principally  turned  on  the  question  respect- 
ing the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Euchaiist, 
which  Avas  firmly  asserted  by  Luther,  but  not  as- 
sented to  by  Ziiinglius,  who  regarded  the  bread 
and  wine  used  in  that  sacrament  as  types  or  sym- 
bols only  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ/     On 
this  subject  a  conference  was  held  between  the  two 
reformers  at  Marpurg,  in  which  Zuinglius  was 
accompanied  by  Oecolampadius  and  Bucer ;  and 
Luther  by  Philip  Melanctlion  and  others  of  his 
friends.     Both  parties  appealed  with  confidence  to 
the  authority   of  scripture,  for  the  truth  of  their 
opinions,  and  both  discovered,  that  an  appeal  to 
those  sacred  writings  will  not  always  terminate  a 
chspute.     Persevering  in  his  original  intention  of 
restoring  the  Christian  religion  to  its  primitive  sim- 
plicity, Zuinglius  became  the  founder  of  that  Avhich 
is  denominated,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Luthe- 
ran, the  Reformed  Church.     To  this  great  under- 
taking, he  devoted  not  only  his  learning  and  his 

abilities, 


^  Luther  endeavoured  to  explain  his  doctrine  of  the 
real  presence,  by  comparing  it  to  a  red-hot  iron,  in  which, 
said  he,  as  two  distinct  substances,  viz.  iron  and  fire  are 
united,  so  is  the  body  of  Christ  joined  with  the  bread  ia 
the  Eucliarist.  Dr.  Maclaine  calls  this  a  miserable  com- 
parison. V.  A''otc  (z)  on  Mosh.  Ecclesiast.  Hist.  vol.  ii. 
fi.  34. 
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abilities,  but  also  his  life,  having  in  the  year  1530,  c  h  a  p. 
fallen  in  battle,  in  defending  the  cause  of  the  reform-     ^ix. 
ers  against  the  adherents  of  the  Roman  church  ;'*     1521. 
leaving  behind  him  an  example  not  only  of  heroick   -^'-t-  46, 
firmness,  in  maintaining  his  own  opinions,  but^ 
what  is  far  more  extraordinary,    of  enlightened 
toleration  to  all  those  who  might  conscientiously 
differ  from  him  in  matters  of  faith. 

In  order  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  con-  conduct  and 
duct  and  character  of  Luther,  it  is  necessar}'  to  uuher  c^u- 
consider  him  in  two  principal  points  of  view.   First,  '"^"^'^ 
as  an  opponent  to  the  haughty  assumptions  and  "'^  ^°^'^ 

assertion  of 

gross  abuses  of  the  Roman  see  ;  and  secondly,  as  the  right  of 
the  founder  of  a  new  church,  over  which  he  may  men^"^'''^ 
be  said  to  have  presided  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  1546,  an  interval  of  nearly  thirty  years.  In  the 
former  capacity  w^e  find  him  endeavouring  to  sub- 
stitute the  authority  of  reason  and  of  scripture  for 
that  of  councils  and  of  popes,  and  contending  for 
the  utmost  latitude  in  the  perusal  and  construction 
of  the  sacred  writings,  which,  as  he  expressed  it, 
could  not  be  chained,  but  were  open  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  every  individual.  For  this  great  and 
daring  attempt  he  was  peculiarly  qualified.  A 
consciousness  of  his  own  integrit}^  and  the  natural 
intrepidity  of  his  mind  enabled  him  not  only  to 

brave 


u  Mosheim's  Ecclesiast.  Hist.  ii.  192.     Planta's  Hist,  of 
the  Hdvetick  Confederacy. vol,  \\..ft.  148. 
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CHAP,  brave  the  most  violent  attacks  of  his  adversaries, 
XIX.    but  to  treat  them  with  a  deg-ree  of  derision  and 

•i o 


1521.  contempt,  which  seemed  to  prove  the  superiority 
JEt.  46.  of  his  cause.  Fully  sensible  of  the  importance  and 
dignity  of  his  undertaking,  he  looked  with  equal 
eyes  on  all  wordly  honours  and  distinctions ;  and 
emperours,  and  pontiffs,  and  kings,  were  regarded 
by  him  as  men  and  as  equals,  who  might  merit 
his  respect  or  incur  his  resentment,  according  as 
they  were  inclined  to  promote  or  obstruct  his 
views.''     Nor  \va'S  he  more  firm  against  the  stern 

voice 


^  To  say  nothing  of  his  abuse  of  Henry  VIII.  it  may 
be  observed,  that  it  was  not  without  great  reluctance  that 
he  addressed  Charles  V.  by  the  title  of  Dominus  Clementis- 
inmus,  "  cum  sciat  orbis,"  says  he,  "  esse  mihi  infensissi- 
"  mum,  et  hunc  fucum  manifestum  omnes  ridebunt." 
Seckend.  lib.  i.  196.  But  the  language  in  which  he  rejects 
the  protection  of  his  great  friend  the  elector,  is  yet  more 
remarkable.  "  Scribo  hsec  Celsitudini  tuse,  ut  sciat  me 
"  longe  potentiori  sub  protectione  quam  Electorali,  Wit- 
<'  tembergam  ire.  Nolo  a  te  protegi,  nee  gladio  ad  banc 
"  causam  opus  est.  Deus  absque  ullo  hominum  auxilio 
"  illam  est  curaturus.  Quoniam  igitur  Celsitudo  tua  in- 
<?  firma  est  fide,  non  possuni  earn  pro  defensore  meo  ha- 
"  here.  Quoniam  autem  scire  vult,  quid  sibi  agendum  sit, 
"  dicilque  se  minue  justo  fecisse;  dico  ego,  nil  tibi  facien- 
"  duni  esse,  et  jam  niniium  te  fecissse.  Non  fert  Deus 
^'  ut  tua  Celsitudo  aut  ego  causam  vi  tueamur  ;  si  ha:c  cre- 
"  dis  tutus  eris  ;  sin  minus,  ego  tamen  credo,  et  sinam  ut 
"  tua  te  angat  incredulitas.  Excusatus  itaque  es,  quoniam 
"  tibi  obscqui  nolo,  si  capior  ego  aut  occidor."  Exfragm^ 
Lui fieri  li/i.  a/i.  Seckend.  lid.  i. /z.  195. 
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voice  of  authority,  than  against  the  blandishments  chap. 
of  flattery,  and  the  softening  influence  of  real  or  of    ^^^- 
pretended  friendship.    The  various  attempts  which     1521. 
were  made  to  induce  him  to  relax  in  his  opposition  -^t.  46. 
seem  in  general  to  have  confirmed  rather  than  sha- 
ken his  resolution,  and  if  at  any  time  he  showed  a 
disposition  towards  conciliatory  measures,  it  was 
only  a  symptom  that  his  opposition  would  soon 
be  carried  to  a  greater  extreme.     The  warmth  of 
his  temperament  seldom,  however,  prevented  the 
exercise  of  his  judgment,  and  the  various  measures 
to  which  he  resorted  for  securing  popularity  to  his 
cause,  were  the  result  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  great  principles  of  human  nature,  and  of  the 
peculiar  state  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.     The 
injustice  and  absurdity  of  resorting  to    violence 
instead  of  convincing  the  understanding  by  argu- 
ment, were  shown  by  him  in  the  strongest  light. 
Before  the  imperial  diet  he  asserted  his  own  private 
opinion,  founded,  as  he  contended,  on  reason  and 
scripture,  against  all  the  authorities  of  the  Roman 
church ;  and  the  important  point  which  he  inces- 
santly laboured  to  establish,  was  the  right  of  private 
judgment  in  matters  of  faith.  To  the  defence  of  this 
proposition,  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  devote  his 
learning,  his  talents,  his  repose,  his  character,  and 
his  life ;  and  the  great  and  imperishable  merit  of 
this  reformer  consists  in   his  having  demonstrated 
it,  by  such  arguments,  as  neither  the  efforts  of  his 
adversaries,  nor  his  own  subsequent  conduct,  have 
been  able  either  to  refute  or  invalidate. 

As 
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CHAP.       As  the  founder  of  a  new  church,  the  character 
XIX-     of  Luther  appears  in  a  very  different  hght.     After 
1521.    having  effected  a  separation  from  the  see  of  Rome, 
Mt.  46.  there  yet  remained  tlie  still  more  difficult  task   of 
Hisinflexibie  establishing  such  a  system  of  religious  faith  and 
his  own      worship,  as  without  admitting  the  exploded  doc- 
opinions.      ^j-jj-jgg  Qf  ^i^Q  papal  church,  would  prevent  that  li- 
centiousness which,    it  was  supposed,  would  be 
the  consequence  of  a  total  absence  of  all  ecclesias- 
tical restraints.     In  this  task,  Luther  engaged  with 
a  resolution    equal  to  that  with    which  he    had 
braved    the  authority    of   the    Romish   church  ; 
but  with  this  remarkable   difference,  that  in  the 
one  instance  he  effected  his  purpose  by  strenuously 
insisting  on  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  mat- 
ters of  faith,  whilst  in  the  other  he  succeeded  by 
laying  down  new  doctriiies,  to  which  he  expected 
that  all  those  who  espoused  his  cftuse  should  im- 
plicitly submit.     The  opinions  of  Luther  on  cer- 
tain points  were  fixed  and  unalterable.     The  most 
important  of  these  were  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence  in  the  Eucharist,  and  the  justification  of 
mankind  by  faith  alone.     Whoever  assented  not 
to  these  propositions  was  not  of  his  church  ;   and 
although  he  was  ready  on  all  occasions  to  make 
use  of  arguments  from  scripture  for  the  defence  of 
his  tenets,  yet,  when  these  proved  insufficient,  he 
seldom  hesitated  to  resort  to  more  violent  measures. 
This  was  fully  exemplified  in  his  conduct  towards 
his  friend  Carlostadt,  who  not  being  able  to  distin- 
guish 
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guish  between  the  Romish  doctrine  of  transubstan-  chap. 
tiation  and  that  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  ^^x* 
the  sacrament,  had,  hke  ZuingHus,  adopted  the  I52i. 
idea  that  the  bread  and  the  wine  were  only  the  sym-  -^^^  *^' 
bols,  and  not  the  actual  substance  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.  ^  Luther,  however,  maintained 
liis  opinion  with  the  utmost  obstinacy  ;  the  dispute 
became  the  subject  of  several  violent  publications, 
until  Luther,  who  was  now  supported  by  the  secu- 
lar power,  obtained  the  banishment  of  Carlostadt, 
who  was  at  lengdi  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
earning  his  bread  by  lais  daily  labour.  '^  The  unac- 
commodating adherence  of  Luther  to  this  opinion 
placed  also  an  eftectual  bar  to  the  union  of  the  Helve- 
tick  and  German  reformers,  and  to  such  an  unchari- 
table extreme  did  he  carry  his  resentment  against 
those  who  denied  the  real  presence,  that  he  refused 
to  admit  the  Swiss,  and  the  German  cities  and 
states,  which  had  adopted  the  sentiments  of  Zuin- 
glius  and  Bucer,  into  the  confederacy  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  protestant  church;  ^  choosing  rather 
to  risk  the  total  destruction  of  his  cause,  than  to 

avail 


^  Mos/ieim's   Ecclesiast,   Hist.  vol.  ii.  fi.   165,  and  noire 
(h)  of  Dr.  Maclaine. 

^  Maimburg.  a/i.  Seckaulorf,  lib,  i.  fi.    199.  Mos/ieim's 
Ecclesiaat.  Hist.  ii.  166.  note  (kj. 

y  Mosheim's    Ecclesiast.  Hist.    ii.    192.     Planta's  Hist. 
of  the  Helvetick  Confederacy.,  vol.  ii,  ;^.  147. 
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CHAP,  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  those  who  did 
'^^^'  not  concur  with  him  in  every  particular  article  of 
15  21.    belief. 

Mt.  46. 

Nor  did  Luther  adhere  less  pertinaciously  to 
the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  of  justification 
by  faith  alone,  than  to  that  of  the  real  presence  in 
the  Eucharist.  ^  In  support  of  these  opinions  he 
warmly  attacked  Erasmus,  who  had  attempted  to 
maintain  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  and  when 
that  great  scholar  and  candid  Christian  replied,  m 
his  Hyperasphtes^  Luther  increased  his  vehemence 
to  scurrility  and  abuse.  "  That  exasperated  viper 
"Erasmus,"  says  he,  "has  again  attacked  me  ; 
"  what  eloquence  will  the  vain-glorious  animal 
"display    in    the  overthrow  of  Luther!"^      In 

defending 


2  The  doctrine  of  predestination  was  first  advanced  by 
Austin,  in  consequence  of  what  he  had  maintained  in  the 
pelagian  controversy,  on  the  subjects  of  grace  and  original 
sin.  Priestley's  Hist,  of  the  Christian  Churchy  -vol.  iii.  fu 
25  6.  Ed,  Korthuvib.  1802.  It  was  afterwards  (about  the 
year  847.)  more  rigorously  insisted  on  by  Godeschalcus,  a 
Saxon  monk,  "  who  seems  to  have  pursued  the  leading 
"  principles  of  Austin  nearly  to  their  full  extent."  lb.  p. 
257. 

^  "  Prxterea  vipera  ilia  irritata  iterum  in  mo  scribit 
"  Erasmus  Roterod.  Quam  exercebit  ibi  eloquentiam,  in 
sternendo  Luthero,  glorise  istud  animal  vanissimum  ?" 
lAith.  afu  Melchior  Mam.  m  vita  Lutheri.  p.  63.  Luther 
also  accused  Erasmus  of  being  an  atheist,  an  enemy  to 
Christianity, Sec.  ~o.  Erasm.  Ep.  lib.  xxi,  Ep,  44. 
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defending  his  opinion  as  to  the  all-suniciency  of  c  h  a  p. 
fdith,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  to  a  still     x^^- 
furthcf^ extreme;  and  after  having  vindicated  his     1521. 
doctrines  against  the  audiority  of   councils,  and   Mi.  46. 
ix)pes,  iuid  fathers,    he  at  length  impeached  the 
authority  of  one  of  the  apostles,  asserting  that  the 
epistle  of  James,  in  which  the  necessity  of  good 
works  to  a  perfect   faith  is   expressly  stated  and 
beautifully  illustrated,  was,  in  comparison  with  the 
writings  of  Peter  and  of  Paul,  a   mere  book  of 
straw. '' 

It 


^  I  am  aware  of  the  fate  of  Edmund  Campian  the  Je- 
suit, who  having  in  his  conferences,  whilst  a  prisoner  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  a  short  time  before  his  execution 
on  account  of  his  religion,  accused  Luther  of  having  called 
the  epistle  of  James  a  book  of  stranvy  was  required  to  pro- 
duce his  authority,  and  not  being  able  to  discover  the  pas- 
sage in  the  edition  of  the  works  of  Luther  brought  to  him 
for  that  purpose,  was  treated  as  a  calumniator  and  a  falsi- 
fier. The  protestants  for  some  time  enjoyed  their  triumph, 
«  Le  docte  Witaker,"  says  Bayle,  "  jouit  de  cette  agreable 
*'  joie  toute  sa  vie.  II  soutint  que  Luther  n'avoit  point 
"  parle  de  la  sorte,  Sc  que  Campian  le  calomnioit."  On 
further  inquiry  it  appeared,  however,  that  there  was  more 
reason  for  the  assertion  of  Campian  than  his  opponents 
had  supposed.  Even  Witaker  at  length  confessed,  that 
he  had  found  an  early  edition  of  the  works  of  Luther, 
which  contained  the  expression  alluded  to,  Primum  eriim 
vidi  guandam  Lutheri  firajationem  aneic/uissimam,  editam 
anno  1525,  Wittembergx^  in  qua  Jacobi  E/iistolam,  fir£  Pe- 
tri ac  Panli  EfiistoUs^  stramlnea7n  -vocat.     The  Jesuits  have 
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c  H  A  I'.        It  ^^•ould  too  far  exceed  the  necessary  limits 

^l£l_  of  these  pages  to  d^^•ell   upon  the  dissensions  to 

1521.  which  this  inflexible  adherence  of  Luther  tb  cer- 
iH.1.  46.  tajj-^  opinions  ga\e  rise,  or  on  the  severity  with 
Uncharitable  wliich  hc  trcatcd  those  who  unfortunately  happened 

spirit   of  the  ,      ,.  i  i  • 

first  reform-  to  beliCAe  too  Riuch  on  the  one  hand  or  too  little 
on  the  other,  and  could  not  walk  steadily  on  the 
hair-breadth  line  which  hc  had  prescribed.  With- 
out attributing  to  the  conduct  of  Luther  all  those 
calamities  which  a  diversity  of  religious  opinions 
occasioned  in  Europe,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  which  thousands  of 
innocent  and  conscientious  persops  were  put  to 
death,  many  of  them  with  the  most  horrid  torments, 
for  no  other  reason  than  a  firm  adherence  to  those 
doctrines  which  appeared  to  them  to  be  true, "  it 
is  siiflicient  on  die  present  occasion  to  remark 
the  wonderful  inconsistency  of  the  human  mind, 
which  the  character  of  Luth.er  so  strongly  exem- 
plifies. Whilst  hc  was  engaged  in  his  opposition 
-  to  the  church  of  Rome,  he  asserted  the  right  of 
private  judgment  in  matters  of  faith  with  the  con- 
fidence and  courage  of  a  martyr ;  but  no  sooner 
had  he  freed  his  followers  from  the  chains  of  papal 

domination. 


in  their  turn  considered  this  as  a  complete  victory.  The 
whole  controversy  is  given  by  Baylc.  Diet.  Histor,  Art. 
Luther,  note.  j\\  0. 

'^  Moshdm's  Ecckdast,  Hist.  ii.  238,  239, 
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domination,  tlian  he  fori^cd  odiers,  in  many  re-  chap. 
spects  equally  intolerable,  and  it  was  the  employ-  ^^^- 
ment  of  his  latter  years,  to  counteract  die  beneficial  ^  ^^  ^  • 
effects  produced  by  his  former  labours*  TliC 
great  example  of  freedom  ^\'hich  he  had  exhibited 
could  not,  however,  be  so  soon  forgotten,  and 
many  who  had  throAvn  off  the  authority  of  the 
Romish  see,  refused  to  submit  their  consciences 
to  the  control  of  a  monk,  who  had  arrogated  to 
himself  the  sole  right  of  ex}X)unding  those  scrips 
tures,  which  he  had  contended  were  o^^en  to  all. 
Tlie  moderation  and  candour  of  Melancthon  in 
some  degree  mitigated  the  severity  of  his  doctrines  ; 
but  the  example  of  Luther  descended  to  his  fol- 
lowers, and  the  uncharitable  spirit  evinced  by  the 
Lutheran  doctors,  in  prescribing  the  articles  of 
their  faith,  has  often  been  die  subject  of  just  and 
severe  reprehension.  '^  Happy  indeed  had  it  been 
for  mankind,  had  this  great  reformer  discovered, 
that  between  perfect  freedom  and  perfect  obedience, 
there  can  be  no  medium  ;  that  he  who  rejects  one 
kind  of  human  authority  in  matters  of  religion, 
is  not  likel)'  to  submit  to  another ;  and  that  there 

cannot 


d  "  The  conduct  of  the  Lutheran  doctors,"  says  a  very 
candid  and  competent  judge,  "  in  the  deliberations  relating 
"  to  the  famous  Form  of  Concord.,  discovered  such  an  im- 
"  perious  and  uncharitable  spirit,  as  would  have  been  more 
"  consistent  with  the  genius  of  the  court  of  Rome,  than 
"  witli  the  principles  of  a  Pro'estant  church."  v.  Dr. 
Maclai'ie,  note  (c)  on  Mosh.  Eccles.  Hist.  ii.  148. 
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c  H  A  P.  cannot  be  a  more  dangerous  nor  a  more  odious  en- 

XIX.      croachment  on  the  rights  of  an  individual,  than 

1521.     officiously  and  unsolicited  to  interfere  with  the  sa- 

^t.  46.    crcd  intercourse  that  subsists  between  him  and  his 

God. 

As  the  progress  of  literature  had  concurred  with 
Effects  of  the  other  causes  in  giving  rise  to  the  reformation;  so 

reformation       ,  i  i    •       • ,       ,  a    '1   '  C 

on  literary    that  grcat  cvcut  produccd  in  its  turn  a  striking  et- 
,tuaies.        ^^^^  ^^^  ^l^g  studies  and  the  taste  of  Europe.    Many 

of  tlie  reformers,  and  especially  Luther  and  Me- 
lancthon,  were  men  of  sound  learning  and  uncom- 
mon industry ;  and  the  latter  in  particular,  if  he 
had  not  engaged  in  the  reformation  and  devoted 
himself  to  theological  studies,  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  one  of  the  best  criticks  and  most  elegant 
scholars  of  the  age.  In  the  Latin  tongue,  Luther 
was  a  great  proficient;  but  his  style,  though  ex- 
pressive and  masculine,  has  little  pretensions  to 
elegance,  and  appears  to  be  better  calculated  for 
invective  and  abuse,  than  for  the  calm  tenour  of 
regular  composition.  He  had  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek,  as  appears  by  his  translation 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  he  executed  during 
his  solitude  in  his  Patmos,  and  published  shortly 
afterwards.  He  also  undertook  the  study  of  the 
Hebrew ;  a  task  of  no  inconsiderable  difficulty ; 
but  which,  however,  he  had  the  resolution  to  sur- 
mount. The  intercourse  tliat  subsisted  between 
him  and  ihe  other  rcfonners,  particularly  Zuin- 
glius,  Buccr,  Reuclilin,  and  Hutten,  and  the 
^  controvers^ies 
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controversies  in  which  he  engaged,  as  well  with  chap. 
these,  as  with  the  supporters  of  the  Romish  church,     xix. 
called  forth  exertions  beyond  what  the  more  tran-     1521. 
quil  spirit  of  literature  could  have  inspired.     The 
ancient  authors  began  not  only  to  be  studied  for 
the  charms  of  their  composition,  but  were  called 
in  as  auxiliaries  by  the  contending  parties,  who 
by    affecting  an    intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
writers  of  antiquity,  supposed  that  they  gave  addi- 
tional credit  to  their  own  cause ;  and  the  period 
which  immediately  succeeded  the  reformation,  was 
that  in  which  Europe  saw  the  luminary  of  classical 
learning  at  a  higher  meridian  than  at  any  time  either 
before  or  since.     For  some  time  the  important  dis- 
cussions which  took  j^lace  in  both  political  and  eccle- 
siastical concerns,  afforded  ample  topicks  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  eloquence  and  facility  of  composition, 
which  were  then  so  generally  extended ;  but  as  the 
contests  of  the  pen  gave  way  to  those  of  the  sword, 
and  subjects  of  great  and  general  interest  Avere  ne- 
glected as  useless,  or  prohibited  as  dangerous,  a  new 
style  of  writing  arose,  like  a  weak  cion  from  the  root 
of  a  tree  felled  by  the  axe,  which  ill  compensates  by 
elegance  of  form  and  luxuriance  of  foliage,  for  the 
loss  of  the  more  majcstick  trunk.     To  this  state 
of  literature  the  great  Lord  Bacon  has  alluded,  in 
what  he  denominates    "delicate  learning,"^  the 

introduction 


«  Of  the  adyancement  of  learning,  book  i.  p.    18.  \st, 
edit. 
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CHAP,  introduction  of  which  he  attributes  to  the  effects 
^^^'  of  the  reformation,  which  occasioned  the  "  admi- 
ration of  ancient  authors,  the  hate  of  the  school- 
men, the  exact  study  of  languages,  and  the 
efficacy  of  preaching;"  the  four  causes  that, 
according  to  him,  brought  in  "  an  affectionate 
study  of  eloquence,  and  copia  of  speech  which 
then  l:)egan  to  flourish.  This,"  says  he,  "  grew 
speedily  to  an  excess ;  for  men  began  to  hunt 
more  after  words  than  matter,  and  more  after 
the  choiceness  of  the  phrase,  and  the  round  and 
clean  composition  of  the  sentence,  and  the  sweet 
falling  of  the  clauses,  and  the  varying  and  illus- 
tration of  their  works  w  ith  tropes  and  figures, 
than  after  the  weight  of  matter,  worth  of  subject, 
soundness  of  argument,  life  of  invention,  or 
depth  of  judgment.  Then  grew  the  flowing 
and  watery  vein  of  Osorius  the  Portugal  bishop, 
to  be  in  price ;  then  did  Sturmius  spend  such 
infinite  and  curious  pains  upon  Cicero  the  ora- 
tor, and  Hermogenes  the  rhetorician,  besides  his 
own  books  of  periods,  and  imitation,  and  the 
like.  Then  did  Car  of  Cambridge  and  Ascham, 
with  their  lectures  and  writings,  almost  deify 
Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  and  allure  all  young 
men  that  were  studious  unto  that  delicate  and 
pohshed  kind  of  learning.  Then  did  Erasmus 
take  occasion  to  make  the  scoffing  echo,  Decern 
arnio^  consumpsi  in  legcndo  Cicerone ;  and  the 
echo  answered  in  Greek,  riNE ,  Asi7ic.  Tlien 
grew  tlie  learning  of  the  schoohiien  to  be  utterly 

"  despised 
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"  despised  as  barbarous.     In  sum,  the  whole  In-  chap. 
**  chnation  and   bent  of  those  times  was  rather     ^^^- 
' '  towards  copia  than  weight. "  1 5 2 1 . 

E.t.  46. 

Nor  w-as  the  reformation  of  reUs-ion  flivourable  Effects  of  the 

'-^  reformatiou 

in  its  consequenees  to  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts,  on  tue  fine 
which  extending  themselves  from  Italy,  had  now  *'"' 
begun  to  be  cultivated  with  great  attention  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.     The  effect  of  this  struggle  was 
to  call  off  the  publick  attention  from  these  studies 
as  useless  and  insignificant,  and  to  fix  it  on  those 
more  important  discussions  which  were  supposed 
so  nearly  to  aftect  both  the  temporal  and  eternal 
happiness  of  mankind.     But  the  injurious  conse- 
quences of  the  reformation  on  the  arts  were  yet 
more  direct.     Before  this  event  the  Roman  reli- 
gion had  not  only  relinquished  its  hostility  to  the 
productions  of  the  chissel  or  the  pencil,  but  had 
become  the  foster  mother  of  these  pursuits,  and 
supplied  the  noblest  and  most  interesting  subjects 
for  the  exercise  of  their  powers.     The  artist  whose 
labours  were  associated  with  the  religion  of  his 
country,  enjoyed  a  kind  of  sacred  character,  and 
as  his  compensation  was  generally  derived  from 
princes  and  pontiffs,  from  munificent  ecclesiasticks, 
or  rich  monastics  institutions,  the  ample  reward 
which  he  obtained,   stimulated  both  himself  and 
'  others  to  further  exertions.     To  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  the  artist,  a  favourable  concurrence  of  ex- 
traneous circumstances  is  often  necessary,  and  the 
mind  already  impressed  with  religious  awe  by  the 

silence 
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CHAP,  silence  and  solemnity  of  the  cloister,  or  the  cathe- 
^^^'  dral,  dwells  with  additional  interest  on  representa- 
1521.    tions  already  in  unison  with  its  feelings,  and  which 

^t.  46.  exemj)lify  in  the  most  striking  manner  the  objects 
of  its  highest  admiration  and  respect.  Even  the 
opportunity  afforded  the  artist  of  a  spacious  repo- 
sitory for  his  productions,  where  they  \\  ere  likely 
to  remain  secure  for  ages,  and  where  they  might 
be  seen  with  every  advantage  of  position,  were 
circumstances  highly  favourable  to  his  success. 
The  tendency  of  the  reformation  was  to  deprive 
him  of  these  benefits,  to  exclude  his  productions 
from  the  place  of  worship  as  profane  or  idolatrous, 
to  compel  him  to  seek  his  subjects  in  the  colder 
pages  of  history,  and  his  patrons  among  secular, 
and  less  wealthy  individuals.  This  effect  is  not, 
however,  so  much  to  be  attributed  to  the  opinions 
or  the  instigation  of  Luther  himself,  as  to  those 
of  his  over  zealous  followers,  who  on  this  head 
went  far  beyond  what  he  conceived  to  be  either 
necessary  or  expedient.  During  his  retreat  at  his 
PatmoSy  his  disciple  Carlostadt,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
religious  enthusiasm,  had  ordered  the  images  and 
representations  of  the  saints  in  die  church  of  Wit- 
temberg  to  be  destroyed ;  a  circumstance  of  which 
Luther  was  no  sooner  informed,  than  he  quitted 
his  retirement  without  the  knowledge  of  his  patron 
the  elector,  and  hastening  to  Wittemberg,  effectu- 
ally checked  the  further  proceedings  of  Carlostadt 

and 
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and  his  adherents/    From  die  sentiments  of  Lu-  chap. 
ther  on  this  head,  as  expressed  in  various  parts  oF    ^^^- 
his  works,  it  appears  that  he  conceived  such  re-     1521. 
presentations   might  be  tolerated,   provided  they         '*^' 
were    not  regarded  as  objects  of   worship ;    al- 
though he  did  not  admit  that  there  was  any  merit 
in  encouraging    them,    and    with  true  sectarian 
spirit,  thought  the  cost  of  them  would  be  better 
applied  to  the  use  of  tlie  brethren,^     Tlie  opinions 
of  Erasmus  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  was  much 
more  liberal.     "  They  who  have  attacked  the  ima- 
*^'  ges  of  saints,"  says  he,  "  although  with  immode- 
"  rate  zeal,  have  had  some  reason  for  their  conduct; 
*'  for  idolatry,  that  is,  the  worship  of  images,  is  a 
horrible  crime  ;  and  although  it  be  now  abolish- 
ed, yet  the  arts  of  Satan  are  always  to  be  guarded 
against.     But  when  we  reflect  that  statuary  and 
painting,  formerly  regarded  as  liberal  arts,  are  a 
"  kind  of  silent  poesy,  and  have  often  an  effect 
"  on  the  feelings  of  mankind  beyond  that  produced 
"  by  the  most  accomplished  orator,  it  might  have 

"  been 


«( 


*"  Maimburg.  afi.  Seckend.  lib.  i.  /;,  197. 

E  Luth.  a/1.  Seckend.  lib.  ii.  /i.  25.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  Luther  availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  Luca  Cra- 
nach,  one  of  the  most  eminent  German  artists  of  the  time 
to  satirize  the  Roman  court  in  a  set  of  figures  representing 
the  deeds  of  Christ,  and  of  Antichrist ;  to  which  Luther 
himself  wrote  inscriptions,  v.  Seckend.  lib.  i,  p.  148. 
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CHAP.  "  been  well  to  have  corrected  their  superstition 
^^^-     "  without  destroying  their  utility.   I  could,  indeed, 
1521.     "  wish,  that  the  walls  of  all  publick  places  were 
JE.t.  46.    "  decorated  with  representations  of  the  incidents 
*'  of  the  life  of  Christ,  expressed  in  a  becoming 
"  manner.     But  as  it  was  decreed  in  the  council 
"  of  Africa,    that    in  places   of  worship   nothing 
"  should    be  recited    but  the   scriptural   canons, 
"  so  it  would  be  proper  that  no  subjects  should 
*'  be  exhibited  in  such  places,  except  such  as  the 
"  scriptural  canons  supply.     In  the  porches,  ves- 
*'  tibules,  or  cloisters,    other  subjects  might  be 
"  represented,    taken  from   common   history,    so 
"  that  they  inculcated  good  morals ;  but  absurd, 
"  obscene,  or  seditious  pictures  should  be  banish- 
*'  ed,  not  only  from  churches,  but  from  all  habita- 
"  tions  ;  and  as  it  is  a  kind  of  blasphemy  to  per- 
"  vert  the  sacred  writings  to  profane  and  wanton 
"  jests,  so  those  painters  deserve  to  be  punished, 
"  who,    when  they  represent  subjects  from   the 
*'  holy   scriptures,   mingle   with  them  their  own 
"  improper  and  ridiculous  inventions.  If  they  wish 
"  to  indulge  their  folly,  let  them  rather  seek  for 
"  their  subjects  in  Philostratus ;  although  the  annals 
"  of  heathenism  afford  many  lessons  which  may  be 
"  exhibited  with  great  utility."''  That  observations 
so  rational,  and  from  which  Luther  himself  would 
scarcely  have  dissented,  have  not  been  suJfHcient 

to 

*>  Erasm.afi.   Seckendorf.  lib.  iii. /z.  51. 
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to  prevent  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  picturesque  chap. 
representations  from   the   reformed   churches,    is     ^^^- 
greatly  to  be  regretted  ;  not  only  as  being  an  irre-     l52i. 
parable    injury  to  the  arts,  but  as  depriving  the  ^'^-  '^^' 
people  of  one  mode  of  instruction,  not  less  calcu- 
lated to  interest  their  feelings  and  excite  their  piety 
than  that  which  is  conveyed  by  means  of  speech. 
Whether  mankind,   in  any  state  of  society,  were 
ever  so  ignorant  as  to  make  these  visible  represen- 
tations the  actual  objects  of  their  adoration,  may 
well  be  doubted ;  but  at  all  events  there  can  now 
be  no  danger  of  such  an  errour  in  the  most  unin- 
formed part  of  Europe  ;  and  it  may  yet  be  hoped, 
that  as  the  spirit  of  bigotry  declines,  religion  may  be 
allowed  to  avail  herself  of  every  aid  which  may  en- 
gage her  admirers,  illustrate  her  precepts,  or  en- 
force her  laws. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  reformation  on  the  Effects  of  tiie 
political  and  moral  state  of  Europe  are  of  a  much  ontheT.o'u"i. 
more  important  nature.     Tiie  destruction  of  the '';'"''^°'°:  ■ 

I  i:il  state  ot 

authority  of  the  Romish  see,  throughout  many  Europe. 
flourishing,  and  many  rising  nations,  whilst  it  freed 
the  monarch  from  the  imperious  interposition  of 
an  arrogant  pontiff',  released  the  people  from  that 
oppressive  and  undefined  obedience  to  a  foreign 
power,  which  exhausted  their  wealth,  impeded 
their  enjoyments,  and  interfered  in  all  their  domes- 
tick  concerns.  The  abolition  of  the  odious  and 
absurd  institutions  of  monastick  life,  by  which  great 
liumbers  of  persons  were  restored  to  the  common 

purposes 
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CHAP,  purposes  of  society,  infused  fresh  vigour  into  those 
XIX.  states  which  embraced  the  opinions  of  the  reform- 
1521.    ers ;  and  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  and  aposto- 

jEt.  46.  licl^  usage  of  the  Christian  church,  in  allowing  the 
priesthood  to  marry,  was  a  circumstance  of  the 
utmost  advantange  to  the  morals  and  manners  of 
the  age.  To  this  may  be  added  the  destruction  of 
many  barbarous,  absurd,  and  superstitious  dogr 
mas,  by  which  the  people  were  induced  to  believe 
that  crimes  could  be  commuted  for  money,  and 
dispensations  purchased  even  for  the  premeditated 
commission  of  sins. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  advantage,  de? 
rived  from  the  reformation,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
great  example  of  freedom  of  inquiry,  which  was 
thus  exhibited  to  the  world,  and  which  has  pro- 
duced an  incalculable  effect  on  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  mankind.  That  liberty  of  opinion  which 
was  at  first  exercised  only  on  religious  subjects, 
was,  by  a  natural  and  unavoidable  progress,  soon 
extended  to  those  of  a  political  nature.  Through- 
out many  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  civil  and 
religious  liberty  closely  accompanied  each  other ; 
and  its  inhabitants,  in  adopting  those  measures 
which  seemed  to  them  necessary  to  secure  their 
eternal  happiness,  have  at  least  obtained  those 
temporal  advantages,  which,  in  many  instances, 
have  amply  repaid  them  for  their  sacrifices  and 
their  labours. 

That 
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That  these  and  similar  advantages,  were,  how- 
ever, in  a  great  degree  counterbalanced  by  the 
dreadful  animosities  to  which  the  reformation  gave 
rise,  as  well  between  the  reformers  and  the  adhe- 
rents to  the  ancient  discipline,  as  between  the  dif- 
ferent denominations  of  the  reformed  churches, 
cannot  be  denied  ;  and  the  annals  of  Europe  exhibit 
a  dreadful  picture  of  war,  desolation,  and  massacre, 
occasioned  by  the  various  struggles  of  the  con- 
tending parties  for  the  defence,  or  the  establishment 
of  their  respective  opinions. '     Whoever  ad\'erts 

to 


*  The  violence  of  the  first  reformers  is  very  fully  ad- 
mitted by  a  learned  prelate  of  the  church  of  Enjjland,  who 
in  speaking  of  Erasmus,  says,  "  —  for  the  other  reformers, 
"  such  as  Luther,  Calvin,  and  their  followers,  understood 
*'  so  little  in  what  true  Christian  charity  consisted,  that  they 
"  carried  with  them  into   the  reformed  churches,    thaI' 

"  VERY      SPIRIT    OF    PERSECUTION     WHICH     HAD     DRIVEN 

"  THEM  FROM  THE  CHURCH  OF  RoME."  Warbuvton's  A'otes 
on  Pope's  Essaij  on  Cri(icis7n,  in  Pojie's  Works,  vol,  i.  //. 
^22,  The  annals  of  persecution  cannot  furnish  a  more 
atrocious  instance  of  bigotry  and  cruelty,  than  the  burning 
of  Servetus,  in  a  protestant  city  and  by  protestant  priests. 
The  life  of  this  unhappy  victim  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny 
was  written  by  Henricus  ab  Allwoerden,  at  the  instance  of 
the  learned  Mosheim,  and  published  at  Helmstadt,  in  1728. 
From  this  work,  I  shall  give  the  letters  written  by  Servetus 
whilst  in  prison  ;  from  which  the  reader  may  judge  of  the 
cruelty  and  injustice  of  his  tyrannical  and  bigoted  persecu- 
tors, the  ecclesiasticks  and  magistrates  of  Geneva.  See 
note  B.  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  The  execution  of  Ser- 
vetus is  thus  described  in  a  MS.  history  of  him,  cited  by  All- 
woerden, 
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CHAP,  to  the  cruelties  exercised  on  the  Anabaptists,  the 
^^^'  Socinians,  and  various  other  sects  of  Christians, 
1521.  who 

Mi.  46. 


■\voerden,  fi»  112.  "  Inipositus  est  Sertetus  trunco  ad  ter- 
*'  ram  posito,  pedibus  ad  terram  perlingentibus,  capiti  im- 
"  posita  est  corona  straminea,  vel  frondea,  et  ea  sulphure 
"  conspersa,  corpus  palo  alligatum  ferrea  catena,  coUum 
"  auteni  tunc  fune  crasso  quadruplici  aut  quintuplici  laxo  ; 
"  liber  femori  alUgatus  ;  ipse  Carnificem  rogavit,  ne  se 
"  diu  torqueret.  Interea  Carnifex  ignem  in  ejus  conspec- 
"  turn,  et  deinde  in  orbem  admovit.  Homo,  viso  igne,  ita 
«  horrendum  exclamavit  ut  universum  populum  perterre- 
"  fecerit.  Cum  diu  langueret,  fuerunt  ex  populo,  qui  fas- 
"  ciculos  confertim  conjecerunt.  Ipse  horrenda  voce  cla- 
"  mans,  Jesu  Fill  Dei  <eterni  miserere  met.  Pos  dimidisi 
"  circiter  horae  cruciatum  expiravit."  Calvin,  who  v/as  ap- 
prehensive that  the  death  of  Servetus  might  entitle  hiin  to 
the  rank  of  a  martyr,  thought  it  necessary  to  defame  his 
memory,  by  asserting  that  he  had  no  religion  ;  and  inhu- 
manly attributed  the  natural  expression  of  his  feelings  on 
the  approach  of  his  horrible  fate,  to  what  he  calls  a  brutal 
stupidity.  "  Ceterum  ne  inale  feriati  nebulones,  vecordi  ho- 
"  minis  pervicacia  quasi  martyrio  glorientur,  in  ejus  morte 
"  apparuit  belluina  stupiditas,  unde  judicium  facere  liceret, 
"  nihil  unquam  serio  in  religionem  ipsum  egisse.  Ex  quo 
"  mors  ei  denunciata  est,  nunc  attonito  similis  hoerere, 
"  nunc  alta  suspiria  edere,  nunc  instar  lymphatici  ejulare. 
"  Quod  postremum  tandem  sic  invaluit,  ut  tantum,  hispa- 
"  nico  more,  reboaret,  Misericordia,  Misericordia."  Calvini 
Ofiusc.  ed.  Genev.  ]  597 .a/i.  ^llivoerden.  /i.  101.  WhatCaU 
vin  did  not  scruple  to  perform,  Melancthon  and  Bullinger 
did  not  hesitate  to  approve.  Thus  the  former  addresses 
himself  to  the  latter  on  this  subject,  "  Legi  qua:  de  Serveti 
"  blasphemiis   respondistis,  et  pietatem  ac  judicia  vestrg. 

"  probot 
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who  difter  in  some  abstruse  or  controverted  points  chap. 
from  the  established  churches ;  whoever  surveys     ^^^- 
the  criminal  code  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistick     ^^^^* 
nations  of  Europe,  and  observes  the  punishments 
denounced  against  those  who  may  dare  to  dissent, 
although  upon  the  sincerest  conviction,  from  the 
established  creed,  and   considers  the  dangers  to 
which  they  are  exposed  in  some  countries,  and  the 
disabilities  by  which  they  are  stigmatized  and  op- 
pressed in  others,  must  admit,  that  the  important 
object  which  the  friends  and  promoters  of  rational 
liberty  had  in  view,  has  hitherto  been  but  imper- 
fecdy  accomplished,  and  that  the  human  mind,  a 
slave  in  all  ages,  has  rather  changed  its  master, 
than  freed  itself  from  its  servitude. 


"  probo.  Judico  etiam  Senatum  Genevensem  recte  fecisse, 
"  quod  hominem  pertinacem,  et  non  omissurum  blasphe- 
"  mias  sustulit  ;  ac  miratus  sum  esse  qui  severitatem  illam 
"  imfirobent"  -v.  Jortin's  tracts,  8°.  -v.  i  fi.  431.  Such 
Avcre  the  sentiments  of  the  mildf  and  candid  Melancthon, 
■and  such  the  ^rat  fruits  of  that  reformation,  which  pro- 
fessed to  assert  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of 
reUgion,  and  to  enlighten  and  humanize  mankind  ! 


CHAP.  XX. 

1521. 

ERROURS  incident  to  an  early  state  of  society — Writings 
of  Aristotle — Rival  doctrines  of  Plato — Commentators 
on  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients — ^Niccolo  Leonico 
Tomeo — Pietro  Pomponazzo — Agostino  Nifo — Giovan- 
Francesco  Picch — Study  of  natural  philosophy — At- 
tempts towards  the  reformation  of  the  calendar—Dis- 
coveries in  the  East  and  West  Indies — Papal  grants  of 
foreign  parts — Consequences  -of  the  new  discoveries — 
Humane  interference  of  Leo  X. — Study  of  natural 
history — Moral  philosophy — Matteo  Bosso — Pontano — 
His  treatise  De  Principe — His  works  De  Obedientia  and 
other  writings — Baldassare  Castiglione — His  Libro  del 
Cortegiano— .Novel  writers — Matteo  Bandello — Pietro 
Aretino. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  mankind,  when  thej'  be-  chap. 
gin  to  cultivate  their  intellectual  powers,    have     xx. 
generally  turned  their  first  attention  towards  those     1521. 
abstruse  and  speculative   studies,   which   are  the  ^t.  46. 
most  difficult  of  comprehension,    and  the   most 
remote  from    their  present    state   and  condition. 
VOL.  IV.  (^  Tliis 


.« • 


society. 
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CHAP.  This  is  the    natural  result  of  that  inexperience 

XX.      which  is  common  to  an  early  or  unimproved  state 

1521.    of  society.     Ignorant  of  that  which  relates  to  their 

^t.  46.   immediate  AvcU-being,  they  attempt  to  rise  into  the 

Enoursiii-    realms  of  immaterial  existeiicc  ;   or,  if  the  laws  of 

cident  to  an 

early  state  of  naturc  cngagc  their  notice,  it  is  only  in  subordina- 
tion to  some  higher  purpose.     The  course  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  would  be  considered  as  a  study 
not  deserving  of  their  attention,  ^vere  it  not  believ- 
ed to  unfold  to  them  the  secrets  of  futurity  ;  and 
the  productions  of  the  vegetable  and  mineral  king- 
doms are  disregarded,  except  when  they  are  sup- 
posed to  exhibit  striking  prodigies,  or  to  produce 
miraculous  effects.     Hence  it  has  been  the  most 
ditFicult  effort  of  the  human  mind  to  devest  itself 
of  absurdity  and  of  errour,  and  to  quit  its  sublime 
flights  for  the  plain  and  palpable  inductions  of  rea- 
son and  common  sense ;  and  hence  the  due  esti- 
mation of  our  own  powers,  although  it  be  of  all 
sciences  the  most  important,  is  generally  the  latest 
acquired. 


Aristotle. 


wrif.ngsof  In  correcting  these  errours  of  early  times,  the 
ancients  had  made  a  considerable  progress;  but 
on  the  revival  of  letters,  that  second  infancy  of 
mankind,  the  powers  of  the  human  intellect  were 
not  so  frequently  employed  on  subjects  of  real  utili- 
ty, as  in  the  investigation  of  the  most  difficult  or 
unintelligible  propositions.  The  writings  of  Aris- 
totle, which  had  first  been  introduced  through  the 
medium   of  the  Arabians,    afforded  the  greatest 

abundance 
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abundance  of  subjects  of  this  nature,  and  he  there-  chap. 
fore  became  the  universal  favourite.     Tiie  study      ^^' 
of  his  works  superseded  the  study  of  nature ;  and     1521. 
as  few  topicks  were  left  untouched  by  his  vigorous   ^t.  46. 
and  enterprising  genius,  he  was  not  only  resorted 
to  as  the  general  authority  on  all  subjects  of  science 
and  of  literature,    but  produced  a    considerable 
effect  on  the  theological  tenets  of  the  times.     The 
superiority  and  influence,  which,  by  the  aid  of  the 
schoolmen,  he  had  for  so  many  ages  maintained, 
were,  however,  at  length  diminished  by  the  rival 
system  of  Plato ;  and  the  dominion  which  he  had 
so  long  exercised  over  the  human  intellect,  was 
now  divided  between  him  and  his  sublimer  oppo- 
nent.    This  circumstance  may,  however,  be  con- 
sidered rather  as  a  compromise  between  the  rulers, 
than  as  an  alteration  in  the  condition  of  those  w  ho 
wtve  still  destined  to  obey.     The  metaphysical 
doctrines  of  Plato  were  as  remote  from  the  busi-  Rivai  doc 
ness  of  real  life,  and  the  simple  induction  of  facts,  to!""° 
as  those  of  Aristode.     It  is  not,  however,  wholly 
improbable,  that  mankind  derived  some  advantage 
from  this  event.     In  dividing  their  allegiance,  it 
occasionally  led  them  to  think  for  themselves,  and 
perhaps  induced  a  suspicion,  that  as  in  opposing 
systems,  both  leaders  could  not  be  right,  so  it  was 
possible  that  both  of  them  might  be  wrong. 

This  divided  authority,  was  not,  however,  with-  commenta. 

./  '  '  '  tors  on  the 

out  its  variations,  in  which  each  of  the  contending  philosophy 

of  th«  an- 

parties  struggled  for  the  ascendency,  and  at  thecienw. 

close 
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CHAP,  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  triumph  of  Pla- 
XX.     tonism  was  almost  complete.     The  venerable  cha- 
1521.    racter  of  Bessarion,  the  indefatigable  labours  of 
^t.  46.  Ficino,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Platonick  aca- 
demy at  Florence  under  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  were 
the  chief  causes  of  this  superiority.     With  the  loss 
'  of  the  personal  influence  of  these  eminent  men,  its 
consequence  again  declined  ,-  and  the  doctrines  of 
Aristotle,  better  understood,  and  more  sedulously 
inculcated  by  many  of  his  learned  countrymen, 
again  took  the  lead.     The  scholars  of  the  time 
devoted  themselves  with  great  earnestness  to  the 
task  of  translating,  illustrating,  or  defending  his 
writings,  which  now  began  to  be  freed  from  the 
visionary  subtilties  of  the  Arabian  commentators, 
and  were  studied  and  expounded  in  their  original 
language.     The  first  native  Italian  who  attempted 
this  arduous  task,  was  Niccolo  Leonico  Tomeo,  a 
disciple  of  Demetrius  Chalcondyles,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished professor  of  polite  letters  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Padua,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1531, 
having  taught  at  that  place  upwards  of  thirty  years. 
The  talents  of  Leonico  were  not,  however,  v\  holly 

Niccolo  '  ^ 

Leonico  To-  (Jevotcd  to  this  employment.  He  was  not  less  ac- 
quainted with  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  than  with 
those  of  Aristotle.  He  translated  many  philoso- 
phical works  fiom  the  Greek  into  Latin  with  great 
elcgaiice,  and  has  left  several  treatises  or  dialogues, 

on 


meo. 
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on  moral  and  philosophical  subjects,*  although  they  chap, 
are  now  no  longer  generally  known.     Some  speci-     ^^' 
mens  of  his  poetry  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  col-     I52i. 
lections  of  the  times.''     His  cliief  merit,  however,   -^t.  46. 
consists  in  having,  for  a  long  course  of  years, 
sedulously  diffused  the  riches  of  ancient  learning 
among  his  countrymen,  and  his  chief  honour,  in 
having  numbered  among  his  pupils  many  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  the  time.     The  epitaph  on 
Leonico  by  his  friend  and  countryman  Bembo,  is 
an  elegant  compendium  of  his  literary  and  moral 
character,  and  is  highly  favourable  to  both.*" 

Another 


^  Among  others  he  published  a  collection  of  various 
tracts  from  the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  which 
were  printed  from  his  copies,  and  published  by  the  heirs 
of  Filippo  Giunti  at  Flor.  in  1527.  In  the  dedication  of  this 
work  to  Bernardo  Giunti,  Leonico  asserts,  that  he  had  care- 
fully corrected  and  restored  about  two  thousand  passages 
in  these  treatises.     Bandin.  Juntar.  Tyjiogr.  Ann.  ii.  213. 

^  Tiraboschi^  Storia  della  Lett.  Ital.  vii.  i.  J^TS.  He  is 
also  mentioned  by  Erasmus  in  his  Ciceronianus  with  great 
commendation.  "  Leonicus  in  adytis  philosophios,  prx- 
"  sertim  Platonics,  semper  religiose  versatus,  ad  Platonis 
"  ac  Ciceronis  dialogos  effingendos  sese  composuit,  et  prs- 
"  Stat  eloquentia  tantum,  quantum  fas  est  hodie  a  tali 
"  philosopho  requirere.  Ciceronianus  appellari  nee  ipse 
♦'  cupiat,  ni  fallor  ;  adhuc  enim  superest,  vir  non  minus 
*'  integris  moribus  quam  eruditione  recondita."  Ciceronian, 

p.  ri. 

c  This  inscription,  which  yet  remains  in  the  church  of 
S.  Francesco,  at  Padua,  is  as  follows. 

"  Leonico 
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CHAP.       Another  celebrated  professor  of  philosophy  at 
^^'     Padua,   at   the  commencement   of  the   sixteenth 
1521.    century,    was    Pietro  Pomponazzo,   of  Mantua, 
^t.  46.  usually  denominated,  on  account  of  his  diminu- 
pietro  Pom.  tlvc  staturc,  Peretto.     Such  was  the  estimation  in 
ponazzo.      nyj^ic}^  ]-jis  services  were  held,  at  this  university, 
that  he  was  rewarded  with  an  annual  stipend  of 
three  hundred  and  seventy  ducats ;  yet  we  are  told, 
that    notwithstanding  his  acquaintance   with    the 
secrets  of  nature,  with  Aristotle,  with  Plato,  with 
Avicenna,  and  with  Averrhoes,  he  had  no  know- 
ledge of  either  Arabick  or  Greek,  and  that  he 
knew  no  more  of  Latin  than  he  had  acquired  at 
school  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  year  of  his 
age.'^     Being  compelled,  with  the  other  professors, 
to  quit  Padua  during  the  unfortunate  events  of  the 
war  of  Cambray,  he  retired  in  the  year  1510,  to 
Ferrara;  where  Alberto  Pio  lord  of  Carpi,  and 

Celio 


"  Leonico  ThoMjEO,  Veneto^  mitioribus  iri  Uteris  fian- 
"  gendisque  cantiinibus  ingenio  amabili^  Philosofihice  vero  in 
"  sludiis,  et  Acadeinica  Perifmteticacjue  doctrina  prxstand } 
"  nam  et  Aristotelicos  libros  Greco  nermone  Patavii  firimuii 
"  omnium  docuitf  scholamqne  illam  a  Latinis  interfiretibus  in- 
"  cukatarn  /lerpoHvit,  et  Platonls  majestatem  nostris  homi- 
^^  nibus  jam  firofie  abdiiam  restitiut ;  multaque  iirxterea 
"  scri/mitf  miUta  intvrfiretatus  est,  multos  claros  vivos  erti- 
"  diit,  firteter  virtutcm  bonasque  artes  tota  in  vita  7iulliut 
"  rei  apjiete'.'is.      Vixit  autem  annos  Ixxv.  AL  i.  D.  27." 

*^  Sfieroni^  Dialogo  della  Istoria.  Jua\  ii.  in   o/i.  vol.  ii. 
fi.  252. 
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Celio  Calcagnini,  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  c  h  a  p. 
his  instructions."     In  the  year  1512,  he  left  Fer-  _  ^^- 
rara,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Bologna,  where     ^521. 
he  taught  during  the  remainder  of  his  days.     At  -^^-  4^' 
this  city  he  died  in  1524,  being  then  sixty-two 
years  of  age.''     Bandello,  many  of  whose  novels 
are  founded  on  facts  that  happened  within  his  own 
knowledge,  relates,  that  in  the  year  1520,  Pompo- 
nazzo  paid  a  visit  to  Modena,  to  be  present  at  a 
publick  disputation  held  by  his  pupil  Giovan-Fran- 
cesco  dal  Forno,  and  Uiat  the  orator,  after  having 
in  the  presence  of  his  preceptor  and  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, acquitted  himself  with  great  honour,  accom- 
panied Pomponazzo  through  the  city,  to  point  out 
to  him  whatever  might  be  deserving  of  his  atten- 
tion ;  when  the  singular  figure,  dusky  complexion, 

and 


e   Tiraboschi^  Storia  della  Lett.  Ital.  vii.  par.  \.p.  374. 

f  His  body  was  sent  by  the  orders  of  the  cardinal  Er- 
cole  Gonzaga,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  to  Mantua  ;  where 
it  was  interred  in  the  church  of  S.  Francesco.  A  statue  of 
bronze,  which  yet  remains,  was  there  erected  to  his  memo- 
ry, in  which  he  is  represented  sitting  with  a  book  open  in 
one  hand,  and  another  closed  at  his  feet,  with  the  words, 

Obiit  an   S.  MDXXIV.  M.  M. 
Below  is  inscribed, 

"  Mantua  clara  mihi  genetrix  fuit^  et  breve  corpiis^ 
"  Quod  dederat  natura  inihi,  me  turba  Perettum 
*'  Dixit.     JVaturte  scrutatus  sum  intima  cuncta. 
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CHAP,  and  unusual  appearance  of  the  philosopher,  attracted 
'XX.      the  notice  of  two  Modenese  ladies,  who  seeing  him 
1521.    attended  by  a  long  train  of  respectable  followers, 
^t.  46.  mistook  him  for  a  Jew  celebrating  his  nuptials, 
and  expressed  their  desire  to  be  of  the  party.    The 
reply  which  the  novelist  has  attributed  to  Pompo- 
nazzo,  would,  if  authentick,  sufficiently  demon- 
strate, that  the  precepts  of  his  philosophy  had  not 
enabled  him  to  control  his  passions,  and  regulate 
his  own  temper.^     Nor  was  Pomponazzo  less  re- 
markable for  the  peculiarit}^  of  his  opinions,  than 
for  the  singularity  of  his  person,  on  which  account 
his  safety  was  frequently  endangered  from  the  per- 
secuting spirit  of  the  times.     This,  however,  can 
occasion  no  surprise,  when  we  find  him  asserting 
in  some  of  his  works,  that  all  miracles  are  merely 
the  effect  of  imagination,  and  that  the  care  of  Pro- 
vidence is  not  extended  to  the  transitory  concerns 
of  the  present  world.     But  the  chief  difficulties  of 
Pomponazzo  'were  occasioned  by  his  book,  De 
Immortalhate  Animcs,  in  which  he  is  said  publickly 
to  have  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul.     This 
dangerous  opinion  excited  a  host  of  opponents, 
who  impugned  his  doctrines  and  threatened  his 

person. 


8  "  Che  diavolo  dite  voi  ?  che  diavolo  e  questo  ?  Sono 
"  forse  io  riputato  Giudeo  da  voi  donne  Modenesi  ?  Che 
"  venga  fuoco  del  cielo  che  tutte  v'  arda  !"  &c.  Ibid.  Ti- 
raboschi,  in  relating  this  anecdote,  has  unaccountably  mis- 
taken the  Modenese  ladies  for  Jewesses,  vol.  vii,  par.  i. 
/}.  375. 
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person.  In  his  defence  he  endeavoured  to  convince  chap. 
his  adversaries  that  he  had  stated  this  opinion,  not  '^^' 
as  his  own,  but  as  that  of  Aristotle,  and  that  he  1521. 
had  himself  only  asserted  that  the  existence  of  a  ^'^'  '^^• 
future  state  could  not  be  proved  by  natural  reason, 
but  must  be  believed  on  the  authority  of  the  chris- 
tian church,  of  which  he  professed  himself  an 
obedient  son  and  disciple.  These  explanations 
were  of  no  avail.  The  ecclesiasticks  of  Venice 
represented  the  book  to  the  patriarch  as  being  filled 
with  the  most  dangerous  heresies;  the  patriarch 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  secular  power ;  Pompo- 
nazzo  was  by  general  consent  declared  a  heretick, 
and  his  book  was  condemned  to  the  flames.  Not 
satisfied  with  these  proceedings,  his  prosecutors 
transmitted  a  copy  of  his  book  to  Bembo  at  Rome, 
entreating  him  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  condem- 
nation of  its  author  by  the  authority  of  the  holy 
see;  but  neither  the  secretary,  nor  the  pontiff, 
was  inclined  to  treat  ^^ith  severity  a  scholar  and 
a  philosopher,  who  had  advanced  a  few  bold 
opinions,  not  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of 
many  followers.  Bembo  read  the  book,  and  riOt 
finding  it  so  dangerous  as  it  was  represented  to  be, 
showed  it  to  the  master  of  the  Apostolick  palace, 
whose  office  it  was  to  take  cognizance  of  all  publi- 
cations, and  \\ho  agreed  with  him  in  opinion. 
Pomponazzo  was  therefore  released  from  the  ter- 
rours  of  persecution,  and  his  gratitude  is  perpetu- 
ated 

VOL.  IV.  R 


Nifo, 
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CHAP,  ated  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Bembo.^     Whatever 
■■  "^    ■ —  were  the  real  cpinions  of  this  writer,  it  is  certain 
^^^^-    that  he  has  on  many  occasions  treated  the  doctrines 
jEt.  46.  q£  Christianity  with  no  small  degree  of  ridicule. 
For  this  conduct  he  has  endeavoured  to  apologize, 
by  alleging  that  he  wrote  only  as  a  philosopher,  and 
that  whenever  the  church  had  decided  he  submitted 
his  judgment,  and  firmly  believed  what  was  pro- 
posed to  him.     An  apology  which  has  given  occa- 
sion to  Boccalini  to  introduce  Apollo  as  deciding, 
that  Pomponazzo  should  stand  exculpated  as  a 
man,  and  should  be  burnt  only  as  a  philosopher.^ 

A?;ostino  Amoug  tliosc  wlio  distinguished  themselves  by 

their  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  Pomponazzo, 
was  Agostino  Nifo,  a  native  of  Sessa,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  one  of  the  learned  professors 

who 


^   Tiraboschif  Storia  delha  Let.  ItaU  vol.  vii.  par.  \.  p» 
Wn.innota,     Ed.  Rom.  XYQA. 

'  The  works  of  Pomponazzo  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished the  year  after  his  death,  under  the  following  title. 
Petri  Pompanath  ojiera  omnia ;  sive  Tractatus  acutis- 
siini  de  Reactione,  de  Intentione  formarum^  de  Modo  agendi 
primarum  gualitatum,  de  Immortalitate  animce,  ./Apologia  con- 
tradict. Tractatus,  Defensorium*  Al^firobationes  rationum 
Defensorii,  is'c.  Fenetiis,  Haredes  Octav.  Scoti,  1525,  in 
foL.  This  edition  de  Bure  informs  us  is  rare.  Bib.  Int 
struct.  JVb.  1289. 

J  R(fgguagli  di  Parnaso,  Cent.  i.  Rag.  xc. 
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who  had  been  engaged  by  Leo  X.  to  deliver  in-  chap. 
str notions  in  the  Roman  academy.^     Prior  to  the       ^x- 
year  1500,  Nifo  had  filled  the  chair  of  a  professor      '521. 
at  Padua,  where  he  had  imbibed  the  opinions  of    -^t-  46. 
Averrhoes,  and  in  liis  ti'eatise,  De  Intellcctu  et 
Demonihus^  had  asserted  the  unity  of  spiritual  ex- 
istence, and  that  there  is  only  one  soul,  which 
animates  all  nature.     In  consequence  of  these  doc- 
trines, he  was  warmly  attacked  by  the  theologians 
of  the  times,  and  might  have  experienced  great 
vexation,  had  not  the  candid  and  learned  Pietro 
Barozzi,  bishop  of  Padua,  interfered  on  his  behalf, 
and  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  correcting  such 
passages  in  his  work  as  were  most  objectionable. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that,  as  a  further  proof  of 
his  penitence,    he  wrote  against   the  dogmas  of 
Pomponazzo  on  the  nature  of  the  human   soul. 
After  having  taught  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  the  wit  and  vivacity  widi 
which  he  seasoned  his  instructions,'  he  was  called 
to  Rome  in  the  year  1513,  by  Leo  X.  who  received 
him  into  his  particular  favour,  honoured  him  with 
the  title  of  count  Palatine,  and  allowed  him  to  use 
the  name  and  arms  of  the  Medici ;  of  which  privi- 
lege he  has  accordingly  availed  himself  in  several 
of  his  works.     The  chief  part  of  his  time  was  em- 
ployed 

^  V.  Ante^  cliaji.  xi.  vol.  n,  fi.  284. 
•  Joviu9  licritt.  p.  176. 
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CHAP,  ployed  in  commenting  on  the  remains  of  Aristotle; 
^^'      but  he  has  also  written  on  various  subjects  of  poli- 
^^21.    tical  and  moral  economy."*     Notwithstanding  his 
Mu  46.    sublime  meditations,  it  appears  that  Nifo  could  at 
times  relax  from  his  labours,  and  could  even  con- 
descend so  far  as  to  render  himself  the  object  of 
amusement  and  of  ridicule  to  the   cardinals  and 
great  men  of  the  court ;  and  perhaps  this  qualifica- 
tion was  not  wdthout  its  effect,  in  obtaining  for 
him  the  favour  of  the  supreme  pontiff.     Even  his 
writings  are  said  to  bear  marks  of  the  same  levity 
which  distinguished  his  conduct,  and  to  afford  suf- 
ficient reason  to  believe,  that  his  philosophy  did 
not  always  prove  a  sufficient  restraint  on  those 

passions, 


""  In  the  year  1520,  he  published  at  Florence  his  Dia- 
lectica  Ludicra,  and  in  1521.  his  Libellus  de  his  qu<e  ab  ofiti- 
mis  firiiicijiibus  agenda  sunt;  in  both  of  which  he  denomi- 
nates himself  Augusdnus  Mjihus  Mtdices,  fi/iilosophus  Sues- 
sanus  ;  and  in  the  dedication  to  him  of  the  commentary 
of  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  on  some  of  the  works  of 
Aristotle,  by  Antonius  Francinus  Varchiensis,  he  is  styled, 
Augustinus  Aififnis  de  Medicis^  Peripateticorum  Princefis. 
In  this  dedication  the  merits  of  Nifo,  and  the  favours  con- 
ferred on  him  by  Leo  X.  are  recognised  in  the  following 
terms ;  "  Prxtereo  judicii  tui  gravitatem,  ingenii  magni- 
"  tudinem,  egregiam  latinx  grxcseque  linguse  eruditionem; 
"  turn  quia  hxc  omnibus  nota  sunt  ,  turn  quia  hic  tux 
"  laudcsmajori  pra:conio  celebrandx  forent ;  utjure  optimo 
"  Leo  Pont.  Max.  acerrimus  ingeniorum  pensitator  et 
"  judex    te    faaiilia;   sux   cognomme   donatum    voluerit.'' 

Bandin.  Juntar.  Ty/iog.  Ann.  ii.  173. 
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passions,  the  effects  of  which  were  apparent  even  chap. 
amidst  the  ravages  of  disease,  and  the  decrepitude      xx. 
of  old  age.-*  ^521. 

^t.  46. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  ciovan  Fran. 
observe  the  industry,  the  learning,  and  the  acute-  "''^'* 
ness  which  have  been  displayed  in  these  abstruse 
speculations,  without  sincerely  regretting  such  a 

lamen- 


"  On  the  follies  and  amorous  propensities  of  Nifo  in 
his  old  age,  Boyle  has  expatiated  at  larger  according  to  his 
custom.  That  Nifo  had  afforded  some  reason  for  these 
animadversions  may,  however,  sufficiently  appear  from 
the  following  not  inelegant  lines  of  one  of  his  contempo- 
I'aries. 

Apagete  vos,  philosophiam  qui  tetricam 

Putatis,  et  boni  indignam 
Leporis,  ebriai  horridamque  Cypridis. 

Quid  ?  NiPHUs  an  non  melleus, 
Perplexa  suetus  inter  enthymemata 

Et  syllogisimos  frigidos 
Narrare  suaves,  Atticasque  fabulas  ; 

Multumque  risum  spargere  ? 
At  quam  venustum  hoc  ;  septuagenarium 

Quod  undulatis  passibus. 
Ex  curioso,  flexuosoque  capite, 

Saltare  coram  cerneres, 
Modo  Dorium,  modo  Phrygium,  vel  Lydium  ; 

Amore  saucium  gravi  ? 
Tractare  sic  Philosop'  iam  invisam  arbitror 

Summi  fuisse  Philosophy 

Latomi,  ap,  Jovium  in  Elog, 
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CHAP,  lamentable  waste  of  talents  and  of  time.     For  what 

^^'     important  discoveries  might  the  world  have  been 

1521.    indebted  to  the  genius  of  Giovanni  Pico  of  Mi- 

Mt.  46.  randula,  if  instead  of  attempting  to  reconcile  the 
opinions  of  Plato,  and  of  Aristode,°  he  had  devo- 
ted himself  to  those  studies  which  are  within  the 
proper  limits  of  the  hum.an  intellect.  Nor  might 
posterity  have  had  less  cause  to  admire  the  talents, 
and  approve  the  indefatigable  labours  of  Giovan- 
Francesco  Pico,  the  nephew  of  Giovanni,  if  he 
had  not  suftered  himself  to  be  led  astray  from 
the  path  of  nature  and  utility,  by  the  example  of 
his  uncle,  and  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  the  age. 
When  we  consider  the  distinguished  rank  and  im- 
portant avocations  of  Giovan-Francesco,  and  the 
turbulence  and  misfortunes  of  his  publick  life,  we 
cannot  but  wonder  at  his  acquirements,  and  at  the 
numerous  and  learned  productions  which  have 
issued  from  his  pen.  He  was  born  in  the  year 
1470,  and  was  the  son  of  Galeotto  Pico,  lord  of 
Mirandula,  whom  he  succeeded  in  that  govern- 
ment. The  ambitious  spirit  of  his  brother  Lodo- 
vico,  who  had  married  Francesca,  the  daughter 
of  the  celebated  commander  Giovanni  Trivulzio, 
prompted  him  to  aspire  to  the  sovereignty  ;  and  in 
ihe  vear  1502,  he,  with  the  assistance  of  his  father- 
in-law,  and  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  expelled  Giovan- 
Francesco 


°  In  his  treatise  De  Entc  et  Unoy  addressed  by  him  to 
his  friend  Politiano. 
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Francesco  from  his  dominions ;  which  were  held  chap. 

by  Lodovico  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  year      ^^- 

1509.P  On  the  capture  Mirandula  by  JuUus  II.  1521. 
in  the  year  1511,  that  pontiff  expelled  the  widow  Mt.  46. 
and  family  of  Lodovico,  and  restored  Giovan- 
Francesco  to  his  government ;  '^  but  before  he  had 
enjoyed  his  authority  a  year,  he  was  again  driven 
from  his  capital  by  the  French  troops  under  the 
command  of  Trivulzio.  On  the  decline  of  the  cause 
of  the  French  in  Italy,  Giovan-Francesco  a  third 
time  assumed  the  government ;  and  by  the  aid  of 
the  cardinal  of  Gurck,  then  the  imperial  envoy  in 
Italy,  a  reconciliation  was  effected  between  him 
and  the  countess  Francesca,  which  it  was  expected 
had  finally  terminated  their  dissensions.  The  sub- 
stantial cause  of  dissatisfaction  still,  however,  re- 
mained, and  each  of  the  parties  complained  of  the 
other  to  Leo  X.  who  endeavoured  by  his  influence 
and  authority  to    reconcile   them.""     During  the 

life 


P  V.  A7ite.  cJiap.  viii.  -vol.  ii.  p,  90. 
^  -v.  A7itCy  cliaii.  viii.  vol.  ii.  p.  103. 

*■  Leo  wrote  to  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  and  to  Lautrec, 
governour  of  Milan,  requesting  them  to  interpose  their 
authority  to  prevent  such  disgraceful  dissensions.  He  also 
addressed  a  letter  to  Gian-Francesco,  and  another  to  the 
countess,  in  terms  of  admonition  and  reproof ;  which  were 
tempered,  however,  in  his  letter  to  Gian-Francesco,  by 
expressions  of  great  esteem  and  respect  for  his  talents 
and  his  learning.  Bembi^  Efiist*  Font.  lib.  xi.  efi.  30,  32,  33. 
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CHAP.  life  of  the  pontiff,  and  for  some  years  afterwards, 
XX.  Giovan-Francesco  enjoyed  a  state  of  comparative 
1521.    tranquillity;  but  the  animosities  which  had  arisen 

Mt.46.  in  this  family,  were  not  destined  to  terminate, 
without  exhibiting  a  horrible  tragedy.  In  the  night 
of  the  fifteenth  of  October,  1533,  Galeotto,  the 
son  of  Lodovico,  entered  the  city  of  Mirandula, 
at  the  head  of  a  chosen  band  of  follo\vers,  and 
forced  his  way  into  the  palace.  Alarmed  at  the 
tumult,  Giovan-Francesco  had  thrown  himself  on 
his  knees  before  a  crucifix,  where  he  was  seized 
upon  by  Galeotto,  who,  regardless  either  of  the 
ties  of  blood,  or  the  supplications  of  the  venerable 
prince,  instantly  struck  off  his  head.  His  eldest 
son  Alberto  experienced  on  this  occasion  a  similar 
fate,  and  his  wife  and  youngest  son  were  shut  up 
in  prison.  Such  was  the  eventful  life,  and  such 
the  unfortunate  death  of  one  of  the  most  virtuous 
and  learned  men,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
•  writers  of  the  age. 

The  works  of  Giovan-Francesco,  which  he 
had  produced  thirteen  years  before  his  death,  and 
of  which  he  transmitted  a  catalogue  to  his  friend 
Giraldi,  exhibit  an  astonishing  instance  of  the 
efforts  of  human  industry.  They  embrace  almost 
every  department  of  literature  and  of  science,  and 
every  mode  of  composition;  poetry,  theology, 
antiquities,  natural  philosophy,  morals,  and  asce- 
ticks;  letters,  orations,  translations  from  the  Greek, 

and 
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and  literary  essays.'     Among  these  ai'C  his  four  chap. 
books,  De  Amove  Dh'mo^  which  w^ere  printed  at      ^^' 
Rome,  in  the  year  1516,  and  inscril)ed  by  him  to     1521. 
Leo  X.'     In  many  of  his  writings  he  has  warmly    -^t.  46. 
opposed  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  and  evinced  an 
extreme  admiration  of  Plato,  to  whose  opinions  he 
has  not,  however,  on  all  subjects  conformed. *"     In 
his  nine  books,  De  Rerum  Prcenotione^  he  has  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  his  uncle  in  exposing  the 
impostures  of  judicial  astrology  ;  notwithstanding 
which,  in  his  life  of  Savonarola,  he  has  displayed 
a  degree  of  credulity  scarcely  consistent  with  a 
connect  and  -Nigorous  mind.    Almost  all  the  learned 
men  of  the  time  have  held  him  in  the  highest  esteem, 
both  for  his  talents  and  his  virtues.     Sadoleti  con- 
fesses that  he  knew  no  sovereign  of  the  age,  who 
united,  like  him,  ability  with  moderation,  religion 
with  military  skill,  and  an  extensive  knowledge  in 
all  arts  and  sciences,  with  a  close  application  to 
the  cares  of  government ;  nor  are  the  applauses  of 

Giraldi 


s  The  works  of  Giovan-Francesco  have  generally  been 
printed  with  those  of  his  uncle,  of  which  several  editions 
have  been  published  at  Basle,  in  two  vols,  folio. 

«  Of  this  work  a  copy  in  MS.  is  preserved  in  the  Lau- 
rentian  library,  in  the  beginning  of  which  are  the  arms  of 
Leo  X.  richly  illuminated,  v.  Bandini,  Cat,  Bib.  Laur, 
torn.  iii. /?.  518. 

u  Tiraboscfu,  vii,  fiar»  i.  p,  400, 
VOL.  IV.  S 
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CHAP.  Giraldi  and  Calcagnini,  less  honourable  to  his  cha- 
XX.      racter,  as  a  sovereign,  a  scholar,  and  a  man.'' 

1521. 

jEt.  46.         But  if  the  Italian  scholars  in  the  infancy  of 
study  of  „a.  science  wandered  through  the  regions  of  incorpo- 
tar^aiphiioso-^^^j  cxistcncc,  wlthout  a  system  and  without  a 
guide,  it  might  yet  have  been  expected  that  they 
would  have  studied  with   more  success,  the  ap- 
pearances and  relations  of  the  visible  world,  and 
have  applied  them  to  some  useful  end.     Certain, 
however,  it  is,  that  for  a  long  course  of  ages  no 
study  was  so  much  abused  to  the  purposes  of  im- 
posing on  the  credulity  of  mankind,  as  that  which 
professes  to  develop  the  system  of  the  universe, 
and  to  explain  the  nature,  the  relations,  and  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.     Until  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  flictitious   science   of 
judicial  astrology  maintained  its  full  credit  in  Italy. 
Most  of  the  sovereigns  and  eminent  men  of  that 
country  retained  a  great  number  of  astrologers  in 
their  service,  and  did  not  venture  to  engage  in  any 
undertaking  of  importance,  without  their  decision 
and  approbation.     The  early  attempts  of  the  Italian 
scholars  to  investigate  the  real  system  of  the  uni- 
^^erse,  were  ^eak  and  uncertain.       One  of   the 
first   who   undertook  this  daring  task  Avas  Fran- 
cesco Stabili,  usually  called,  from  the  place  of  his 
birth,  Cecco  d'AscoIi,  in  his  poem  entitled  L^  Acer - 

ba  ; 


V  Jp.  Tirab.  Storia  deUa  Lett.  Ital.  vii.  /mr,  i.  p.  398,  b'c. 


1521. 

jEt.  46. 
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ba  ;  in  which  he  has  introduced  many  severe  ani-  chap. 
mad  versions  on  his  contemporary,  Dante,  whom  ^^'• 
he  represents  as  having  lost  his  way,  and  taken 
up  his  final  residence  in  his  own  Inferno,  Tiiesc 
early  attempts  were,  however,  observed  widi  great 
jealousy  by  the  persecuting  bigots  of  the  age,  and 
the  author  of  the  Acerha^  being  accused  of  heresy 
and  magick,  expiated  his  temerity  in  the  flames.  ^ 
In  the  early  pai't  of  the  fifteenth  century,  another 
poem  was  written  by  Gregorio  Dati  of  Florence, 
entitled  La  Sfera-,"^  which,  although  founded  on 
an  absurd  system,  probably  led  the  way  to  more 
successful  attempts.  About  the  year  1468,  Paolo 
Toscanelli,  erected  the  great  gnomon  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Florence,  and  thereby  gave  a  decisive 
proof  of  the  proficiency  ^vhich  he  had  made  in 
mathematical  and  astronomical  science.  It  appears 
from  the  evidence  of  Cristoforo  Landino,  in  his 
commentary  on  Virgil,  that  Toscanelli  had  also 
applied  himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  study 
of  geography.  His  conjectures  on  the  discovery 
of  a  passage  by  sea  to  the  East  Indies  were  com- 
municated, in  several  letters,  to  Fernando  Mar- 
tinez, 

^^  He  was  burnt  by  the  sentence  of  the  inquisition  at 
Florence,  in  the  year  1327.  An  ancient  MS.  copy  of  the 
proceedings  against  him,  with  his  sentence,  is  in  my  pos- 
session ;  but  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
them  with  those  published  by  Lami,  in  his  catalogue  of 
the  Riccardi  library. 

*  See  note  C.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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G  H  A  P.  tinez,    canon  of  Lisbon,    and  to    the    fortunate 
XX-     navirator  Cristoforo  Colombo. ""  He  also  transmit- 

o 

1521.     ted  a  chart  of  navigation  to  the  latter;  who  was 
Mi.  46.    probably  indebted  to  the  suggestions  of  Toscanelli, 
for   no  small    share  of   his  subsequent  success. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
learned  Pontano  undertook  to  illustrate  the  science 
of  astronomy,  both  in  prose  and  verse  ;  in  the  for- 
mer by  his  fourteen  books,  De  Rebus  CalestibuSy 
in  the  latter  by  his  five  books,  entided  Urania^ 
she  de  Ste/iisy  and  in  his  book  Meteoronan ;  but 
although  he  has  displayed  much  acuteness  in  the 
one,  and  much  elegance  in  the  other  of  these  works, 
yet  he  has  done  litde  towards  the  real  promotion  of 
the  science ;   his  chief  object  having  been  to  ascer- 
tain the  effects  produced  by  the  heavenly  bodies 
upon  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  The  celebrated 
Fracastoro  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
time  to  astronomical  studies,  as  appears  from  his 
treatise,  entided  Homo  Centricus ;  and  Celio  Cal- 

cagnini 


"  From  these  letters  it  appears,  that  Colombo  had 
communicated  his  intentions  as  early  as  the  year  1474,  to 
Toscanelli,  who  had  encouraged  him  to  proceed  in  his 
enterprise,  and  furnished  him  with  such  instructions,  as 
well  historical  as  geographical,  as  seemed  most  likely  to 
ensure  his  success.  These  letters  have  been  published  in 
the  life  of  Cristoforo,  by  Fcrdinando  Colombo,  and  are 
particularly  stated  by  Tiniboschi.  Storia  dclla  Lett,  Ital. 
\i./iar,'uji.  179,  309. 
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cagnini  of  Ferrara  wrote  and  published  a  work  in  c  h  a  p. 
Italian,  before  the  system  of  Copernicus  issued      xx. 
from  the  press  in  1543,  by  which  he  undertook  to     ^^^i. 
prove  the  motion  of  the  earth  ^     These  laudable  ' 

attempts  at  improvement  are  not,  however,  to  be 
considered  as  detracting  from  the  glory  of  that 
eminent  and  successful  philosopher,  who  is  justly 
rewarded  for  his  labours,  in  havinor  his  name  in- 
separably  united  with  that  true  system  of  the  uni- 
verse, which  he  was  the  first  to  develop  and  ex- 
plain. 

To  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  Leo  X. 
paid  q;reat  attention,  and  endeavoured  to  accom-  -*^"«'"i'"  ^o- 

^  o  '  wards  the  re- 

plish  that  desirable  object  by  every   effort  in  his  f'mKition  of 

r\  r     1        n  1  ^^^  calendar. 

power.  One  of  the  first  persons  who  ventured  to 
point  out  the  errours  in  the  common  mode  of 
computation,  was  an  ecclesiastick  named  Giovanni 
di  Novara,  or  JoJiannes  NoDariensis^  who  pre- 
sented to  Julius  IL  a  book  on  that  subject,  in 
which  he  also  proposed  a  mode  of  correcting  them. 
As  this  was  treated  as  a  theological  inquiry,  the 
professed  object  of  the  philosopher  being  to  ascer- 
tain the  precise  time  for  the  due  observance  of 
Easter,  Julius  listened  to  his  representations,  and 
invited  him  to  remain  and  pursue  his  studies  at 

Rome, 


''  "  Quod  cxlum  stet,  terra  autem  moveatur."     v.    Ttra- 
ioschi,  Scoria  della  Lett.  Ital.  vii.  i.  427. 
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CHAP.  Rome,  promising  tliat  further  measures  should  be 

XX.     taken  for  carrying  his  proposal  into  effect.     After 

1521.     the  death  of  Julius,  Leo  undertook  the  task,  and 

-^t.  46.  particularly  recommended  to  the  ecclesiasticks  as- 
sembled in  the  council  of  the  Lateran,  to  attend 
to  the  con-ection  of  the  tables  then  in  general  use. 
He  also  addressed  himself  in  earnest  terms,  to  the 
principals  and  directors  of  the  Italian  academies, 
and  to  many  learned  individuals,  enti-eating  them 
to  consider  this  important  subject,  and  to  transmit 
to  him  in  their  writings,  the  result  of  their  obser- 
vations and  researches.  '^  In  consequence  of  these 
measures,  several  works  were  produced,  which  at 
least  prepared  the  way  for  more  effectual  efforts. 
Paul  of  Middleburg,  bishop  of  Fossombrone, 
presented  to  the  pontiff  a  treatise,  De  recta  Pas- 
ch^  celehratione.  in  twenty-three  books,  for  the 
printing  and  publishing  of  which  Leo  granted  him 
an  exclusive  privilege.  ^  Basilio  Lapi,  a  Cistercian 
monk,  dedicated  to  him  a  work,  De  JEtatum  com- 
putatione  et  D'lerum  anticipatione ;  a  manuscript 
copy  of  which  yet  exists   in  the  Nani  library  at 

Venice ; 


"^  Leo  wrote  to  Henry  VIIl.  requesting  that  he  would 
employ  his  professors  of  astrology  and  theology,  to  take 
the  subject  into  their  consideration. 

a  Fabron.  in  vita  Leon.  x.  /^  275.  This  work  was 
priiited  at  Fossombrone  (Faro  Semfironiensis )  in  1513. 
in  fo. 
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Venice ; ''  and  in  the  Laurentian  library  at  Florence  chap. 
is  preserved  a  Latin  tract  of  Antonius  Dulciatiis,      ^^- 
De  Kalcndarii  correctiofie,    also  inscribed  by  the     1521. 
author  to  Leo  X.  '=     The  early  death  of  the  pontiff  ^'^'  ^^• 

prevented 


b  Basilio  was  also  the  author  of  another  work,  De  va- 
rietate  Tempormyi.  He  was  a  native  of  Florence,  and  had 
been  a  pupil  of  Vespucci.  Of  the  object  of  the  work 
addressed  to  Leo  X.  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
following  extract.  "  Itaque  ne  totius  Ecclesia;  solemnia 
"  permutentur,  Cxsarem  Augustum  imitemur,  et  eum  in 
"  sxculi  intercalatione  nostris  virilms  ample xemur  ;  et  sic 
"  non  turbabitur  orbis,  necuUum  Ecclesix  ordinem  intem- 
"  pestive  corrumpere  est.  Cum  autem  de  hac  temporis  an- 
*'  licipatione  inter  omnes  fere  homines  disceptatio  habeatur 
"  ut  omncs  hos  dies  in  uno  anno  sua  intercapedine  consumes, 
"  et  hujus  temporis  simul  in  ultimo  mensis  observes,  28  die 
"  Februarii,  vel  ut  melius  eloquar,  in  die  Sancti  Matthis, 
"  videlicit  28.-  ejusdem  mensis,  quando  bissextus  habetur, 
*'  septimum  diem  Martii  nomines,  et  dies  tunc  states  acci- 
"  pies,  et  xquinoctii  tempus  in  22.  Martii  cum  suis  veniet 
«  fractionibus."  Morelli.  Biblioth.  JVa7imn.  Cod.  Zat.  jYo, 
Ixvii. /i.  74. 

'^  This  work  consists  of  xxv.  propositions,  of  which  the 
first  six  are  lost  or  mutilated.  In  page  49,  the  author  thus 
addresses  the  pontiff;  ''  Hxc  sunt,  Beatissiine  Pater,  qua: 
"  ad  tuam  Sanctitatem  scribenda  occurrerunt,  quorum  om- 
<'  nium  te  arbitrum,  et  judicem  exquirimus,  cujus  est  ea 
"  qux  nostrx  sunt  fidci  declarare  ;  in  quibus  si  defecimus, 
"  tu  pro  tua  dementia,  veniam  dabis.  Non  enim  ui  ali- 
"  quem  carperemus,  vel  quia  nos  aliquid  esse  pu*.emus, 
"  cum  nihil  simus,  talia  scripsimus,  sed  ut  boui  vcxique 
"  consuleremus,  et  nostris  sententiis  expositis,  per  Sanct» 

«  Synodi 
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CHAP 
XX. 

1521. 
-Et.  46. 


prevented,  in  all  probability,  the  further  progress 
.  of  these  inquiries,  and  it  was  not  until  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Gregory  XIII.  in  the  year  1582,  that  the 
reformation  of  the  calendar  was  carried  into  full 
effect,  and  adopted  throughout  the  catholick  coun- 
tries of  Europe. 


The  proficiency  made  in  geographical  and  astro- 
Discoveries  ^  '  1         •        1  -r 
in  the  East   nouiical  studics,  prior  to  and  during  the  pontificate 

Indies."  of  Leo  X.  is  not,  however,  so  much  to  be  collected 
from  the  \ATitten  documents  of  the  times,  as  from 
the  great  practical  uses  to  which  those  studies 
were  applied.  That  the  researches  of  the  early 
navigators  were  instigated  and  promoted  by  many 
of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  times,  appears 
from  undoubted  evidence.  The  assistance  thus 
afforded  to  these  daring  adventurers,  was,  how- 
ever, amply  repaid.  By  the  successful  result  of 
their  labours,  the  form  of  the  globe,  and  the  revo- 
lutions 


*'  Synodi  Lateranensis  discussionem,  an  I'ccte  vel  ne  sen- 
*'  tiamus,  intelligeremus,  nostramque  in  tuam  S.  Servitu- 
"  tern,  hoc  nostro  opusculo  manifestaremus,  quam  omni- 
"  potens  Deus  diu  felicem  conservet.  Nee  mivabitur  Tiia 
"  Sanctitas,  si  qua  in  eo  offenderit,  dissona  his  qux  in  opere 
•'  prxfato  de  Feslis  Mobilibus  diximus,  sed  meijiinevit  an- 
"  tiquam  consuetudinem  Ecclesix  ihi  nos  fuisse  sequutos  ; 
"  heic  vero  novx  reformationis  Kalendarii  formam  insi- 
"  nuare  voluisse.  Florentix  apud  Sanctum  Galium  Idibus 
"  Deccmbris  anno  Dominicx  Resurrectionis  1514."  Ban-> 
dini.  Catal,  Bib.  Laurent,  torn.  ii.  /(,  31. 
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lutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  were  more  decidedly  chap. 
ascertained.     Nor  can  it  be  doubted,   that  their      ^^- 
experience  first  served  to  estabhsh  that  more  cor-     1521. 
rect    system  of   the    universe,    which  has   since  '^^'  ^^' 
been  fully  demonstrated.     These  discoveries  gave 
rise,  however,  to  many  extravagant  ideas,  which 
afford  a  striking  proof  of  the  credulity  of  the  age. 
It  is  asserted  by  Monaldeschi,  that  the  kingdom  of 
Peru  required  a  whole  year  to  traverse  it  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other ;  and  that  New  Spain  was 
at  least  twice  the  size  of  Peru.  ^     Bembo,  in  his 
history  of  Venice,  has  also  expatiated  on  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  new  \\orld,  and  on  the  persons  and 
customs   of  the  inhabitants,    with  a  mixture  of 
truth  and  fiction  highly  amusing.  "     The  success 
which  attended  the  expeditions  to  the  eastern  world 
was  no  small  cause  of  anxiety  to  the   Venetians, 
who  foresaw  in  the  new  intercourse  to  which  they 
would  undoubtedly  give  rise,  the  destruction  of 
that  commerce  which  the  republick  had  so  long 
monopolized ;  but  although  the  states  of  Italy  de- 
rived fewer  advantages  from  these  discoveries  than 
any  other  country  in  Europe,  yet  it  is  observable, 
that  the  persons  by  whose  courage,  skill,  and  per-  . 
severence  they  were  made,  were  principally  Italians. 

Cristoforo 


^   Comment.  Istorica.  Ven.  1584. 

^  DelL'  Istoria  Fene(a,  lib.  vi.     In  op.*  vol.  i.  /i.   138.  eC 
secj. 

VOL.  IV.  T 
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CHAP.  Cristoforo  Colombo  was  a  native  of  Genoa;  Ame- 

XX.     rigo  Vespucci,  who  contended  with  him  for  the 

ti52i.    honour  of  having  been  the  first  to  touch  that  new 

iEt.  46.  continent,  which  is  yet  designated  by  his  name, 
was  a  Florentine  ;  Giovanni  Verazzini,  to  whose 
eiforts  the  French  were  so  much  indebted  for  their 
foreign  possessions,  was  of  the  same  country; 
and  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  who,  under  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VII.  Henry  VIII.  and  Ehzabeth, 
rendered  such  important  services  to  the  English 
crown,  were  of  Venetian  origin. 

Papal  grants  Frotti  the  earliest  attempts  at  discovery,  the 
part?'^"  Roman  pontiffs  had  interested  themselves  with 
great  earnestness  in  the  result  ;  and  no  sooner 
had  these  efforts  proved  successful,  than  they  con- 
verted them  to  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
credit  and  authority  of  the  holy  see.  A  plausible 
pretext  for  this  interference,  was  found  in  the 
promised  universality  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and 
the  duty  consequently  incumbent  on  the  supreme 
pontiff,  to  watch  over  the  souls  of  all  mankind. 
It  was  upon  this  principle  that  Eugenius  IV.  had 
made  a  formal  grant  to  the  Portuguese,  of  all  the 
countries  extending  from  Cape  Naon  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Africa,  to  the  East  Indies.  This  grant 
had  been  confirmed  or  extended  by  the  sub.sequent 
bulls  of  Nicholas  V.  and  Sixtus  IV.  The  dissen- 
sions which  arose  between  Ferdinand  king  of 
Spain,  and  John  king  of  Portugal,  respecting  the 
right  of  occupying  the  countries  newly  discovered, 

were 
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were  submitted  to  the  decision  of  Alexander  VI.  chap. 
who,  as  is  well  known,  with  a  boldness  peculiar      ^x- 
to  his  character,  directed  that  the  globe  of  the  earth     152 1. 
should  be  divided  by  an  imaginary  line,  extending   ^t.  46. 
from  north  to  south,  and  passing   one   hundred 
leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Azores  and  Cape  Verd 
islands ;  that  whatever  lands  were  discovered  on 
the  eastern  side  of  this  line  should  belong  to  the 
king  of  Portugal,  and  those  on  the  west  to  the 
king  of  Spain. 

It  has  already  been  noticed,  that  in  the  year 
1514,  Leo  X.  made  also  a  formal  concession  to 
Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal ;  extending  not  only 
to  all  countries  which  were  then  discovered,  but 
to  such  as  were  even  unknown  to  the  pontiff  him- 
self.^ The  Roman  see  having  thus  acquired  an 
acknowledged  jurisdiction,  began  to  assume  over 
the  new  world,-  that  authority  which  it  had  long 
exercised  over  the  old ;  and  the  grants  thus  made 
were  accompanied  with  conditions  that  the  sove- 
reigns should  send  o;it  priests  to  convert  the  natives 
to  Christianity.  These  grants,  absurd  and  futile 
as  they  may  now  appear,  were  not  without  their 
effects,  whether  beneficial  or  injurious  to  mankind. 
From  the  respect  paid  by  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
to  the  apostolick  see,  they  might  prevent,  in  some  . 

instances, 


^  "  ^ntey.  chap,  xii.  to/,  ii. /i.  349. 
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CHAP,  instances,  that  interference  of  different  nations  in 

XX.      foreign  parts,  which  in  all  probability  might  have 

1521.     given  rise  to  violent  and  destructive  wars,   and 

JEt.  46.  defeated  the  common  object  of  both  parties.     At 

the  same  time,  the  commanders  employed  in  these 

expeditions    engaged    in  them  with  a  thorough 

conviction ,  that  in  seizing  on  a  newly  discovered 

country,  and  subjugating  its  inhabitants,  they  were 

only  vindicating  the  rights  of  their  sovereign,  and 

extending  the   jurisdiction   of  the  holy  Roman 

church.^ 


Consequen- 
ces of  the 
new  disco> 
veries. 


The  exultation  which  these  discoveries  occa- 
sioned throughout  Europe,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  of  the  most  just  and  allowable  kind.     The 
extension  of  the  bonds  of  society  to  distant  nations, 
and  people  unknown  before ;  the  important  additions 
to  the  conveniencies,  and  the  luxuries  of  life,  and 
the  great  influx  of  riches  which  Europe   was  to 
experience,  all  seem  to  entitle  it  to  the  denomina- 
tion of  one  of  the  happiest,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Whether  an  impartial  estimate  would  confirm  this 
opinion,  may  perhaps  be  doubted.     In  the  deci- 
sion of  this  question  two  parties  are  concerned  ; 
the  native  inhabitants  of   the    newly  discovered 
countries,  and  their  European  invaders.     To  the 

former 


2  V.  The  proclamation  of  Alonso  do  Ojeda,  translated  by- 
Robertson  in  his  History  of  America,  vol.  i.  note  xxxiii. 
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former  the  visitation  of  a  pestilence  which  sweeps  chap. 
whole  nations  from  the  earth,  was  not  more  dread-      xx. 
ful  than  the  arrival  of  their  Spanish  conquerors;     1521. 
and  the  dispirited  remnant  of  an  unoffending  and    ^^-  46« 
unwarlike  people,  was  destined  to  a  gradual  but 
sure  extirpation  by  a  long  and  hopeless  series  of 
labour  and  of  suffering.     The  history  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  is  in  fact  that  of  the  destruction 
of  its  population,  and  of  the  usurpation  of  its  ter- 
ritory by  a  foreign  power. '^     On  the  other  hand, 
what  are  the  advantages  which  Europe  has  hitherto 
derived  from  this  intercourse  ?  Had  the  people  of 
these  distant  shores  any  new  information  in  science, 
in  politicks,  in  morals,  or  in  arts,  to  impart  to  us? 
Has  the  communication  between  the  two  countries 

giAcn 


^  Las  Casas  has  therefore  entitled  his  work  with  strict 
propriety,  The  History  of  (he  Destruction  of  the  Indies. 
*'  Relacion  de  la  Destruycionde  las  Indias,"  from  the  in- 
troduction to  this  most  dreadful  and  affecting  history,  which 
was  translated  into  Italian  by  Giacomo  Castellani,  and  pub- 
lished at  Venice  in  1643,  I  shall  only  give  the  following 
passage.  "  I  positively  and  truly  assert,  that  within  the 
"  space  of  forty  years,  there  have  unjustly  and  tyrannically 
"  perished,  by  the  oppression  and  infernal  conduct  of  the 
*'  Christians,  moYc  than  twelve  millions  of  persons,  men, 
"  women,  and  children  ;  and  I  believe  that  I  am  not  mis- 
"  taken  in  asserting,  that  there  are  more  than  fifteen 
"  MILLIONS."  It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  credit  of  human 
nature,  that  Robertson  is  right  in  asserting,  that  the  ac- 
counts of  Las  Casas  are  not  to  be  implicitly  believed,  espe- 
cially when  he  speaks  of  numbers. 
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CHAP,  given  rise  to  situations    which  have  called  into 
^^'     action  those  generous  propensities,  and  virtuous 
1521.    quaUtes,  on  which  alone  are  founded  the  dignity 
^t. 46.  and  happiness  of  the  human  race?  Or  has  it  not 
given  us,  on  the  contrary,  a  new  representation  of 
the  deformity  of  our  nature,  so  horrid,  and  so  dis- 
gusting,  that  experience   alone  could  have  con-    ^ 
vinced  us  of  its  reality  ?  The  nations  of  Europe, 
instead  of  being  tranquillized  by  prosperity,  or  en- 
riched by  a  new  influx  of  wealth,  have  from  that 
period  either  sunk  into  a  debilitating  indolence,  or 
been  roused  to  action  by  dissensions,  to  which 
these  discoveries  have  afforded  new  causes,  and  by 
which  even  the  indignant  manes  of  the  slaughtered 
Indians  might  well  be  appeased.     If  we  seek  for 
more  consolatory  views,    we  must  turn  towards 
a  new  people,  who  have  risen  upon  these  ruins, 
where  we  may  discern  the  origin  of  a  mighty  em- 
pire, destined,  perhaps,   to  be  the  last  refuge  of 
freedom,  and  to  carry  to  higher  degrees  of  excel- 
lence, those  arts  and  sciences  which  it  has  received 
from  the  exhausted  climes  of  Europe. 

Humane  in-  If)  howcvcr,  thc  Spirit  of  ecclesiastical  domina- 
Leox?"°^  tion  conspired  with  the  lust  of  ambition,  in  extend- 
ing the  conquests  of  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe, 
it  must  be  remembered,  to  the  credit  of  the  Roman 
church,  that  the  first  persons  who  opposed  them- 
selves to  the  atrocities  committed  on  the  unoffend- 
ing natives,  were  the  missionaries  of  the  different 
orders  of  monks,  who  had  been  sent  for  the  pur- 
pose 
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pose  of  preaching  among  them  the  Christian  faith,  chap. 
In  this  gercrous  undertaking  the  Dominicans  took  xx. 
the  lead.  The  horrible  practice  of  seizing  npon  1521. 
the  persons  of  the  native  Americans,  and  distribu-  ^t.  46. 
ting  them  in  proportionate  numbers  among  the 
new  settlers,  to  be  held  in  perpetual  slavery,  ^vas 
represented  by  the  monks  of  this  fraternity  as  v/hol- 
ly  inconsistent  ^^'ith  ilie  mild  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  subversive  of  the  great  object  of  their  own 
mission.'  The  Franciscans,  without  attempting 
to  justify  these  enormities  to  their  full  extent, 
opposed  themselves  to  the  benevolent  views  of 
the  Dominicans.  Their  dissensions  soon  reached 
Europe,  and  the  supreme  pontiff  was  resorted  to 
for  his  decision  on  this  novel  and  important  subject. 
His  sentence  confers  honour  on  his  memory.  He 
declared  that  not  only  religion,  but  nature  itself, 
cried  out  against  slavery.^  He  observed,  with 
equal  justice  and  benevolence,  that  the  only  mode 
by  Avhich  civilization  and  religious  improvement 
could  be  extended,  was  by  the  adoption  of  mild 
and  equitable  measures ;  ^  and  he  employed  his 
utmost  endeaAours  to  prevail  on  Ferdinand  of  Spain 

to 


'  Robertson's  Hist,  of  America,  book.  iii.  -vol.  i.  p, 
214.  iJfc, 

J  "  Requisitus  sententiam  Pontifex  judicavit  non  modo 
"  religionem,  sed  etiam  naturam  reclamitare  servituti." 
Fabron.  in  vita  Leon.  x.  fi.  227. 

^  Fabron.  uC  sup. 
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c  H  A  P.  to  repress  the  avarice  and  ferocity  of  the  new  set- 
XX.  tiers,  in  the  countries  subjected  to  his  authority.* 
1521.  On  this  occasion  the  humane  and  indefatigable 
iEt.  46.  ecclesiastick  Bartolommeo  de  las  Casasmade  the 
most  strenuous  and  persevering  efforts  for  the 
relief  of  the  unhappy  objects  of  colonial  oppres- 
sion ;  but  the  errours  of  good  men  are  sometimes 
more  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  mankind  than  the 
crimes  of  the  wicked ;  and  the  expedient  which  he 
proposed,  of  alleviating  the  distresses  of  the  Ame- 
ricans by  enslaving  and  transporting  the  natives  of 
Africa,  has  given  rise  to  still  greater  calamities 
than  those  which  it  was  intended  to  remedy.  After 
the  lapse  of  nearly  three  centuries,  some  efforts 
have  been  made  to  remove  this  reproach,  which  if 
successful,  would  have  displayed  the  greatest  tri- 
umph of  virtuous  principle  ever  yet  exhibited  to 
the  world.  But  the  guilt  of  so  many  ages  is  not 
likely  to  be  expiated  by  rapentance ;  and  the 
course  of  Providence  seems  too  plainly  to  indi- 
cate, that  a  practice  begun  in  rapacity  and  injus- 
tice, can  only  terminate  in  revenge,  in  horrours, 
and  in  blood. 

study  of  nn.        If,  howcvcr,  thc  bcnefits  that  might  ha vc  bccn 
turai  histo-  ^jg^^^.^(^  fj.Qj^  ^i^Q  g^,£^|.  events  before  referred  to, 

have 


'  "  Egitqiie  cum  Ferdinando  Hispanorum  Rege,  ut  ne 
"  quid  inhumane,  ne  quid  injuste  iis  in  regionibus  colono- 
"  rum  avaritia  fieri  pateretur."    Ii>* 
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have  in  general  been  either  neglected,  or  perverted  c  n  a  p. 
to  the  most  injurious  purposes,  yet  the  discoveries      x^* 
made  both  in  the  eastern  and  western  world,  open-     i52i. 
ed  a  new  field  of  speculation  and  instruction,  which  -^t-  46. 
has  been  cultivated  by  the  labours  of  succeeding 
times  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.     Besides  the 
general  knowledge  of  the  globe,  which  was  thus 
obtained,  it  is  certain  that  the  great  diversity  of 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  productions,  ob- 
served in  regions  so  remote  from  each  other,  and 
distinguished  by  such  a  variety  of  temperature,  of 
soil,  and  of  climate,  excited  the  desire  of  exami- 
ning their  nature,  their  qualities,  or  their  effects. 
The  progress  of  these  studies,  was  not,  ho^vever, 
rapid.     The  only  motive  by  which  the  early  naA'i- 
gators    were  actuated,    was   the    desire  of   gain. 
Gold  in  its  natural    state  was  the  universal  ob- 
ject of  their  inquirj^     Where  this   could  not  be 
obtained,    other  articles  were  sought  for,  which 
might  be  converted  to  the  greatest  profit ;  and  the 
most  beautiful,  or  the  most  surprising  productions 
of  nature,  were  regarded  only  as  they  might  be 
converted  into  advantageous  objects  of  merchan- 
dise.    The  study  of  nature,  in  her  auimal  and 
vegetable   kingdoms,    although  of  all  others  the 
most  obvious  and  simple,  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  last  w^hich,  in  the  rise  of  learning,  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  mankind.     After   all  the  re- 
searches that  have  been  made  on  this  subject,  it  is 
yet  probable  that  the  garden  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
at  Careggi,  affords  the  earliest  instance  of  a  collec- 
voL.  IV.  u  tion 
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c  H  A  P.  tion  of  plants  extending  beyond  the  mere  object  of 

^^' common  utility.     From  several  passages  in  the 

1521.  ^vorks  of  Pontano,  we  may,  however,  discover, 
iEt.  46.  j.j-j^^  ^^i^  author  devoted  himself  to  the  practical 
study  of  nature  ;  and  his  poem  in  two  books,  on 
tlie  cultivation  of  the  lemon,  the  orange,  and  the 
citron,  entitled  De  Hort'is  Hesperidum,  sufficiendy 
demonstrates  that  he  was  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  most  curious  operations  in  horticulture.""  A 
more  striking  indication  of  a  rising  taste  for  these 
occupations,  appears  in  the  estimation  in  which 
the  works  of  the  ancients  who  have  treated  on 
these  subjects,  now  began  to  be  held.  The  wri- 
tings of  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides,  had 
been  translated  into  Latin,  and  published  before 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Of  the  latter, 
a  new  and  more  correct  version  was  completed  by 

the 


'"  Among  many  curious  observations  in  the  works  of 
Pontano,  there  is  one  which  particularly  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  the  practical  gardener.  He  asserts,  on  his  own 
experience,  that  if  a  graft  be  cut  from  the  extremity  of  a 
fruit-bearing  branch,  it  will  itself  bear  fruit  the  first  year  of 
its  being  ingrafted  ;  but  that  if  it  be  taken  from  a  suckei*, 
or  unripe  part  of  the  tree,  it  will  be  many  years  before  it 
bear  fruit.  His  v.ords  are,  "  Quippe  ubi  e  ramo  frugifero, 
"  atque  ad  solem  exposilo,  ex  ipsoque  rami  acumine  lecti 
"  fuerint,  etiam  primo  insitionis  anno  frugem  proferunt." 
Potan.  op.  vol.  ii. //.  180.  This  has  since  been  observed 
by  other  naturalises,  and  the  reason  is  explained  by  Dr. 
Darwin,  in  his  Phytologia^   See!,  ix.  ii.  7.  156. 
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the  learned  Marcello  Virgilio  Adriani,   and  pub-  chap. 
lishcd  at  Florence  in  the  year  1518.     Besides  the     xx. 
various  editions  of  the  natural  history  of  Pliny,     1521. 
which,  in  the  infanc}''  of  the  art  of  printing,  had   -^t.  46. 
issued  from  the  press,  and  the  illustrations  on  that 
work  by  Ermolao  Barbaro,  Niccolo  Leoniceno, 
and  others,  it  was  translated  into  Italian  by  Cristo- 
foro  Landino  of  Florence,  and  published  at  Venice, 
in  the  year  1476.    The  decided  propensity  which 
now  appeared  towards  the  cultivation  of  natural 
history  was  further  increased  by  the  extension  of 
the  theatre  on  which  it  had  to  expatiate ;  and  the 
singular  productions  of  foreign  countries,  by  exci- 
ting the  curiosity  of  the  European  students,  led 
them  to  examine  those  of  their  own  with  an  intel- 
ligent and  a  discriminating  eye.     It  was  not,  how- 
ever,   until  nearly  the  middle   of   the  sixteentli 
century,  when  the  commentaries  of  Pier- Andrea 
Mattioli,  on  the  six  books  of  Dioscorides  were 
first  published,  that  the  science  of  botany  began 
to  assume  a  distinct  form,  and  to  be  studied  as  a 
separate  and  interesting  branch  of  natural  know- 
ledge.    Still  more  recent  has  been  the  attention    • 
paid  to  the  other  departments  of  natural  history. 
If  we  except  the  small  tract  of  Paullus  Jovius,  De 
Piscibus  Rotnafiisj  published  in  the  year  1524," 

and 


"  In  folio,  and  reprinted  in  1527,  8°.  This  work  Jo- 
vius dedicated  to  the  cardinal  Louis,  of  Bourbgn,  Avho 
deluded  his  expectations  of  a  great  reward)  by  presenting 

him 
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CHAP,  and  a  few  other  detached  and  unimportant  treatises, 
^^'      we  shiill  find  no  attempt  made  to  investigate  the 
1521.    history  of   animated  nature,    and  to  reduce  the 
Mi.  46,  science  of  zoology  to  a   general  system,  until  the 
time  of  Gessner  and  of  Aldrovando ;  the  former 
of  whom  in  Switzerland,  and  the  latter  in  Italy, 
devoted  their  talents  at  the  same  period  to  this  im- 
portant task,  and  by   their  elaborate  works,   laid 
those  broad  foundations  w  hich  have  served  to  sup- 
port the  extensive  and  still  increasing  superstruc- 
ture of  subsequent  times." 

Moral  phiio-        Nor  had  tlic  scicncc  of  ethicks,  that  most  im- 

Sophy, 

portant  branch  of  knowledge,  hitherto  received 
that  attention,  which  its  intimate  connexion  with 
the  concerns  of  human  life  indisputably  demands. 
Some  occasional  parts  of  the  writings  of  Petrarca, 

and 


him  with  an  imaginary  benefice  in  the  island  of  Thule, 
beyond  the  Orkneys.  "  La  fatica  de'  Pesci,"  says  he, 
"  m'ando  vota  col  Cardinal  de  Borbone,  al  qual  dedicai  il 
"  libro,  rimunerandomi  esso  con  un  beneficio  fabuloso 
"  situato  neir  Isola  Tile,  oltrc  le  Orcacli."  Lettera  di 
Glovio  a  M.  Galeaz.  Florimonte .  afi.  Tirab.  vii.  2.  20.  With 
this  malicious  sarcasm,  the  cardinal  seems  to  have  reproved 
Jovius  for  quitting  his  theological  studies  to  write  the  trea- 
tise inscribed  to  him. 

°  A  particular  account  of  the  rise  of  the  science  of  na- 
tural history,  and  of  its  progress  to  the  present  time,  may 
be  found  in  Dr.  Smith's  introductory  Discourse,  prefixed 
to  the  first  vol.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society. 
Lond,  1791    4°. 


so« 
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and  several  of  the  treatises  and  dialogues  of  Poggio  chap. 
Bracciolini,  may  be  considered  among  the  earliest     ^^' 
and  most  successful  attempts  to  illustrate  the  prin-      1521. 
ciples  of  moral  conduct,  and  to  regulate  the  inter-   '*^^*  ^^' 
course  of  society.     Before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  M:ittco  bos. 
century,  Matteo  Bosso,  principal  of  the  monastery 
of  Ficsole,    had  also  undertaken  to  recommend 
and  to  enforce  various  branches  of  moral  duty,  in 
separate  Latin  treatises,  written  with  great  apparent 
sincerity,  and  not  without  pretensions  to  perspi- 
cuity and  to  elegance.  ^  It  may  indeed  be  admitted 
as  a  characteristick  of  a  vigorous  and  an  indepen- 
dent mind,  that,  at  a  time  ^vhcn  theological  sub- 
tilties  and  scholastick  paradoxes    had    so  deeply 
entangled  the  human  faculties,  this  venerable  eccle- 
siastick  could  free  himself  from  their  bonds,  so  as 
to  observe  with  a  distinct  and  penetrating  eye,  the 
relations  and  connexions  of  human  life,  and  to 
apply  to  their  regulation,  the  dictates   of  sound 

reason. 


P  For  some  account  of  hhiti,  v.  ante,  c/iap.  i.  -vol.  i.  fi. 
83.  Life  of  Lor.  de^  Medici,  vol.  ii.  Ji.  160.  His  moral 
works  are  published  under  the  following  titles  ; 

De  veris  ac  salutaribus  ammi gaudiis .  Flor.  mcccclxxxxi, 
De  instituendo  sapicntia  animo.  Bonon.  mcccclxxxxv. 
De  tolerandis  adversis.  lib.  ii. 
De  gerendo  iriagistratu,  justitiaque  colenda. 

The  two  last  tracts  are  published  in  the  general  collec- 
tion of  the  works  of  their  author,  Jrgentory  1S09.  et  Flor. 
1513. 
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CHAP,  reason,  and  tlie  precepts  of  genuine  religion.     A 

^^'     more  powerful  and  more  successful  effort  was  made 

1521.    by  the  celebrated  Pontano,    whose  prose  works 

^t.  46.  consist  chiefly  of  treatises  on  the  various  branches 

Pontano.  of  moral  duty  ;  some  of  which,  as  applying  more 
generally  to  the  concerns  of  states  and  of  princes, 
may  be  considered  as  illustrating  the  science  of 
politicks  ;  whilst  others,  relating  to  individual  con- 
duct, are  intended  to  define  the  duties  of  private 
life.     Under  the  former  head  may  be  classed  his 

His  treatise,  trcatisc,  De  Principe^  addressed  to  Alfonso,  duke 
of  Calabria,  in  which  he  has  attempted  to  define 
and  exemplify  the  duties  and  conduct  of  a  sove- 
reign. This  piece,  written  upwards  of  twenty 
years  before  the  treatise  of  MachiaveUi  under  the 
same  title  and  on  the  same  subject,  is  greatly  to  be 
preferred  to  it  for  the  sound  maxims  of  policy 
which  it  professes  to  inculcate,  and  the  noble  ex- 
amples which  it  holds  up  for  future  imitation.  The 
great  distinction  between  these  productions  is,  that 
in  the  work  of  Pontano,  politicks  are  considered 
as  a  most  important  branch  of  morals,  whilst  in 
that  of  MachiaveUi  they  appear  to  be  merely  an  ar- 
tifice employed  to  accomplish  some  immediate 
end,  which  is  frequently  most  injurious  to  him  who 
obtains  it.  **  He  who  wishes  to  govern  well," 
says  Pontano,  "  should  propose  to  himself  liberah- 
*'  ty  and  clemency  as  the  first  rules  of  his  con- 
"  duct.  By  the  former  he  will  convert  his  enemies 
"  into  friends,  and  even  recall  the  treacherous  to 
*'  fidelity.     The  latter  will  secure  to  him  the  aflec- 

*'  tion 
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mt,  46. 


"  tion  of  all  men,  who  will  venerate  him  as  a  divi-  chap. 

"  nity.     United  in  a  sovereign  they  render  him      ^x. 

"  indeed  most  hke  to  God,  whose  attribute  it  is  to     ^^^'* 

"  do  good  to  all,  and  to  spare  those  who  fall  into 

''errour.'"*  41^^^^     "  It  is  not,  however,  of 

"  so  much  importance  to  be  esteemed  even  hu- 

*'  mane  and  liberal,  as  it  is  to  avoid  those  vices 

"  which  are  considered  as  their  opposites.     An 

*'  inordinate  desire  to  obtain  that  which  belongs, 

"  and  is  dear  to  others,  is,  in  a  sovereign,  the 

*'  origin  of  great  calamities.     Hence  arise  pro- 

"  scriptions,   exiles,    torments,    executions ;  and 

"  hence  too  it  is  often  truly  said, 

"  Ad  generum  Cereris,  sine  csede  et  vulnere  pauci 
"  Descendunt  Reges,  et  sicca  morte  Tyranni." 

Few  are  the  tyrant  homicides  that  go 
Unpierced  and  bloodless  to  the  realms  below. 

"  \Vliat  indeed  can  be  more  absurd  in  a  sove- 
"  reign,  or  less  conducive  to  his  own  safety,  than 
"  instead  of  displaying  an  example  of  humanity, 
"  to  show  himself  severe  and  arrogant.  Inhumanity 
"  is  the  mother  of  hatred,  as  haughtiness  is  of 
"  cruelty,  and  both  of  them  are  bad  protectors 
''  eidier  of  life  or  of  authority." "     These  maxims 

he 


1  Pontan.  de  Principe,  in  ejusd.  o/i.  torn.  i.  fi.  87. 
'  Ibid.  //.  91. 
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c  H  A  P.  he  confirms  by  numerous  examples  from  ancient 

XX.      and  modern  times,  which  show  the  extent  of  his 

1521.    acquirements,  and  greatly  enliven  his  work.     But 

-£t.  46.   the  strongest  instance  that  history  affords  of  the 

truth  of  these  maxims,  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in 

that  of  Alfonso  himself,  to  whom  they  were  so 

ineffectually  addressed.  * 

His  work,  De       Of  tlic  otlicr  picccs  of   Pontano,    one  of  the 

Obedientia  .  ..  ...  •7~t 

and  other  most  cxtensive  and  important,  is  his  treatise,  JJe 
writings.  Obedientia,  in  five  books ;  under  which  title  he 
has  comprehended  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
system  of  moral  duty.  *  In  the  commencement  of 
this  work  he  observes,  that  "  the  efforts  of  both 
*'  ancient  and  modern  philosophy,  as  well  as  of 
both  divine  and  human  law,  are  chiefly  directed 
to  compel  the  passions  of  the  mind  to  submit 
*'  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  to  prevent  them 
*'  from  breaking  loose  and  wandering  without  a 
*'  guide."  Under  this  extensive  idea  of  obedience, 
he  takes  occasion  to  treat  on  the  chief  duties  of 
life,  as  justice,  prudence,  firmness,  and  temper- 
ance ; 


s  V.  ante  cha^i.  iv.  vol.  i.fi.  293.  294. 

^  First  published  at  Naples,  in  a  well  printed  and  elegant 
edition,  4°.  and  dedicated  by  the  author  to  Roberto  Sanse- 
verino,  Prince  of  Salerno.     At  the  close  we  read,  Joannis 

JOVIANI  PONTANI  DE  OBEDIENTIA  OPUS  FINIT  FELICITER. 
ImPRESSUM  NeAPOLI  per  MATHIAM  MoRAVUM  ANNO  Sa- 
LUTIS  DOMINICAE  M.CCCCLXXXX.  DIE  XXV.  OCTOBRIS. 
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ance ;  continually  intermixing  his  precepts  with  chap. 
examples,  many  of  which,  being  the  result  of  his  ^^' 
own  observations,  have  preserved  a  great  number  1521. 
of  historical  and  literaiy  anecdotes,  not  elsewhere  ^-t-  46. 
to  be  found.  Besides  these  works,  Pontano  pro- 
duced several  others  on  various  topicks,  connected 
with  moral  conduct,  which  he  has  illustrated  in  a 
similar  manner,  "  These  w  ritings  of  Pontano  dis- 
play great  reflection,  learning,  and  experience  ; 
and  if  the  severity  of  his  judgment  had  been  equal 
to  the  fertility  of  his  genius,  and  had  been  suffered 
to  exert  itself  in  correcting  those  superfluities  Avith 
which  his  works  sometimes  abound,  he  would 
have  merited  a  rank  in  this  most  important  depart- 
ment of  science,  to  which  very  few  writers  either 
of  ancient  or  modern  times  could  justly  have 
aspired.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  his 
example  would  have  prepared  the  way  to  a  further 
proficiency  in  these  studies,  especially  as  he  had 
devested  them  of  the  scholastick  shackles  in  which 
they  had  been  involved,  and  had  directed  them  to 
the  great  objects  of  practical  utility ;  but  amidst 
the  convulsions  of  war,  and  the  dissipations  of 
domestick  life,  his  works  were  probably  neglected 
or  forgotten ;  and  it  is  certain  at  least,  that  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  produced  no  moral  \M'iter 
of  equal  industry  or  of  equal  merit.   The  professors 

of 


»  V.  ante  chaju  ii.  vol.  i.  Ji.  106,  See. 
VOL.  IV.  X 
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c  H  A  P.  of  Rome,  of  Padua,  and  other  Italian  academies, 
XX.     thousfht  it  sufficient  to   confine    their  comments 


Castigllone. 


1521.    to  the  works  of  Aristotle  ;  and  for  some  time  af- 
Mt.  46.  terwards,  the  treatise  of  Cicero  De  Officiis,  instead 
of  being  considered  as  a  model  of  imitation,  was 
regarded  as  an  object  of  criticism  and  of  reproof. 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  regulation  of 
■individual  intercourse  by  the  rules  of  civility  and 
good  breeding,  which  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
minor  duties  of  society,  a  work  of  extraordinary 
merit  was  written  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.  This  is 
the  Libro  del  Cortcg'iano^  of  the  count  Baldassare 
Castiglione,  who  has  before  occurred  to  our  no- 
tice ;  but  a  more  particular  account  of  so  accom- 
plished a  nobleman,  and  so  elegant  a  scholar, 
who  shared  in  an  eminent  degree  the  esteem  of 
Leo  X.  cannot  be  uninteresting.  He  was  born 
at  his  family  villa  of  Casatico,  in  the  territory  of 
Mantua,  in  the  year  1478,  and  was  tlie  son  of 
the  count  Cristoforo  Castiglione,  by  his  wife 
Louisa  Gonzaga,  a  near  relation  of  the  sovereign 
family  of  that  name.  "^  In  his  early  years  he  was 
sent  to  Milan,  where  he  was  instructed  in  the  La- 
tin language  by  Giorgio  Merula,  and  in  Greek  by 
Demetrius  Chalcondyles.  Having  there  distin- 
guished 


^  Serassiy     Vita    del.    Conte  Baldassare   Castiglione^  in 
fronte  at  suo  libro  del  Cortcgia7io,  Ediz.  di  Coinino,  Padova^ 
1766.  p.  9. 
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gulshed  himself  by  his  personal  accomplishments,  chap. 

and  particularly  by  his  skill  in  horsemanship  and      xx. 

arms,  he  entered  into  the  military  service  of  Lo-     1521. 
dovico   Sforza,    without,    however,  relinquishing  iEt.  46. 
his  literary  pursuits,  in  which  he  derived  assistance     . 
from   Filippo  Beroaldo  the  elder.     With  him  he 
devoted  a  great  part  of  his   time  to  the   study  of 
the  ancient  authors,  on  whose  works  lie  committed 
to  writing  many  learned  notes  and  observations. 
His  principal  favourites  were:  Cicero,  Virgil,  and 
TibuUus.     Nor  did  he  neglect  the  distinguished 
writers   of  his   own  country ;    among  whom  he 
is  said  particularly  to  have  admired  the  energy 
and  learning  of  Dante,  the  softness  and  elegance 
of  Pctrarca,  and  the  facility  and  natural  expression 
of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and  of  Politiano.  ^ 

The  death  of  his  father,  which  was  occasioned 
by  a  wound  received  at  the  battle  of  the  Taro,  and 
the  subsequent  overthrow  of  Lodovico  Sforza, 
having  induced  Castiglione  to  leave  Milan,  he  re- 
sorted to  his  relation  Francesco  marquis  of  Mantua, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Naples,  where  he  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  the  Gariglione,  in  the  year 
1503.  With  the  consent  of  the  marquis,  he  soon 
afterwards  paid  a  visit  to  Rome,  where  he  was  in- 
troduced by  his  intimate  friend  and  relation  Cesare 

Gonzaga 


Serassi,  vita  del  Castiglione,  fi.    10. 
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CHAP.  Gonzaga  to  Guidubaldo  da  Montefeltro,  duke  of 

li^i! —  Urbiiio,  who  had  been  called  to  Rome  in  conse- 

152  1.  qiience  of  the  elevation  of  Julius  II.  to  the  pon- 
iEt.  46.  tificate.  Attracted  by  the  liberality  and  elegance 
of  manners  which  distinguished  the  duke  and  the 
gentlemen  of  his  court,  Castiglione  entered  into 
his  service,  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Mantua,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  siege 
of  Cesena,  which  place  was  then  held  for  Cesar 
Borgia,  but  which,  together  with  the  city  of  Imola, 
soon  afterwards  surrendered  to  the  besiegers.  By 
the  fall  of  his  horse  Castiglione  here-received  a  se- 
vere injury  in  his  foot,  which  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  he  should  enjoy  some  repose  ;  and  he  ac- 
cordingly retired  to  Urbino,  v4iere  he  met  with  a 
most  gracious  reception  from  the  dutchcss,  and 
from  Madonna  Emilia  Pia,  with  whom  he  ever 
afterwards  maintained  a  friendly  intercourse,  ren- 
dered more  interesting  and  not  less  honourable  by 
difference  of  sex. ''  In  the  tranquillity  which  he 
here  enjoyed,  he  again  devoted  himself  to  his  stu- 
dies, or  occasionally  took  a  distinguished  part  in 
the  conversation  of  the  many  eminent  and  learned 
men,  who  resided  at  that  court,  and  were  admitted 
to  the  literary  assemblies  of  the  dutchess.  In  par- 
ticular he  formed  a  strict  intimacy  with  Giuliano 
de'  Medici,  whom  he  has  introduced  as  one  of  the 

principal 


7^.  ante,  cha/i,  vii.  vol.  ix./i.  17. 
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principal  characters  in  his  Cortegicmo^  tlie  era  of  c  h  a  p. 
which  work  is  assigned  to  this  period.     Such  was      xx. 
the  friendship  between  them,  that  Giuliano  had     I52i. 
negotiated  a  marriage  between  his  niece  Clarice,  -^t.  46. 
the  daughter  of  Piero  de'  Medici,  and  CastigUone  ; 
but  political  motives  induced  her  friends  to  dispose 
of  her  in  marriage  to  Filippo  Strozzi,  through  the 
powerful  influence  of  whose  family  in   Florence 
they  hoped  to  regain  their  native  place.  '^     Castig- 
lione  continued  in  the  service  of  the  duke  until  the 
death  of  that  learned  and  accomplished  prince,  in 
the  year  1508  ;  having  represented  him  in  several 
embassies  to  foreign  powers,  and  particularly  in  the 
year  1506,  when  he  came  to  England  to  be  installed 
as  a  knight  of  the  garter,  in  the  name  of  the  duke, 
upon  whom  that  honour  had  been  conferred  by 
Henry  VII.  ^ 

After 

y   Sei'assi.^  vita  del  CastigUone,  fi.  14. 

*  M.  Ant.  Flaminio  has  applied  to  CastigUone  the  fol- 
lowing lines  • 

"  Rex  quoque  te  simili  coniplexus  amorc  Britannus, 
'•  Insignem  clari  Torquis  honore  facit." 

Which  has  led  his  biographers  to  suppose,  that  CastigUone 
was  himself  admitted  into  the  order  of  knighthood.  "  Fu 
"  raccolto  (dal  Re  Arrigo)  con  modi  cosi  onorati  e  pieni  di 
"  tanta  cortesia,  che  furono  da  ciascuno  riputati  inolto 
"  straordinarj  ;  e  tanto  piu  avendoio  ornato  e  dcgnato  del 
"  Collaro  della  Gartiera,  che  il  Re  solcva  dare  a  pochissimi, 

"  e  di 
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c  H  A  P.  After  the  death  of  the  duke,  Castiglione  con- 
XX.  tinued  in  tlie  service  of  his  successour  Francesco- 
1521.  Maria 

4Et.  46. 

"  e  di  grandissima  condizione."  Marlianivitadi  Castiglione, 
Serassi,  another  of  his  biographers,  says,  "  Ebbe  in 
"  done  (dal  Re)  tina  rickissiyyia  Collana  tVoro  ;  tanto  piacque 
"  ad  Arrigo  questo  gran  Gentiluomo."  On  this  subject 
some  doubts  have,  however,  lately  been  raised,  by  the 
Abate  D.  Francesconi ;  who  has  very  justly  suggested  the 
improbability,  that  the  king  would  confer  on  the  ambassa- 
dour  the  sannie  honour  as  he  had  before  bestowed  on  his 
sovereign  ;  to  which  he  adds,  "  Lo  schiarire  un  tal  fatto 
*'  appartiene  a  chi  avesse  I'assunto  d'illustrare  la  Storia 
"  di  un  ordine  cavallaresco  coi  nomi  degli  Uomini,  che 
*'  ascritti  vi  furono,  simili  al  Castiglione."  v.  Francesconi 
Biscorso  al  Reale  Jcademia  Fiorentina.  Flor.  1799.  /i,  80. 
By  the  obliging  assistance  of  Sir  Isaac  Heard,  Garter  prin- 
cipal King  of  Arms,  I  am  enabled  to  clear  up  these  doubts, 
and  to  state  with  confidence,  that  Castiglione  was  not  of  the 
order  of  the  Garter.  King  Henry  VH.  transmitted  the 
ensigns  to  the  duke  of  Urbino,  by  the  Abbot  of  Glaston- 
bury and  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot ;  after  which  the  duke  sent 
Castiglione  to  England  to  be  installed  in  his  name.  On 
his  landing  at  Dover,  on  the  20th  day  of  October,  Sir 
Thomas  Brandon  was  despatched  with  a  considerable  reti- 
nue to  meet  him  ;  and  in  the  college  of  arms  are  yet 
preserved  the  particulars  of  his  reception  at  Deptford  by 
the  Lord  Thomas  Doquara,  Lord  of  St.  John's,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Wriothesley,  garter  king  of  arms  ;  who  conducted 
him  to  London,  where  he  Avas  lodged  in  the  house  of  the 
pope's  vice-collector.  But  although  Castiglione  was  not 
created  a  knight  of  the  garter,  there  is  yet  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  received  some  distinguishing  mark  of  the  fa- 
vour of  tlie  king.     In  the  letter  which  he  soon  afterwards 

addressed 
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Maria  della  Revere.      The  assassination  of  the  t:  h  a  p. 
cardinal  of  Pavia  by  the  hands  of  the  duke,  and      ^^'   . 
the  resentment  of  Julius  II.   who  in  consequence     I52i. 
of  this  sacrilegious  murder,  deprived  his  nephev/  -'^t.  46. 
of  his  dignities  and  estates,  *  threw  the  court  of 
Urbino  into  great  agitation  and  distress,  and  every 
method  was  resorted  to  that  was  thought  likely  to 
mitigate  the  anger  of  the  pontiff.     On  his  journey 
to  Rome  to  receive  absolution  for  his  crime,  the 
duke  was  accompanied  by  Castiglione.     The  va- 
rious services  rendered  by  him  to  the  duke,  were 
rewarded  by  a  grant  of  the  castle  and  territory  of 
Ginestrato,  which  were  afterwards  exchanged,  at 

his 


addressed  to  that  sovereign,  giving  him  an  account  of  the 
death  of  the  duke,  whom  he  denominates,  "  viruma  con- 
«  FRATRiBus  Tuis,  qucm  adco  dilexisti  ut  ilium  prxclaris- 
■"  simo  "  Garterii  ordine  tuo  decorare  tTignatus  sis,"  he 
refers  to  certain  honours  conferred  also  on  himself ;  "  me 
"  a  tuamajestate  dignitate  ac  muneribus  auctum  "  In 
addition  to  which  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  MS.  from 
which  Anstis  published  the  letter  of  Castiglione,  at  the 
end  of  his  second  volume  on  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and 
which  MS.  is  by  him  stated  to  be  deposited  in  the  mu- 
seum of  Mr.  Thoresby  at  Leeds,  was  embellished  Avith 
the  arms  of  Castiglione,  surrounded  by  a  collar  of  SS. 
ending  with  two  portcullises,  and  having  at  the  bottom  a 
rose,  gules  and  argent ;  which  affords  a  strong  proof  that 
Henry  VII.  whose  badges  were  a  portcullis  and  united 
rose,  had  decorated  Castiglione  Avith  such  a  collar  at  the 
time  of  his  mission  to  this  country. 

^  T.  ante.  chap.,  viii.  vol,  \\.p,  106. 
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CHAP.  Ills  request,  for  the  territory  of  Niivellara,  about 
^^'     two  miles  from  Pesaro,  where  he  had  an  excellent 
1521.     palace,  good  air,  fine  views  both  by  sea  and  land, 
iEt.  46.    and  a  fertile  soil ;  advantages  with  which  he  declares 
himself  so  perfectly  satisfied,  that  he  has  only  to 
pray  that  God  ^vould  give  him  a  disposition  con- 
contentedly  to  enjoy  them. 

On  the  death  of  Julius  II.  in  February  1513, 
and  the  election  of  Leo  X.  Castiglione  was  des- 
patched by  the  duke  of  Urbino  to  Rome,  in  the 
character  of  ambassadour  to  the  holy  see ;  where 
he  obtained  the  particular  favour  of  the  pope,  who 
confirmed  to  him  the  grant  of  his  territory  of  Nu- 
vellara,  and  manifested  on  all  occasions  the  greatest 
respect  for  his  talents  and  opinions,  particularly  on 
subjects  of  taste.  He  had  now  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  enjoying  the  society  of  his  former  friends ; 
among  whom  vvcre  Sadoleti,  Bembo,  Filippo  Be- 
roaldo  the  younger,  the  poet  Tebaldeo,  and  Fede- 
rigo  Fregoso,  archbishop  of  Salerno,  nephew  of 
the  dutchess  of  Urbino.  He  maintained  a  strict 
intimacy  with  Michel-Agnolo,  with  Raffaelle,  and 
with  the  many  other  eminent  artists  then  resi- 
dent at  Rome  ;  nor  was  there  perhaps  any  person 
of  his  age,  whose  opinion  was  with  more  confi- 
dence resorted  to,  on  an  account  of  his  judgment 
in  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  other 
works  of  art ;  insomuch,  that  it  is  said  that  Rafiaelle 
was  frequently  accustomed  to  consult  him  on  his 

most 


iEt.  46. 
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most  Important  works.  ''     To  the  predilection  of  c  h  a  p. 
an  amateur  he  united  the  science  of  an  antiquarian,      ^^' 
and  was  indefatigable  in  collecting  not  only  the    ^^^'* 
works  of  die  srreat  masters  of  his  own  times,  but 
also  busts,  statues,  cameos,  and  other  remains  of 
ancient  art. 

The  marriage  of  Castiglione  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1516,  with  Ippolita,  daughter  of  the 
count  Guido  Torello,  a  lady  of  great  accomplish- 
ments and  high  rank,  her  mother  being  the  daugh- 
ter of  Giovanni  Bentivoglio,  lord  of  Bologna, 
detained  him  for  some  time  at  Mantua.  It  appears, 
however,  that  even  afier  his  marriage  he  continued 
to  spend  the  chief  part  of  his  time  at  Rome,  whilst 
his  wife  remained  with  her  friends  at  Mantua ;  a 
circumstance  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  given 
rise  to  those  tender  and  affectionate  remonstrances 
which  he  has  himself  so  elegantly  expressed  in  an 
Ovidian  epistle,  written  in  the  name  of  his  wife, 
which  not  only  displays  many  traits  in  his  charac- 
ter and  conduct,  but  affords  a  satisfactory  proof, 
that  as  a  Latin  poet,  he  might  justly  rank  with  the 
most  eminent  of  his  contemporaries.  The  death 
of  his  lady,  which  happened  in  child-bed,  whilst 
he  was  still  detained  at  Rome,  in  the  character 
of  ambassadour  from  his  relation  the  marquis,  of 

Mantua, 

''  Serassi.,  in  vita  del  Castiglione,  fi.  18. 
VOL.   IV.  Y 
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CHAP.  Mantua,  rendered  him  for  some  time  inconsolable, 

^^'      The  attention  of  the  cardinals  and  most  distinguish- 

1521.    ed  persons  in  the  Roman  court  was  devoted  to 

Mi.  46.   i-nitigate  his  grief,  and  Leo  X.  as  a  mark  of  his 

particular  esteem,    conferred  on  him  about  the 

same  time  a  pension  of  two  hundred  gold  crowns.*^ 

On  the  death  of  the  pontiff,  Castiglione  remain- 
ed in  Rome  until  the  election  of  Adrian  VI.  soon 
after  whose  arrival  at  that  city,  he  returned  to 
Mantua ;  but  on  the  election  of  Clement  VII.  in 
the  year  1523,  he  was  again  despatched  by  the 
marquis  of  Mantua  to  Rome.  The  new  pontiff, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  integrity,  talents, 
and  experience,  and  who  had  occasion  to  send  an 
ambassadour  to  the  emperour  Charles  V.  selected 
him  for  this  purpose,  and  having  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  despatched  him  to 
Madrid,  where  he  arrived  in  the  month  of  March, 
1525,  greatly  honoured,  as  he  expresses  it,  through- 
out his  whole  journey,  but  especially  on  his  arrival 
at  Madrid,  where  the  emperour  received  him  with 
particular  attention  and  kindness.  Whilst  he  was 
engaged  in  this  mission,  and  endeavouring  to  the 
utmost  of  his  abilities  to  reconcile  the  differences 
between  the  European  pov.ers,  he  received  the 
alarming  intelligence  of  the  capture  and  sacking  of 
the  city  of  Rome,  and  of  the  imprisonment  of  the 

supreme 

*=  Serassif  vita  del  Castiglione ^  p,  20. 
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supreme  pontiff.  The  extreme  grief  which  he  c  h  a  p. 
experienced  on  this  occasion  was  rendered  still  xx. 
more  poignant,  by  a  letter  from  the  pope,  com-  ^52\. 
plaining  tliat  he  had  not  given  him  timely  informa-  ■^^'  ^'^' 
tion,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  avoid  the  disaster. 
This  produced  a  long  justificatory  repl}-  from 
Castiglionc,  in  which  he  recapitulates  his  efforts 
and  his  services,  both  before  and  after  this  unfor- 
tunate event,  the  plan  of  which  had  not  been  laid 
in  Spain,  but  in  Italy,  and  asserts,  that  he  had  pre- 
vailed on  the  Spanish  prelates  to  suspend  the  per- 
formance of  divine  offices,  and  to  address  themselves 
in  a  body  to  the  emperour,  to  demand  the  libera- 
tion of  their  chief,  the  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth. 
By  these  representations  he  succeeded  in  removing 
the  unfounded  prepossessions  which  the  pope  liad 
entertained  against  him  ;  but  the  w^ound  v»  hich  his 
own  sensibility  had  received  from  these  imputa- 
tions was  too  deep  to  admit  of  a  cure.  The  favours 
of  the  emperour,  who  conferred  on  him  the  privi- 
leges of  a  denizen  in  Spain,  and  nominated  him 
bishop  of  Avila,  which  see  produced  a  large  reve- 
nue, were  insufficient  to  restore  him  to  his  former 
tranquillity  ;  and  a  feverish  indisposition  of  six  days 
continuance  terminated  his  life  at  Toledo,  on  the 
second  day  of  February,  1529,  at  the  age  of  little 
more  than  fifty  years.  His  eulogy  was  pronounced 
in  a  few  words,  but  with  great  justice,  by  the 
emperour  himself,  who,  on  this  event  said  to  Lodo- 
vico  Strozzi,  the  nephew  of  Castiglione,  "  I  assure 

"  you 
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CHAP.*'  you  we  have  lost  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
^^-     "  gentlemen  of  the  age." 

1521. 

jEt.  46.  'p|-jg  celebrated  Libro  del  Corlegiano,  which 
comSo.*^'  had  engaged  the  attention  of  Castiglione  for  several 
years,  was  terminated  in  1518,  when  it  was  sent 
by  its  author  to  Bembo,  that  he  might  revise  it  and 
give  his  opinion  upon  it.  Castiglione  was,  how- 
ever, in  no  haste  to  commit  it  to  the  press,  the  first 
edition  being  printed  in  the  year  1528,  by  the  suc- 
cessours  of  Aldo  at  Venice.  Of  a  work  which  has 
been  so  generally  read,  and  which  has  been  transla- 
ted into  most  of  the  modern  languages  of  Europe, 
a  particular  account  is  now  superfluous.  It  may, 
however,  be  observed,  that  although  this  treatise 
professes  only  to  define  the  qualifications  of  a  per- 
fect courtier,  yet  it  embraces  a  great  variety  of 
subjects;  insomuch  that  there  are  few  questions 
of  importance  either  in  science  or  morals,  which 
are  not  there  touched  upon  or  discussed.  The 
merit  of  the  work  is  greatly  enhanced  by  a  perva- 
ding rectitude  of  principle,  by  the  inculcation  of 
true  sentiments  of  honour,  and  by  precepts  of  mag- 
nanimity, of  propriety,  of  temperance,  of  modesty, 
and  of  decorum,  which  render  it  equally  fit  for 
perusal  in  all  times,  by  both  sexes,  and  by  every 
rank.  The  style,  although  confessedly  not  uni- 
formly Tuscan,  is  pure  and  elegant,  and  if  we 
could  excuse  in  some  of  the  interlocutors  a  prolixity 
which  seems  to  have  been  common  to  the  age,  this 

production 
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production  might  be  esteemed  a  perfect  model  of  c  h  a  p. 
colloquial  composition.  ^^ — 

1521. 

To  enumerate  among  the  moralists  the  writers  ^t.  46. 
of  novels  and  romances  may  scarcely  be  thought  ^^°J^^' """" 
alIo^vable  ;  vet  as  human  life  and  manners  are  their 
professed  subjects,  they  may,  perhaps,  without 
any  great  impropriety  be  noticed  on  this  occasion. 
It  is  true  their  end  is  in  general  rather  to  amuse 
than  to  instruct ;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
works  of  this  nature  which  were  produced  in  the 
time  of  Leo  X.  they  were  rather  calculated  to 
counteract  than  to  promote  those  maxims  of  virtue 
and  decency,  wliich  the  moralist  is  most  earnest  to 
inculcate.  Tlie  earliest  collection  of  novels,  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  that  now 
remains  of  the  Italian  languge,  is  the  Cefiw  Noiielle 
Ant'iche^  of  which  numerous  copies  existed  before 
the  time  of  Boccaccio,  who  has  occasionally  been 
indebted  to  it  for  the  materials  of  some  of  his  tales.* 

This 


'^  d  Le  ciento  Novelle  antike.  Fiori  di  Parlare,  di 
belle  cortesiey  e  di  belle  valentie  e  doni  secondo  ke  fier  to  teinfio 
fiassato  anno  fatto  mold  valentiuomini.  In  Bologna  nelle 
case  di  Girolamo  Benedetti.,  1525.  This  edition  was  pub- 
lished at  the  instance  of  Bembo  by  his  friend  Carlo  Gualte- 
razzi,  who  preserved,  throughout,  the  ancient  orthography ; 
but  Zeno  met  with  an  edition  without  note  of  date  or  place, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  of  greater  antiquity,  v,  jSTote  al 
Fontaniniy  vol.  ii.  /2.  181. 

*  Manniy  Istoria  del  Becamerone,  p.  153. 
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CHAP,  This  production  is  wholly  different  from  the  Cent 
^^'  Noii'uelles  Nowuelles,  which  is  an  original  French 
1521.    work  of  much  later  date,  and  is  supposed  to  have 

Mx.  46.  been  written  for  the  amusement  of  Louis  XI.  before 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  during  his  retreat 
to  the  castle  of  Guenepe  in  Brabant,  between  the 
years  1457,  and  1461.^  Soon  after  the  publication 
of  the  Decamerone,  which,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  its  moral  tendency,  certainly  contribu- 
ted in  an  eminent  degree  to  purify  and  polish  the 
Italian  tongue,  several  other  writers  employed  their 
talents  on  similar  subjects.  The  novels  of  Franco 
Sacchetti  appeared  about  the  year  1376 ;  ^  those 
of  Giovanni  Fiorentino,  under  the  name  of  Peco- 
roncy  in  1378  ; ''  and  those  of  Masuccio  Salernitano, 
under  the  title  of  Cento  No^elle^  soon  after  the  year 
1400.'  These  writers  were,  however,  rather  col- 
lectors of  singular  incidents  and  extraordinary  facts, 
than  original  inventors  of  their  own  stories,  as  suf- 
ficiently appears  from  a  comparison  of  their  narra- 
tives with  the  historians  of  their  own  and  preceding 
times. J     In  the  year  1483,  Giovanni  Sabadino  De- 

gli 


f  Menagiana.)  torn.  iii.  ^.  401. 

£   The  best  edition  is  tJmt  tif  Florence ^   1724,  2  -vol.  S**. 

h  Printed  at  jMilan-^   1558,  and  several  times  refirintcd. 

i  Printed  at  Venice,   1510,  1531,   1541.  £5*0. 

J  Manni  Istoria  del  Decamerone.  fi.  134, 
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gli  Arienti  of  Bologna,  published  a  work  consist-  chap. 
ing  of  seventy  novels,    and  entitled  Porrettane,      ^^* 


1521. 


from  their  being  supposed  to  have  been  narrated 
at  the  baths  of  that  name,  which  he  inscribed  to 
Ercole  d'Este,  duke  of  Ferrara.''  The  celebrity 
of  these  productions  was,  however,  greatly  surpas- 
sed in  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  century  by  the 
writings  of  Mattco  Bandello,  which  have  given 
him  a  rank  in  this  department  of  letters,  second 
only  to  Boccaccio  himself. 


Bandello  was  born  at  Castelnuovo,  in  the  district  watteoBan. 

dello. 

of  Tortona,  and  repaired  at  an  early  age  to  Rome, 
where  he  remained  for  some  years  under  the  patro- 
nage of  his  uncle  Vincenzio  Bandello,  general  of 
the  order  of  Dominicans,  with  whom  he  also  tra- 
velled through  various  parts  of  Italy,  France, 
Spain,  and  Germany,  where  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
general  to  inspect  the  convents  of  his  order.^  Af- 
ter the  death  of  his  uncle  at  the  convent  of  Alto- 
monte  in  Calabria,  in  the  year  1506,  Bandello 
passed  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  at  the  court 
of  Milan,  where  he  had  the  honour  of  instructing 
the  cclebatcd  Lucrezia  Gonzaga,  in  whose  praise 
he  wrote  an  Italian  poem,  v/hich  still  remains,  and 

where 


^  The  first  edition  in  fo.  1483,  is  extremely  rare.  v. 
Pivlli^  Sale  CataL  A''o.  4283.  These  novels  were  reprinted 
at  Venice,  by  Marchio  Sesso,  1531.  8**. 


'  Mazzuchelii,  Scrittori  d'  Jtal.  voU  iii.  /?.  201. 
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CHAP,  where  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  many  eminent 

XX.     persons  of  the  age,  as  appears  from  the  dedicatory 

1521.    epistles  prefixed  to  his  novels.     Having  early  en- 

Mt.  46.  rolled  himself  in  the  order  of  Dominicans  in  a 
fraternity  at  Milan,  he  entered  deeply  into  the  eccle- 
siastical and  political  affairs  of  the  times,  and  after 
various  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  obtained  at  length 
the  bishoprick  of  Agen  in  France,  conferred  on 
him  by  Henry  H.  Whilst  he  was  thus  engaged  in 
frequent  journies  and  publick  transactions,  he  omit- 
ted no  opportunity  of  collecting  historical  anecdotes 
and  narratives  of  extraordinary  events,  as  materials 
for  his  novels,  which  were  composed  at  different 
periods  of  his  life,  as  occasion  and  inclination  con- 
curred. These  tales,  of  which  three  large  vokmies 
were  collected  and  published  by  him,  after  he  had 
obtained  his  episcopal  dig-nity,  under  the  title  of 
JLe  JVoDelle  del  Bandello^^^  bear  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter which  in  general  distinguishes  the  literary 
productions  of  the  ecclesiasticks  of  that  age  from 
those  of  the  laity,  and  are  no  less  remarkable  for 
the  indecency  of  the  incidents,  than  for  the  natural 
simplicity  with  which  they  are  related.  Some  of 
tlie  literary  historians  of  Italy  have  endea^'oured  to 
extenuate  that  want  of  decorum  in  these  writings, 

which 


m  They  were  printed  at  Lucca  in  1554,  in  4°.  a  fourth 
volume  was  published  at  Lyons,  1574,  8*?.  They  have 
since  been  several  times  reprinted,  particularly  in  London, 
1740,  in  4  vols.  4°. 
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which  they  cannot  entirely  defend,"  whilst  others  chap. 
have  congratulated  themselves,  that  the  appearance     xx. 
of  so  scandalous  a  work  at  so  critical  a  period  did     I52i. 
pot  afford  the  reformers  those  advantasres  which   -^t.  46. 
they  might  have  obtained,  had  they  known  how 
to  avail  themselves  of  them."     In  point  of  compo- 
sition, these  novels,   although  much  inferiour  to 
those  of  Boccaccio,  are  written  with  a  degiee  of 
vivacity  and  nature,  which  seldom  fails  to  interest 
the  reader,  and  which,  combined  with  the  singu- 
larity of  the  incidents,  will  probably  secure  a  du- 
rable, although  not  a  very  honourable  reputation 
to  the  author. 


tiao. 


Whilst  Bandello  was  collecting  the  materials  for  P'etro  Are- 
his  works,  the  precincts  of  literature  were  polluted 
by  the  intrusion  of  an  author  yet  more  disgracefully 
notorious,  the  unprincipled  and  licentious  Pietro 
Aretino.  Were  it  the  object  of  the  present  pages 
to  collect  only  such  circumstances  as  might  confer 
honour  on  the  age,  the  name  of  this  writer  might 
well  be  omitted,  but  the  depravity  of  taste  and 
morals  is  no  less  an  object  of  inquiry  than  their 
excellency.  The  life  of  Aretino  may  be  denomi- 
nated the  triumph  of  effrontery.  His  birth  was 
illegitimate.  The  little  learning  which  he  possessed 

was 


"  V.  MazzuchelU  Scrittori  d'  Ilal.  vol.  iii.  fi.  204. 

°  Tiraboschi  Storia  delta  Lett.  ItaU  \n, /lar.  iVi. /i.  93. 
VOL.  IV.  Z 
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CHAP,  was  obtained  from  the  books  which  in  his  early 

^^' years  it  was  his  business  to  bind.  ^     He  was  driven 

1 52 1.  from  his  native  city  of  Arezzo,  for  having  been  the 
^t.  46.  author  of  a  satirical  sonnet,  and  having  afterwards 
found  a  shelter  in  Perugia,  he  there  gave  a  further 
specimen  of  his  indecorum,  by  an  alteration  made 
by  him  in  a  picture  on  a  sacred  subject.  An  early 
confidence  in  his  own  talents,  induced  him  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  on  foot,  and 
Avithout  any  other  effects  than  the  apparel  which  he 
wore.  Being  retmned  in  the  service  of  the  eminent 
merchant  Agostino  Chigi,  he  was  dismissed  on 
account  of  having  been  detected*n  a  theft.  "^  He 
then  became  a  domestick  of  the  cardinal  di  S.  Gio- 
i}anni^  on  whose  death  he  obtained  an  employment 
in  the  Vatican  under  Julius  H.  by  whose  orders 
he  was,  however,  soon  afterwards  expelled  from 
the  court.  On  an  excursion  which  he  made  into 
Lombardy,  he  rendered  himself  remarkable  by 
the  extreme  licentiousness  of  his  conduct,  which 
did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  being  received 
at  Ravenna  into  a  confraternity  of  monks.  On  his 
second  visit  to  Rome  he  found  the  pontifical  chair 

filled 


1*  MazzuchcUiy  vita  di  Pittro  Aretino,,  }i.  14.  Ediz. 
Brescia,  1763.8°.  This  work  of  the  count  Giammaria 
Mazzuchelli,  however  unworthy  the  subject  of  it,  may 
justly  be  considered  as  a  perfect  specimen  of  literary  bio- 
graphy. 

'J  V.  Mazzuch,  vitadcW  Arctino^p.  15. 
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filled  by  Leo  X.  who  considering  him  as  a  man  of  c  ha  p. 
talents,  admitted  him  to  a  share  of  that  bounty      x^'* 
which  he  so  liberally  dispensed  on  all  who  did,  and     1521. 
on  many  who  did  not  deserve  it ;  and  Aretino  has  ■^''^-  ^^• 
himself  boasted,  that  on  one  occasion  he  received 
from  this  pontiff  a  present  in  money  to  a  princely 
amount.     The  protection  of  Leo  was  accompanied 
by  that  of  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  who  on 
his  becoming    supreme  pontiff  by  the  name  of 
Clement  VIL  continued  his  favour  to  Aretino. 
These  obligations  are  confessed  by  himself  in  va- 
rious parts  of  his  writings ;  "■  yet  with  an  ingratitude 
and  an  inconsistency  which  marked  the  whole  of 
his  conduct,  he  complained,  long  after  the  death 
of  both  these  pontiffs,  that  in  return  for  all  his  ser- 
vices they  had  only  repaid  him  with  cruelties  and 
injuries.     Being  compelled  to  abandon  the  city  of 
Rome,  on  account  of  the  share  which  he  had  in  the 
indecent  set  of  prints  designed  by  Giulio  Romano, 
and   engraved  by   Mai'c-Antonio    Raimondo,    to 
which  Aretino  had  furnished  Italian  verses, '  he  en- 
gaged 


•"  In  one  of  his  letters,  ro/.  m.fogl.  86,  he  acknowledges 
to  have  received,  dalla  santa  meynoria  di  Leone  dajiari  in 
rtal  somma.     Mazz.  in  vita.  p.  19. 

s  For  this  scandalous  publication  the  engraver,  Marc- 
Antonio,  was  committed  to  prison  by  the  orders  of  Clement 
VII.  whence  he  was  only  liberated  on  the  entreaties  of  the 
cardinal  (Ippolito)  de'  Medici,  and  Baccio  Bandinelli.  Va- 
sari,  vite  de'  Pittori  ii.  420.     It  is  highly  probable  that  the 

few 
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CHAP,  gaged  in  the  service  of  the  distinguished  comman^ 

^^'     der  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  captain  of  the  Bande 

1521.    7iere,  whose  favour  he  obtained  in  an  eminent  de- 

Ex.  46.  gree,  and  who  died  in  his  arms  in  the  month  of 

December,  1526,  of  a  wound  from  the  shot  of  a 

musket.     The  credit  which  he  had  acquired  by 

the  friendship  of  this  eminent  soldier,  recommended 

him  to  the  notice  of  many  of  the  most  celebrated 

men  of  the  times,     From  this  period  he  fixed  his 

residence  at  Venice,  and  resolved  not  to  attach 

himself  to  any  patron,  but  to  enjoy  his  freedom, 

and  to  procure  his  own  subsistence  by  the  exercise 

of  his  talents  and  the  labours  of  his  pen. 

It  would  be  as  disgusting  to  enter  into  an  exami- 
nation of  the  indecent  and  abominable  writings  of 
Aretino,  as  it  would  be  tiresome  to  peruse  those 
long  and  tedious  pieces  on  religious  subjects,  by 
which  he  most  probably  sought  to  counterbalance, 
in  the  publick  opinion,  the  profaneness  of  his  other 
productions.  It  may,  indeed,  truly  be  said,  that 
of  all  the  efforts  of  his  abilities,  in  prose  and  in 
verse,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  epick  or  dra- 
matick,  panegyrical  or  satirical,  and  notwithstand- 
ing their  great  number  and  variety,  not  one  piece 

exists. 


few  impressions  which  were  printed,  have  all  been  destroy- 
ed. Even  those  which  are  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Vatican  are  not  by  Marc-Antonio,  v.  Hcineke)  Dkt.  dei 
Artistes^  i.  357. 
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ckists,  which  in  point  of  literary  merit  is  entitled  chap. 
to  approbation ;  yet  the  commendations  which  ^^' 
Aretino  received  from  his  contemporaries,  are  be-  1521. 
yond  example  ;  and  by  his  unblushing  effrontery,  iEt.  46. 
and  the  artful  intermixture  of  censure  and  adula- 
tion, he  contrived  to  lay  under  contribution  almost 
all  the  sovereigns  and  eminent  men  of  his  time. 
Francis  I.  not  only  presented  him  with  a  chain  of 
gold,  and  gave  him  other  marks  of  his  liberality, 
but  requested  that  the  pope  would  allow  him  the 
gratification  of  his  society.  Henry  VIII.  sent  him 
at  one  time  three  hundred  gold  crowns, '  and  the 
emperour  Charles  V.  not  only  allowed  him  a  con- 
siderable pension,  but  on  Aretino  being  introduced 
to  him  by  the  duke  of  Urbino,  on  his  way  to 
Peschiera,  placed  him  on  his  right  hand,  and  rode 
with  him  in  intimate  conversation.  "^  The  distinc- 
tions which  he  obtained  by  his  adulatory  sonnets 
and  epistles  from  Julius  III.  were  yet  more  ex- 
traordinary. The  present  of  a  thousand  gold  crowns 
was  accompanied  by  a  papal  bull,  nominating  him 

a  Cavaliere 


^  It  has  also  been  supposed  that  Henry  VIII.  had  left 
him  a  legacy  in  his  will.  See  a  curious  dedicatory  letter 
on  this  subject  from  William  Thomas,  Clerk  of  the  closet 
to  Edward  VI.  and  a  prebend  of  St.  Paul's-  addressed  To 
Mr.  Peter  Jretine^  the  right  natural  fioet ;  in  Sir  Richard 
Clayton's  translation  of  Tenhove's  Memoirs  of  the  Hous? 
of  Medici,  v.  'ii.  fi.  200. 

"  Mazzuch.  vita  dell'  Aretino,  fi,  64, 
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c  H  A  P.  ^  Cavalierc  of  the  order  of  S.  Pietro^  to  which 
XX.  dienitv  was  also  annexed  an  annual  income.  *" 
1521.  These  favours  and  distinctions,  which  were  imitated 
-^t.  46.  by  the  inferiour  sovereigns  and  chief  nobility  of 
F.urope,  excited  the  vanity  of  Aretino  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  entertained  the  strongest  expecta- 
tions of  being  created  a  cardinal ;  for  the  reception 
of  which  honour  he  had  actually  begun  to  make 
preparations.  ^^  He  assumed  the  titles  oOlDhmo^ 
and  //  Flagello  de'  Principi.  Medals  were  struck 
in  honour  of  him,  representing  him  decorated  with 
a  chain  of  gold,  and  on  the  reverse  the  princes  of 
Europe  bringing  to  him  their  tribute.  Even  his 
mother  and  his  daughter  were  represented  in  medals 
with  appropriate  inscriptions.  His  portrait  was 
frequently  painted  by  the  best  artists  of  the  time, 
and  particularly  by  the  celebrated  Titiano,  with 
whom  he  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  ;  insomuch, 
that  it  may  justly  be  asserted,  that  from  the  days  of 
Homer  to  the  present,  no  person  who  founded  his 
claims  to  publick  favour  merely  on  his  literary  ta- 
lents, ever  obtained  one  half  of  the  honours  and 
emoluments  which  were  lavished  on  this  illiterate 

pretender. 

Great, 


^  3Iazzuch.  vita  dell*  Jretino,  fi.  68. 

^  Ibid.  fi.  70.  He  afterwards  boasted  that  he  had  re- 
fused the  cardinalate.  Leitere,  vol.  vi.  Ji.  293.  Mazz.  fi. 
73. 
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Great,  however,  as  these  distinctions  were,  chap. 
they  were  not  enjoyed  by  Aretino  without  consi-  ^^' 
derable  deductions,  and  frequent  mortifications  and  1521. 
disgrace.  In  the  pontifiate  of  Leo  X.  he  was  ■^^-  46. 
twice  in  danger  of  his  hfe  from  the  attacks  of  those 
whom  he  had  calumniated,  and  on  one  occasion 
owed  his  escape  only  to  the  interference  of  his 
friend  Ferraguto  di  Lazzara. ""  He  also  met  with 
a  firm  opponent  in  the  respectable  and  learned 
Giammatteo  Ghiberti,  bishop  of  Verona,  and 
apostolick  datary,  who  used  all  his  efforts  to  strip 
the  mask  from  this  shameless  impostor.  ^  A  still 
more  formidable  adversaiy  appeared  under  the 
pontificate  of  Clement  VII.  in  Achille  della  Volta, 
a  gentleman  of  Bologna  then  resident  in  Rome,  on 
whom  Aretino  had  written  a  satirical  sonnet,  and 
who  repaid  him  with  five  wounds  of  a  dagger,  one 
of  which  was  for  some  time  supposed  to  be  mor- 
tal. ^  In  consequence  of  a  lampoon  written  by 
Aretino  when  at  Venice,  against  the  distinguished 
commander  Pietro  Strozzi,  who  in  the  year  1542, 
wTeeted  from  the  Imperialists  the  fortress  of  Mara- 
no,  that  haughty  soldier  gave  him  to  understand, 
that  if  he  repeated  the  insult,  he  would  have  him 
assassinated  even  in  his  bed ;  in   consequence  of 

which 


"  Mazzuch.vita  dell'  Jretino,  p.  81. 
y  Ibid. /I.  23,  tsfc. 
'  Ibid.  /;.   30. 


J&U  46. 
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CHAP,  which  he  lived  under  great  apprehensions  as  long 
^^'_  as  Strozzi  remained  in  the  Venetian  territories.  * 
1521.  A  singular  interview  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
between  Aretino  and  Tintoretto  the  painter,  on 
whom  he  had  lavished  his  abuse.  Tintoretto  hav- 
ing  invited  him  to  his  house,  under  the  pretext  of 
painting  his  portrait,  seated  him  in  a  chair  as  if  for 
that  purpose  ;  but  instead  of  taking  up  his  pencils, 
the  painter  drew  from  his  bosom  a  large  pistol, 
which  he  levelled  at  Aretino.  The  conscious  and 
terrified  libeller  cried  out  for  mercy,  when  Tinto- 
retto said  with^reat  gravity,  compose  yourself  iv/iikt 
I  take  measure  of  you,  and  moving  the  direction  of 
tlie  pistol  slowly  from  head  to  foot,  he  added,  / 
find  you  are  just  the  length  of  two  pistols  and  a 
half.  Aretino  understood  the  lesson,  and  from 
this  time  avowed  himself  the  painter's  warmest 
friend. ''  On  another  occasion  he  incurred  the 
resentment  of  the  English  ambassadour  at  Venice, 
by  insolently  insinuating,  tliat  he  had  detained  in 
his  hands  the  money  remitted  by  his  sovereign  as 
a  present  to  Aretino  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
ambassadour  is  said  to  have  hired  six  or  seven  per- 
sons to  attack  him  with  cudgels,  which  he  repre- 
sented as  a  design  to  murder  him.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe,  that  Aretino  experienced  on  ma- 
ny 


a  Mazzuch.  vifa  dell'  jiretino,  /i.  74. 
RidoM,  vite  de'  Pittori  Veneziani.  fmr.  lu  fi,  58. 
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ny  occasions  similar  treatment;  on  which  account  chap. 
Boccalini  has    humorously  called  him  "  the  load-     xx. 
"stone  of   clubs  and  daggers;"    adding,   "that     I52i. 
"  those  persons  who  were  as  ready  of  hand,  as  he  -^^t.  46. 
"  was  of  speech,  had  left  their  marks  in  such  a 
"  manner  on  his  face,  his  breast,  and  his  arms, 
"  that  he  was  streaked  all  over  like  a  chart  of  naAi- 
"  gation." 


Nor  did  the  arrogance  and  effrontery  of  Aretino 
escape  the  reprehension  of  his  numerous  literary 
adversaries,  ^vho  availed  themselves  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  render  him  an  object  of  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt; as  a  contrast  to  the  ostentatious  medals 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  struck  in  honour  of  him- 
self, others  were  made  publick,  exhibiting  his 
resemblance  on  one  side,  and  on  the  qtiier  a  most 
indecent  device,  as  emblematical  of  his  character 
and  writings.  On  the  report  of  his  being  mortally 
wounded  by  Achille  della  Volta  in  Rome,  Giro- 
lamo  Casio,  a  cavalier  of  Bologna,  wrote  a  sonnet 
of  exultation,  and  on  his  recovery  anodier  equally 
satirical  and  vehement."  The  enmity  of  the  good 
prelate  GhiJDcrti  was  seconded  by  the  keen  satire 
ofBerni,  who  was  employed  by  him  in  his  office 
as  datary  of  the  holy  see,  and  who  produced  a 

sonnet 


^  These   sonnets  are  given  by  MazzuchcUi,  vita  dcW 
Aretino^  /i.  3 1 .  32. 
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CHAP,  sonnet  against  Aretino,  which  in  point  of  vivacity, 
^x.      scurriUty,  and  hnmour,  has  perhaps  never  been 
1521.    eqnallcd ;  but  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of  Aretino 
^t.  46.  was  Nicolo  Franco,   who  after  having  been  for 
some  time  his  assistant  in  the  composition  of  his 
^  various  works,    became  at  length  his  rival,  and 

'  whilst  he  at  least  equalled  him  in  virulence  and 

licentiousness,  greatly  surpassed  him  in  learning 
and  abilities.  On  being  driven  by  Aretino  from 
his  house,  and  finding  that  Aretino,  on  reprinting 
the  first  volume  of  his  letters,  had  omitted  some 
passages  in  which  he  had  belbre  spoken  of  him 
with  great  approbation.  Franco  was  so  exasperated, 
that  he  attacked  his  adversary  in  a  series  of  indecent, 
satirical,  and  ludicrous  sonnets,  which  he  conti- 
nued to  pour  forth  against  him,  until  he  had  com- 
pleted a  volume.  In  defiance  of  decency  this 
collection  has  been  several  times  reprinted,  and  is 
certainly  not  less  disgraceful  to  the  memory  of  its 
author  than  to  that  of  his  opponent.'^  Other  per- 
sons 


^  Delle  Rime  di.  M.  JViccolo  Franco  contra  Pietro 
^retino,  et  delta  priapea  del  medesimo.  The  first  edition 
was  in  1541,  and  bears  date  at  Turin,  but  was,  in  fact,  prin- 
ted at  Casale  ;  the  second  in  1546,  and  the  third  in  1548  ; 
besides  these  a  modern  edition  of  the  Priapea  was  pub- 
lished, with  the  Vendemmiatore  of  Luigi  Tansillo,  a  Pe- 
KiNG  reipiante  Kien-Long  nel  xviii.  secolo^  probably  printed 
at  Paris.  These  productions  of  Franco  are  well  characteri- 
sed by  Tiraboschi,  "  Le  piil  grossolane  oscenita,  la  piu  li- 

"  bera 
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sons  of  much  more  respectable  cbaractd",    also  chap, 
animadverted  with  great  severity  on  the  conduct      ^^x. 

and      1521. 

J^t.  46. 


"  bera  maledicenza,  e  il  piu  ardilo  disprczzo  de'  piincipij 
"  de'  Romani  pontefici,  dc'  padri  del   Concilio  di  TrentO) 
"  e  di   piu  altri    gravissimi  personaggi  sono  le  gemme  di 
*'  cui  egli  adorna  queslo  suo  infame  lavoro."  Sloria  dellaLett* 
Ital,  vii.  t^ar.  iii.  }i.  14.     At  the  close  of  his  work  is  a  letter 
addressed,    Agli     infami  firincijd    deW  infame   suo    secoloj 
J\fic.   Franco,  JBencventano,  in   which  he    upbraids   all  the 
sovereigns  of  his  time,  in  the  grossest  terms,  for  conferring 
their  favours  on  such  a  wretch  as  Pietro   Aretino  ;  a  re- 
proof which  they  well  merited,  but  which  loses  its  effect 
from  the  indecent  language  in  which  it  is  conveyed.    The 
scurrility  of  Franco  met,  however,  with  a  severe  retribu- 
tion.    In  the  year    1569,  he  was  seized  upon    at  Rome, 
by  the  orders  of  Pius  V.  and  publickly  hanged  as  a  crimi- 
nal.    On  being  brought  out  for  execution,  his  venerable 
appearance  and  hoary  head  excited  universal  compassion, 
and  his  exclamation,  "  Questo  poi  e  troppo  pur,"  so  remark- 
able for  its  naivete  on  such  an  occasion,  and  which  was  the 
only  complaint  he  uttered,  was  assented  to  by  all  present. 
A  satirical  epigram,  written  by  Franco,  against  the  pope, 
is  supposed  to  have  incurred  his  resentment.     This  epi- 
gram is  given  in  the  Menagiana,  torn,  ii./i.  358. 

But  Franco  had,  in  his  sonnets,  committed  much  great- 
er offences,  and  had,  in  particular,  alluded  to  the  atio- 
cious  conduct  of  Pier-Luigi  Farnese,  the  son  of  Paul  III. 
which  is  fully  related  by  Varchi,  at  the  end  of  his  Floren- 
tine history,  and  exhibits  the  most  horrible  instance  of 
diabolical  depravity  that  ever  disgraced  human  nature. 

That  Franco  was  a  man  of  real  learning,  appears  from 
his  various  other  works,  among  which  is  a  translation  of 

the 
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c  HAP.  and  writings  of  Aretino;  and  if  on  tlie  one  hand 
>^x-      he  was  flattered  as  an  earthly  divinity,  on  the  other 
1521.    he  was  treated  as  the  outcast  of  society,  and  the 
Mt.  46.  opprobrium  of  the  human  race. 

The  death  of  Aretino  is  said  to  have  resembled 
his  life.  Being  informed  of  some  outrageous  in- 
stance of  obscenity  committed  by  his  sisters  who 
were  courtezans  at  Venice,  he  was  suddenly  affec- 
ted with  so  violent  a  fit  of  laughter,  that  he  over- 
turned his  chair,  and  thereby  received  an  injury 
on  his'head  which  terminated  his  days.  This  story, 
however  extraordinary,  is  not  wholly  discredited 
bv  the  accurate  Mazzuchelli;  who  further  informs 
us,  although,  as  he  admits,  on  doubtful  evidence, 
that  when  Aretino  was  on  the  point  of  death,  and 
had  received  extreme  unction,  he  exclaimed, 

"  Guardatemi  da  topi,  or  che'  son  unto." 


Greas'd  as  I  am,  preserve  me  from  the  rats. 

The  enemies  of  Aretino,  not  appeased  by  his 
death,  have  commemorated  him  by  an  epitaph  as 
prophane  as  his  own  writings,   which  has  been 

repeated 


the  Illiad  of  Homer,  in  ottava  rima,  which  is  said  to  be 
preserved  in  the  Albani  library,  at  Rome.  v.  Tirab.  Storia 
delta  Led.  Ital.  yn.Jiar.  iii./i.  15.  in  nota. 
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repeated   with    several  variations    in  the  ItaUan,  chap. 
French,  and  Latin  languages,  and  is  erroneously     xx. 
supposed  to  have  been  engraven  on  his  tomb  in     1521. 
the  church  of  S.  Luca  at  Venice.  -fit.  46. 

"  Qui  giace  TAretin,  poeta  Tosco, 

"  Che  disse  mal  d'ognun,  fuorche  di  Dio, 
"  Sciwandosi  col  dir,  JVon  lo  Conosco" 


CHAP.  XXI. 
1521. 

VICISSITUDES  and  final  establishment  of  the  Laurentian 
Library-— Leo  X.  increases  the  library  of  the  Vatican— 
Custodi  or  keepers  of  the  Vatican  Library — Lorenzo 
Parmenio — Fausto  Sabeo — Learned  Librarians  of  the 
Vatican  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. — Tomaso  Fedro 
Inghirami — Filippo  Beroaldo — Zanobio  Acciaiuoli — 
Girolamo  Aleandro— Other  Libraries  in  Rome — Histo- 
rians in  the  time  of  Leo  X. — Nicolo  Machiavelli — His 
history  of  Florence — Estimate  of  his  political  writings 
■ — Filippo  de'  Nerli — Jacopo  Nardi — Francesco  Guic- 
ciardini — His  history  of  Italy— Paullo  Giovio — His  his- 
torical works — Miscellaneous  writers — Pierio  Valeriano 
1 — Celio  Calcagnini — Lilio  Gregorio  Gyraldi, 

-DY  no  circumstance  in  the  character  of  an  indi-  chap. 
vidual,  is  the  love  of  hterature  so  strongly  evinced,     ^^^' 
as  by  the  propensity  for  collecting  together  the 
writings  of  illustrious  scholars,  and  compressing 
*■  the  soul  of  ages  past"  within  the  narrow  limits 

of 


1521. 

^t.  46, 
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c  H  A  P.  of  a  library.     Few  persons  have  experienced  this 

^^^'     passion  in  an  equal  degree  with  Leo  X.  and  stiU 

1521.    fewer  have  had  an  equal  opportunity  of  gratifying 

iE,t.  46.  it.     We  have  already  seen,  that  in  the  year   1508, 

iSstlbUsh.  'vvhilst  he  was  yet  a  cardinal,  he  had  purchased, 

mentofthe  fj-Qj-j^  thc  monks  of  the  convent  of  S.  Marco  at 

Laurentian 

ubrary.  Florcncc,  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  library  of 
his  ancestors,  and  had  transferred  it  to  his  own 
house  at  Rome.  "*  Unwilling,  however,  to  deprive 
his  native  place  of  so  invaluable  a  treasure,  he  had 
not,  on  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate,  thought 
proper  to  unite  this  collection  with  that  of  the  Va- 
tican ;  but  had  intrusted  it  to  the  care  of  the  learned 
Varino  Camerti ;  intending  again  to  remove  it  to 
Florence,  as  to  the  place  of  its  final  destination. 
This  design,  which  he  was  prevented  from  execu- 
ting by  his  untimely  death,  was  afterwards  carried 
into  effect  by  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  who 
before  he  attained  the  supreme  dignity,  had  engaged 
the  great  artist  Michel- Agnolo  Bonarotti,  to  erect 
the  magnificent  and  spacious  edifice  near  the  church 

of 


^  V.  ante.  chap.  x.  vol.n.  Ji.  317.  "  Est  prxterea  in 
"  <edibus  Reverendiss.  Joannis  de  Medicis  Florentini  prima- 
"  rii  Diaconi  Cardinalis  Bibliotheca  pulcherrima,  cujus  co- 
*'  dices  Magnificus  Laurentius,  pater  ejus,  ex  Grxcia 
"  Florentiam  transferendos  curavit."  Fr.  Mbertini  de  Mi- 
rabilibus  Rojn<E,  lib.  iii.  a/i.  Baiidin.  hettera  sojira  la  Biblio- 
teca  Lauretiziana.  Ji.  22.  The  sum  paid  by  the  cardinal  to 
the  monks  of  S.  Marco  was  2652  ducats.  Bandin.  Prxf. 
ad  vol.  i.     Catal.  MSS*  Grxc.  Bib.  Laurent.  Ji.  13. 
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of  S.  Lorenzo  at  Florence,  where  these  inestima-  chap. 
ble   treasures   were   afterwards    deposited ; ''    and     xxi. 
where,  with  considerable  additions  from  subsequent     1521. 
benefactors,  they  yet  remain,  forming  an  immense   ^'^^*  '^^' 
collection  of  manuscripts  of  the  oriental,  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Italian  writers ;  and  now  denominated 
the  BibUotheca  Med'iceo  Laurentiana, " 

The 


b 


Over  the  great  doors  which  open  into  the  hall,  the 
following  inscription  appears  on  marble  : 

Deo 

pRiESIDIBUSqUE  FAMILI^  DIVIS 

Clemens  VII.  Medices 
Pont.  Max. 

LiBRIS  OPT.  STUDIO  MaJORUM 
ET  sue  UNDiqUE  CONQUISITIS 

Bibliothecam 
Ad  ornamentum  patri^  ac 
civium  suorum  utilitatem 

D.    D. 

c  An  ample  and  well  arranged  catalogue  of  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Italian  MSS.  in  this  library  has  been  published 
by  the  learned  Canonico  Angelo-Maria  Bandini,  who  held 
the  office  of  librarian  from  the  year  1756  to  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1803,  in  11  vols,  folio.  This  great  work, 
which  has  opened  the  treasures  of  the  Laurentian  library 
to  the  literary  world,  was  published  at  the  instance  of  the 
emperour  Francis  I.  who  presented  the  compiler  with  a 
sum  of  money  towards  the  expense,  and  made  him  pro- 
mises of  further  assistance,  which  were  defeated  by  the 

untimely 
VOL.  IV.  B  b 


1521. 
Mi.  46. 
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CHAP.  The  care  of  Leo  X.  in  the  preservation  of  his 
^^^'  domestick  hbrary,  did  not,  however,  prevent  him 
from  bestowing  the  most  sedulous  attention  in  aug- 
menting that  which  was  destined  to  the  use  of  him- 

Leo  X.  in-    gg|f  ^j^^  j-,jg  succcssours  iu  the  palace  of  the  Vati- 

creases  the  '■ 

library  of  the  cau.  Tliis  collcction,  begun  by  that  excellent 
and  learned  sovereign,  Nicholas  V.  and  greatly 
increased  by  succeeding  pontiffs,  was  already  de- 
posited in  a  suitable  edifice  erected  for  that  purpose 
by  Sixtus  IV.  and  was  considered  as  the  most  ex- 
tensive assemblage  of  literary  productions  in  all 

/  Italy.     The  envoys  employed  by  Leo  X.  on  affairs 

of  state  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  were  directed 
to  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing 


untimely  death  of  that  munificent  sovereign.  In  the  let- 
ters of  the  venerable  Canonico  to  the  author  of  the  present 
work,  he  frequently  laments  the  want  of  that  patronage  to 
which  his  labours  were  so  justly  entitled,  "  Pubblicai  a  mie 
"  spese,  il  Catalogo  ragionato  della  Biblioteca  Laurentiana  ; 
*'  benche  mi  maucasse  il  mio  Protetlore  Francesco  I.  Impe- 
"  ratore,  che  mi  animo  ad  intraprenderlo  con  lusinghiere 
"  speranze  ;  che  dopo  la  di  lui  improvvisa  morte  svanirono  ; 
"  perche  chi  succede  non  era  niente  portato  per  questi 
"  studi."  A  catalogue  of  the  oriental  manuscripts  was  be- 
fore published  by  the  learned  Evodio  Asseman,  archbishop 
o^  ylpamea.,  Florence^  \742./o.  And  the  Canonico  Anton- 
Maria  Biscioni,  who  preceded  Bandini  in  the  office  of  li- 
brarian of  the  Laurcntian,  also  printed  at  Florence  in  the 
year  1752,  the  first  volume  in  folio  of  a  catalogue  which 
contains  only  the  oriental  MSS.  which  was  not  published 
until  after  his  death. 
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ing  the  precious  remains  of  antiquity,  and  men  c  h  a  p. 
of  learning  were  frequently  despatched  to  remote  ^^^' 
and  barbarous  countries  for  the  sole  purpose  of  1521. 
discovering  and  rescuing  these  works  from  destruc-  -^^t.  46. 
tion.  '^  Nor  did  the  pontiff  hesitate  to  render  his 
high  office  subservient  to  the  promotion  of  an 
object,  \\  hich  he  considered  as  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  interests  of  literature,  by  re- 
quiring the  assistance  of  the  other  sovereigns  of 
Christendom,  in  giving  effect  to  his  researches.  In 
the  year  1517,  he  despatched  as  his  envoy,  John 
Heytmers  de  Zonvelben,  on  a  mission  to  Germany, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Gothland,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  inquiring  after  literary  works,  and  par- 
ticularly historical  compositions.  This  envoy  was 
furnished  with  letters  from  the  pope  to  the  different 
sovereigns  through  whose  dominions  he  had  to  pass 
earnestly  entreating  them  to  promote  the  object  of 
his  visit  by  every  means  in  their  power.  Some  of 
these  letters  yet  remain,  and  afford  a  decisive  proof 
of  the  ardour  with  which  Leo  X.  engaged  in  this 
pursuit.  ^     With  a  similar  view  he  despatched  to 

Venice 


•^  "  Lagomarsinius  in  notis  ad  Pogiani  Epistolas  men- 
"  tionem  fecit  literarum  Lconis,  recupei'ancli  caussa  duo 
"  Grxca  volumina  sacrx  Biblix  Ximenio  cardinali  commo- 
"  data."     Fabr.  in  -vita  Leon,  y^.adnot.  113.  ju  307. 

^  M  de  Seidel,  privy  counsellor  to  his  Prussian  Majes- 
ty, communicated  to  the  learned  Bay  le,  copies  of  two  ori- 
ginal letters  or  briefs  of  Leo  X.  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Sadoleti ;  the  one   of  them  addressed  to  the   archbishop 

elector 
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CHAP.  Venice  the  celebrated  Agostino  Beazzano,  whom 

XXI. 


library. 
Lorenzo  Par 
meiiio. 


he  furnished  with  letters  to  the  doge  Loredano,  di- 
152 1.  recting  him  to  spare  no  expense  in  the  acquisition 
Mt.  46.  Qf  manuscripts  of  the  Greek  authors.  ^  Efforts  so 
persevering  could  not  fail  of  success  ;  and  the  Va- 
tican library,  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  was 
augmented  by  many  valuable  works,  which  without 
his  vigilance  and  liberality  would  probably  have 
been  lost  to  the  world. 

custocu  or  On  his  attaining  the  pontifical  dignity,  Leo  X. 

thrvatican  fouud  thc  office  of  Custode,  or  keeper  of  the  Vati- 
can library,  intrusted  to  Lorenzo  Parmenio  who 
had  been  appointed  by  Julius  IL  in  the  year  1511, 
probably  as  a  reward  for  the  various  productions  in 
Latin  verse,  in  which  he  has  celebrated  the  civil 

and 


elector  of  Mentz,  requesting  him  to  assist  his  envoy  Heyt- 
mers,  in  his  inquiries  after  ancient  MSS.  the  other,  pro- 
bably, to  the  canons  of  Magdebourg,  with  particular  in- 
quiries respecting  the  Decades  of  Livy  ;  all  of  which  are 
said  to  have  been  then  preserved  in  the  library  of  that  place. 
These  letters  Bayle  published  in  his  great  werk. 

Another  letter  to  the  same  effect  was  also  addressed  by 
Leo  X.  to  Christian  II.  king  of  Denmark,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Bayle  to  have  been  published  in  the  JS/ova  literaria 
Maris  Balthici  et  SejUentrionis. 

f  Fabron.  in  vita  Leon.  %.  fi.  201. 
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and  military  transactions  of  his  patron.*^     Although  chap. 
Parmenio  survived  until  the  year  1529,  yet  it  ap-     '^'^^• 


pears  that  Leo  X.  conferred  the  office  of  Custode     I52i. 
on  Fausto  Sabeo  of  Brescia,  but  whether  as  a  coad-   -^t.  46. 
jutor   with  Parmenio,  or  as  his  successour,  and  at  Fa«stosa. 
what  precise  period,  has  not  been  sufficiently  ascer- 
tained.''   Before  his  nomination  to  this  trust,  which 
he  is  said  to  have  held  under  six  succeeding  pontiffs, 
Sal:>eo  had  been  employed  by  Leo  X.  in  exploring 
distant  regions  for  ancient  manuscripts,  as  appears 
from  several  of  his  Latin  epigrams,  a  collection  of 
which  was  published  at  Rome  in  the  year  1556.'  In 
some  of  these  he  boasts  of  the  important  services 

which 


2  One  of  the  poems  of  Parmenio,  entitled,  De  cladibus 
fier  Gallos  Italics  allatis,  ct  dc  trinmpho  Jidii  II.  Pont.  Max. 
is  preserved  in  the  Lanrentian  library.  Pint.  Ixv.  Cod.  51. 
Another  piece,  De  o/wribtis  ct  rebus  gestia  Julii  II.  Pont. 
Max.  has  been  published,  v.  Anecd.  Rom.  vol.  iii.  a/u 
Tirab.  Scoria  della  Lett.  Ital.  vii.  par.  \.  fi.  201.  nota. 

''  Tiraboschi  positively  informs  us,  that  Parmenio  held 
the  office  from  15 II,  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1522,  but 
which  should  be  1529,  either  of  which  periods  includes  the 
whole  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  yet  he  afterwards  as  positively 
asserts,  that  Sabeo  was  appointed  by  Leo  X.  without  seeming 
to  be  aware  of  any  inconsistency.  This  appointment  of  Sabeo 
is  also  confirmed  by  A'^arious  other  testimonies,  and  particu- 
larly by  Cardinal  Quirini,  in  his   Spec.  Litterat.   Brixian. 

p.  in. 

'  Epigrammatum,Libri  y .ad  Henricum  Regent  Gallix. 
I.  De  Diis.  II.  De  Heroibus.  III.  De  ylmicis.  IV.  De  Amo- 
ribus.  V.  De  Miscellaneis.  Roma.  Apud  Valcrium  ct  Aloy- 
fiium  DoricoSf  Fratres  Brixienses.   1556,8^. 
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CHAP,  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  pontifF,  and  com- 
^xi'    plains  that  his  remuneration  had  not  been  equal  to 
1521.     his  merits.J     After  the  death  of  Leo  X.  he  addres- 
iEt.  46.    sed  a  short  poem  to  Clement  VII.  in  which  he 
bestows  on  Leo  the  appellations  of  bountiful,  mag- 
nanimous, 

J  "  Ad  Leonem  X.  Pont.  Max. 

"  Prxmia  pro  meritis,  et  munera,  maxime  princeps, 

"  Quum  tribuas,  casus  quid  meruere  mei  ? 
"  Ipse  tuli  pro  le  discrimina,  damna,  labores, 

"  Et  varies  casus,  barbaric  in  media  ; 
"  Carcere  ut  eriperem,  et  vinclis,  et  funere,  libros, 

"  Qui  te  conspicerent,  et  patriam  reduces. 
"  Eripui ;  ante  pedes  acclamavere  jacentes, 

"  Vive  Leo,  ciijus  vivimus  auspiciis. 
"  Ergo  mihi  quid  erit  ?  Pro  te  nam  cuncta  reliqui ; 

"  Memet,  cognatos,  et  studia,  et  patriam. 
"  Das  cuncta,  et  cunctis,  uni  mihi  dextera  avara  est, 

"  Me  miserum,  plus  est  ajre  opus,  ore  juvas. 
"  Ipse  ego  promerui,  spero,  peto  ;  quattuor  ista, 

''  Alcidac  clavam  detraherent  manibus. 
"  Magna  dedi  minimus  ;  majus,  Leo  Maxime,  reddas, 

"  Vel  quia  das  cunctis,  vel  quia  promerui." 

On  presenting  to  Leo  X.  a  MS.  copy  of  the  Cosmogra- 
phy of  Julius  Orator,  Sabeo  accompanied  it  with  the  foUow- 
'         ing  lines : 

"  Ad  Leonem  X.  Pont.  Max. 

"  Tot  tibi  quum  dederim  nostri  monimenta  laboris, 

"  Largus  adhuc  nequeo  parcere  muneribus. 

"  Multa  dedi,  nunc  plura  fero  tibi,  scilicet  orbis 

Oppidacum  populis,  aquora  cum  fluviis  " 
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nanimous,  and  learned,  and  laments  his  deadi  with  chap. 
apparent  sincerity,  although  at  the  same  time  he     ^^^'_ 
positively  asserts,    that    he    never    received  any     1521. 
reward  for  all  his  services;  "^  an  assertion  which  Jit.  46. 
would  be  better  entitled  to  credit,  if  Sabeo  had  not 
indulged  himself  in  similar  complaints  against  all 

the 


^  "  Ad  Clementem  vii.  Pont.  Max. 

"  Commendo  tibi  me,  meamque  sortem, 

"  Et  dispendia  quse  tuli,  et  labores, 

"  Romans  ob  studium  eruditionis, 

"  Jussu  Principis  inclyti  Leonis, 

"  Largi,  magnanimi,  undccunque  docti, 

"  Per  tot  oppida,  regna,  nationes, 

"  Multo  tempore  sumptibus  meisque. 

"  Incassum  hactenus,  hactenus  tot  orbis 

"  Disjunctissima  regna,  barbarosque, 

"  Mores,  et  populos  truces,  ferosque 

**  Lustrarim,  peregravei'im,  sine  ullo 

"  Unquam  munere,  et  absque  prxmio  ullo, 

"  Ecquis  crederet,  et  quis  hoc  putaret  ? 

"  Et  tamen  vacua  manu  recessi 

"  Post  longas  ego  postulationes, 

"  Post  longam  miser  esuritionem, 

"  Quamvis  vincere  liberalitatem 

"  Dando  sit  solitus  Leo.  O  Leo  mi ! 

"  Immaturior  xstimatione, 

"  Hinc  te  proripis,  orbe  derelicto, 

"  Ut  longis  lacrymis  meos  ocellos 

"  Damnares  simul,  et.simul  necares. 

"  O  mors  invida,  pessimx  et  sorores  ? 

"  Ter  mors  pessima,  et  invida:  sorores  ! 

"  Hoc  me  perdidit,  abstulit,  peremit." 
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c  H  A  P.  the  pontlfFs,  by  whose  favour  he  continued  in  that 
^^^'  office,  which  had  been  first  conferred  upon  him  by 
1521.    the  liberality  of  Leo  X. 

^t.  46. 

In  the  year  1527,  when  the  city  of  Rome  was 
captured  and  plundered  by  the  banditti  under  the 
duke  of  Bourbon,'  the  Vatican  library  paitook  of 
the  general  calamity,  and  many  of  the  valuable  works 
there  deposited  were  seized  upon,  dispersed,  or 
destroyed  by  the  ignorant  and  ferocious  soldiery. 
The  humiliating  and  dangerous  situation  to  which 
Clement  VII.  was  reduced  by  this  unexpected 
event  prevented  him  from  paying  that  attention 
to  repair  the  injury,  which  from  his  well  known 
disposition  to  the    encouragement  of  literature, 

there 


^  The  horrour  which  this  event  occasioned  at  Rome  may 
perhaps  be  more  fully  conceived  by  a  particular  instance, 
than  by  a  general  description.  Giuliano  Princivalle  of  Ca- 
merino,  a  publick  professor  of  languages  at  Rome,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  Leo  X.  to  superintend  the  education  of 
his  nephew,  the  cardinal  Innocenzo  Cibo,  was  so  shocked 
at  the  instances  of  brutal  cruelty  which  he  saw  perpetrated 
by  the  Spanish  and  German  soldiers,  that  in  a  moment  of 
desperation,  he  flung  himself  from  a  lofty  window,  and 
perished  by  a  fall  on  the  pavement.  The  immediate  cause 
of  his  tcrrour  is  assigned  by  Valeriano,  "  cum  conspexissct 
"  aliquos  ex  familia  per  testes  arripi,  et  ea  parte  alligatos 
*'  sublimes  in  supplicium,  et  absconditi  auri  qusstione  vex- 
"  ari,"  8cc.  Val.  de  Infel.  lit.  'Of  the  Latin  poetry  of  Prin- 
civalle, a  favourable  specimen  is  given  l)y  Lancclotto  fn  his 
life  of  Angelo  Colocci,  /i.  70. 
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there  is  reason  to  believe  he  \vould  otherwise  have  c  h  a  p. 
done.  On  this  occasion  the  Custode,  Sabco,  thous^ht    ^^^' 
it  necessary  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  pontiff  to     ^^^^* 
the  wretched  state  of  the  collection,  Vvhich  he  con-   ^^'  ^^' 
ceived  might  be  done  with  the  least  offence,  by 
addressing  to  him  a  Latin  poem  in  clegiack  verse. 
In  this  piece   he  boldly  personifies  the   Vatican 
library  under  the  character  of  a  most  abject,  mise- 
rable, and  mutilated  figure,  that  intrudes  herself 
on   the  pontiff,  and  represents   her  services,   her 
calamities,  and  the  claims  which  she  has  on  his 
favour."'  These  remonstrances  seem,  however,  to 
have  had  litdc  effect  during  this  turbulent  period  ; 
and  it  was  not  until   the   succeeding  pontificate 
of  Paul  III.  that  the  library  began  to  re\'ive  from 
its  misfortunes,  and  to  recover  once  more  its  an- 
cient splendour. 

But  besides  the  Ciistode  or  keeper,  this  celebra-  i-eameciii- 
ted  library  has  also  required  the  attention  of  a  Bi-  Ae  v" " 
bliotecario  or  librarian ;  a  trust  which  has  generally 
been  conferred  on  men  eminent  for  their  rank,  or 
distinguished  by  their  learning,  and  for  a  long  time 
past  has  been  confeiTcd  only  on  a  cardinal  of  the 
church."     At  the  time  of  the  elevation  of  Leo  X. 

this 


aticaa 


'"  This  piece  is  given  by  cardinal  Quirini,  in  his  Sjiec 
Lit.  Brix,  fi.  173. 

"  Tiraboschi  informs  us,  that  the  custom  of  conferring 
VOL.  IV.  c  c  the 
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CHAP,  this  office  was  filled  by  Tomaso  Fedra  Inghirami, 

^^^'    who  had  been  appointed  by  Julius  II.  to  succeed 

1521.    Giuliano  di  Volterra,  bishop  of  Ragusa,  in  the 

^t.  46.  year  1510.     This  eminent  scholar  was  descended 

Tomaso  Fe-  from  a  noblc  family  of  Volterra,  where,  in  the 

dra  Inghi-  .  . 

rami.  commotions  which  took  place  in  the  year  1472," 
his  father  lost  his  life,  and  the  surviving  members  of 
the  family,  among  whom  was  Tomaso,  then  only 
two  years  of  age,  sought  a  shelter  at  Florence. 
Being  there  received  under  the  immediate  protec- 
tion of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and  having  closely 
attended  to  his  studies,  Tomaso  at  thirteen  years 
of  age  was  induced,  by  the  advice  of  that  great 
man,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Rome,  where  he  made  such 
a  rapid  progress  in  his  acquirements,  as  to  obtain 
an  early  and  deserved  celebrity.''     Soon  after  the 

accession 


llie  office  of  librarian  on  a  cardinal,  arose  in  the  time  of 
Paul  III.  who  passed  a  decree  to  that  effect,  f.  Storiadella 
Lett.  Ital.  vol.  vii.  /zar.  i.  fi.  200.  But  Mazzuchelli  has 
thrown  some  doubts  on  this  circumstance,  f.  Scritori  d* 
Italia  vol.  i.  fi.  19. 

"  V.  Life  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici.^  vol.  i.fi.  149. 

f  He  obtained  the  name  of  Fedra,  or  Phsdra,  by  a  sin- 
gular instance  of  talents  and  promptitude.  Having  under- 
taken, with  some  of  his  learned  friends,  to  perform  before 
the  cardinal  of  S.  Giorgio  (Riario)  the  tragedy  of  Seneca, 
entitled  Hififiolytus^  in  which  he  acted  the  part  of  Phcedra^ 
and  apart  of  the  machinery  having  by  accident  been  broken, 
which  interrupted  the  performance,  he  alone  entertained 

the 


1521. 
i^t.  46. 
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accession  of  Alexander  VI.  he  was  nominated  chap. 
by  that  pontiff  a  canon  of  S.  Pietro,  and  dij^nified  ^^^' 
with  the  rank  of  a  prelate.  In  the  year  1495,  he 
was  sent  as  papal  nuncio  into  the  Milanese,  to  treat 
with  the  emperour  elect  Maximilian,  on  which  em- 
bassy he  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  not  only 
the  approbation  of  the  pope,  but  also  the  favour  of 
the  emperour,  who  soon  after  the  return  of  Inghi- 
rami  to  Rome,  transmitted  to  him  from  Inspruck, 
an  imperial  diploma,  by  which,  after  enumerating 
his  various  accomplishments,  and  particularly  his 
excellence  in  poetry  and  Latin  literature,  he  created 
him  count  palatine  and  poet  laureat,  and  conceded 
to  him  the  privilege  of  emblazoning  the  Austrian 
eagle  in  his  family  arms.  '^    Nor  was  Inghirami  less 

favoured 


the  audience  whilst  the  injury  was  repaired,  by  the  recital 
of  extemporary  Latin  verse ;  on  which  account  he  was 
saluted,  amidst  the  applauses  of  his  hearers,  by  the  name  of 
Phadra,  which  he  afterwards  retained  and  used  as  his  sig- 
nature.    J^^og.  di  Inghirami.     Elog.  Tosc.  ii.  227. 

^  This  diploma,  which  is  dated  the  fourteenth  day  of 
March,  1497,  thus  recognises  the  merits  of  Inghirami : 
"  proque  observantia:  et  fidei  tux  merito  Romanam  Aqui- 
"  lam  nostram,  armis  et  insignibus  tuis,  tuxque  prosapix 
"  et  familix,  pro  libito  adjicere  et  applicare  valcas,  idemque 
"  tota  domus  tua,  etin  perpetuum  posteri  et  hseredes  tui  ex 
"  Decreto  et  potestate  nostra  prxsenti,  facere  possint.  *  * 
*'  tibi  licet  absenti  cum  aliis  curis  occupati  dum  nuper  in 
"  Ir^ubribus  apud  nos  prxsens  fores  id  agere  nequiverimus, 
"  Poetices  et  latinarum  literarum  benemerenti  elargimur, 

"  Poetamquc 
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CHAT 


iEt.  46. 


favoured  by  Julius  II.  who  besides  appointing  him 
XXI.  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  conferred  on  him  the  im- 
1521.  portant  office  of  pontifical  secretary,  which  he  af- 
terwards quitted  for  that  of  secretary  to  the  college 
of  cardinals,  in  which  capacity  he  w^as  present  in 
the  conclave  on  the  election  of  Leo  X.  By  the 
favour  of  the  new  pontiff,  Inghirami  was  enriched 
with  many  ecclesiastical  preferments,  and  continued 
in  his  office  of  librarian  until  his  death,  which  was 
occasioned  by  an  accident  in  the  streets  of  Rome, 
on  the  sixth  day  of  September,  1516,  when  he 
had  not  yet  completed  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his 
age.  •■     To  this  unfortunate  event,  it  is  probably  to 

be 


"  Poetamque  Laureatum  facimus,  instituimus  et  creamus." 
Elog  Tosc.  ii.  230. 

"■  The  mule  on  which  he  rode  took  fright  at  a  car  drawn 
by  two  buffaloes,  and  threw  him  on  the  pavement  near  the 
wheels  of  the  car,  which  had  nearly  passed  over  him  ;  by 
which,  although  not  materially  hurt,  he  was  so  terrified, 
that  he  did  not  long  survive  the  accident.  Elog.  Tosc.  -v.  ii. 
/2.  236.  To  the  corpulence  of  Inghirami,  Angelo  Colocci 
alludes  in  the  following  satirical  lines,  addressed  to  Leo  X. 

"  Hesterna,  Leo,  luce  cum  perisset 
<'  Orator  gravis,  et  gravis  Poeta, 
"  Hxredem  sibi  fecit  ex  deunce 
"  Erasmumy  Beroaldum  ex  triente, 
''  Ex  semisse  Juvmcium ;  Camillo 
"  Nepoti  reliquum  reliquit  assis. 
"  Is  vero  tumulum  replevit  unus 
*^  Posteros  monumenta  ne  sequantur." 

Coloc.  Op,  lat,p»  56. 
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be  attributed,  that  so  few  of  his  writings  have  chap. 
reached  the  present  times.  From  the  testimony  of  ^^^' 
his  contemporaries,  it  is  well  known,  that  he  was  \^^^- 
the  author  of  many  learned  works.  Among  these, 
his  surviving  friend,  Giano  Parrhasio,  has  enu- 
merated a  defence  of  Cicero,  a  compendium  of  the 
history  of  Rome,  a  commentary  on  the  poeticks  of 
Horace,  and  remarks  on  the  comedies  of  Plautus ; 
but  these  works  were  left  at  his  death  in  an  un- 
finished state,  and  have  since  been  dispersed  and 
lost.  ^  It  has  been  supposed,  and  not  without  rea- 
son, that  the  additions  to  the  Aiilularia^  of  Plautus, 
first  published  at  Paris  in  1513,  are  from  the  pen 
of  Inghirami. '  For  that  celebrity  of  which  he  has 
been  deprived  by  the  loss  of  his  writings,  he  has, 
however,  been  in  some  degree  compensated  by  the 
numerous  applauses  conferred  upon  him  by  his 
contemporaries,  among  \^  hom  that  of  Erasmus  is 
deserving  of  particular  notice.  ** 

On 


*  "  Quis  ullimam  inchoatis  operibus  manum  imponet  ? 
"  quai  non  secus  ac  Apellis  ilia  decantatissima  Venus  in- 
"  terrupta  pendent."  Parrhadi  Orat.in  Eji,  adJltt.p,  145. 
Qp.  lilog.  Tosc.  ii.  232. 

^  Elog.  Tosc.  V.  ii.fi.  232. 

"  "  Ibidem  cognovi  et  amavi  Petrinn  Ph<edru7n,  lingua 
*' verius  quam  calanio  celebrem  ;  mira  enim  in  dicendo 
"  turn  copia,  turn  autoritas.  Magna  felicitatis  pars  est 
"  Roma:  innotuisse.  Ille  primum  innotuit  ex  Senecx  Tra- 
"  gedia,  cui  titulus  Hipfiohjtus^  in  qua  representavit  per- 
sonam 


roaldo. 
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CHAP.       On  the  death  of  Inghirami,  the  office  of  libra- 
^^^'    rian  of  the  Vatican  was  conferred  by  Leo  X.  on 
1521.    Filippo  Beroaldo,  usually  called  Beroaldo  ilgio'Da7ie, 
JEt.  46.  Qj.  tj^g  younger.      This  eminent  scholar  sprung 
FiUppo  Be-  £j,Qj^  ^  noble  family  of  Bologna,  and  was  the  ne- 
phew "  and  pupil  of  Filippo  Beroaldo  the  elder, 
under  whose  instructions  he  made  such  an  early 
proficiency  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  that 
in  the  year  1496,  when  he  was  only  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  publick  professor 
of  polite  literature  in  the  university  of  his  native 
place. ''"      Having  afterwards    chosen  the   city  of 
Rome  as  his  residence,  he  there  attracted  the  notice 
of  Leo  X.  then  the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  who  re- 
ceived him  into  his  service,  and  employed  him  as 
his  private  secretary/  After  the  accession  of  Leo  to 
the  pontificate,  Beroaldo  was  nominated  propostOy 
or  principal  of  the  Roman  academy,  ^  which  office 

he 


"  sonam  Phxdra^  in  area  quse  est  ante  Palatium  Cardinalis 
"  Raphaelis  Georgiani.  Sic  ex  ipso  Cardinale  didici,  unde 
"  et  Phtedrx  cognomen  additum.  Is  obiit  minor  annis  ni 
"  fallor  quinquaginta  ;  dictus  sui  saculi  Cicero."  Erasni, 
»'  Efi.  lib.  xxiii.  Efi.  4:. 

^  Lancellotti  Vita  di  Ang.  Colocci.  fi.  52. 

^  Mazzuchelli,  Scrittori  d'  Ital.  Art,  Beroaldo.   vol.  iv. 
fi.  1018. 

"   Valerian,  de  Literator.  infeLfi.  41. 

y  Mazzuchel.  Scrittori  d'  Jtal.  vol.  iv.fi.  1018. 
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he  probably  relinquished  on  accepting  that  of  libra-  chap. 
rian  of  the  Vatican.     Of   his   critical  talents  his     ^^i* 
edition  of   Tacitus,    before    particularly  noticed,     ^^^^' 
affords  a  favourable    specimen ;  ^    but    Beroaldo      ^'     ' 
stands  also  eminently    distinguished    among  his 
countrymen  by  his  talents  for  Latin  poetry ;  and 
his  three  books  of  odes,  first  published  by  him  in 
the  year  1530,  were  received  with  such  applause, 
particularly  by  the  French  nation,  that  he  has  had 
no  less  than  six  translators  in  that  country,  among 
whom  is  the  celebrated  Clement  Marot.  ^     From  a 
poem  of   Marc-Antonio  Flaminio,   addressed  to 
Beroaldo,  it  appears,  that  he  had  also  undertaken 
a  historical  work  on  the  events  of  his  own  times, 
which  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  he   did  not 
live  to  complete.  ^     Beroaldo  also  appears  among 
the  admirers  of  the  celebrated  Roman  courtezan 
Imperia,  and  is  said  to  have  been  jealous  of  the 

superiour 

2  V.  ante  cha/i,  xi.  vol.  ii.  fi.  332. 

*  Goviet^Bibl.  Frangoise^  afi.  Mazzuch,  iv.  1020,  Among 
the  Traductions  de  Clement  Marot,  fi.  23.  Ed.  Lyons, 
1520,  we  find,  Les  tristes  vers  de  Beroalde  sur  le  '■^  jour  dzt 
"  vendrcdi  sainct." 

^  "  Scribes  Bentivoli  fortia  Principis 

"  Tu  facta,  et  Ligurem  sanguine  Julium 
"  Gaudentem  Latio,  infestaque  Gallia 
"  Nostris  agmina  finibus."  &c. 

M.  Ant.  Flamin.  ofi.  fi.  33. 
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CHAP,  siiperiour  pretensions  of  Sadoleti  to  her  favour.  "^ 
XXI.    /The  warmth  of  his  temperament,  indeed,  suffi- 


1521.  ciently  appears  in  some  of  his  poems.  His  death, 
-Et.  46.  ^vhich  happened  in  the  year  1518,  is  said  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  some  vexations  which  he  ex- 
perienced from  the  pontiff  in  his  office  as  hbrarian  ;^ 
but  the  authority  of  Valeriano  and  his  copyists  is 
not  im.phcitly  to  be  relied  on,  and  the  epitaph  with 
which  Bembo  has  honoured  the  memory  of  Beroal- 
do,  and  which  explicitly  asserts,  that  Leo  X.  shed 
tears  on  his  loss,  may  be  considered  as  a  sufficient 
proof  that  he  retained  the  favour  of  the  pontiff  to 
the  close  of  his  days.  *" 


ii 


The  office  of  librarian  of  the   Vatican,  which 
ci^juoii!    "^'had    become  vacant  by  the    deatli  of  Beroaldo, 
was  soon  afterwards  conferred  by   the  pontiff  on 
Zanobio  Acciajuoli,  a  descendant  of  a  noble  Flo- 
rentine 


'^  Lancellotti,  -vita  di  Ang.  Colocci.  oji.  Ital.Ji.  29.     Ed, 
Je\i^   1772.  in  not. 

^   Valerian,  dc  Literal,  infel.  p.  41, 

®  "  Felsina  te  genuit,  colles  rapuere  Quirini, 
"  longum  audita  quibus  musa  diserta  tua  est 
"  Illa  uedit  rerum  Domino  placuisse  Leoni, 

"  Thebanos  Latio  dum  canis  ore  modos. 
"  Uxamines  raptum  ante  diem  flevere  sodales, 

"  NeC  DeCIMO  SANCT^  NON  MADUERE  GENjE. 

"  QuiE  pietaS)  Beroalde,  fuit  tuaj  credere  ve- 

RUM  est, 

'•  Carmina  nunc  Coeh  te  canere  ad  citharam.* 
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Tentine  family,  which  has  produced  many  eminent  c  n  a  p. 
men.  Zanobio  was  born  in  the  year  1461,  and  ^^^' 
having,  while  yet  an  infant,  been  banished  with  i52i. 
his  relations,  he  was  recalled  when  about  sixteen  -^t.  46. 
years  of  age  by  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and 
educated  by  his  directions  under  the  care  of  Lo- 
renzo, the  son  of  Pier- Francesco  de'  Medici,  to 
whom  Zanobio  was  nearly  related.  *  Hence  he 
had  frequent  intercourse  with  Politiano,  Ficino, 
and  other  eminent  Florentine  scholars,  whose  fa- 
vour and  friendship  he  conciliated  by  his  early  ta- 
lents and  acquirements.  After  the  death  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent,  he  became  disgusted  with  the 
commotions  which  agitated  his  native  place,  and 
devoting  himself  to  a  monastick  life,  received  from 
the  famous  Girolamo  Savonarola,  about  the  year 
1494,  the  habit  of  a  Domenican.  For  the  more 
effectual  promotion  of  his  ecclesiastical  studies,  he 
applied  himself  with  great  industry  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  tongue ;  but  the  chief  part  of 
his  time  was  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the 

Greek 


f  In  the  dedication  by  Zanobio  to  Leo  X.  of  his  trans- 
lation of  Theodoretus,  De  curatione  Gnecarum  affectionum^ 
he  thus  addresses  the  pontiff,  «  Nam  et  magnificus  Lauren- 
"  tins  pater  tuus,  annis  me  natum  quattuor  de  viginti,  ex- 
"  torrem  in  patriam  revocavit ;  ubi  apud  nobiles  consan- 
"  guineos  suos,  eosdem  meos  aflfines,  in  bonarum  artium 
"  studiis,  quae  tunc  Florentix  vestris  prxsidiis  floruerunt, 
"  jucundissime  diu  vixi."  Mazzuch.  Scrittori  d'ltalia,  vol. 
i.  50. 

VOL.  IV.  D    d 
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CHAP.  Greek  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  the  Medici, 

^^^'     and  in  that  of  S.  Marco  at  Florence,  from  which 

^^2^'     he  selected  such  as  had  not  before  been  published, 

jEt.  46.   .^yith  the  design  of  translating  them  into  Latin,  and 

giving  them  to  the  world  through  the  medium  of 

the  press.  ^ 

On  the  elevation  of  Leo  X,  Zanobio  hastened 
to  Rome,  and  was  received  with  great  kindness  by 
the  new  pontiff,  who  enrolled  him  among  his  con- 
stant attendants,  and  granted  him  an  honourable 
stipend,  with  a  residence  in  the  oratory  of  S.  Sil- 
vestro.  ^  A  general  chapter  of  his  order  being 
held  at  Naples  in  the  year  1515,  Zanobio  attended 
there,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  viceroy  and  the 
general  of  the  order,  made  an  oration  in  Latin,  in 
praise  of  the  city  of  Naples,  whicli  he  afterwards 
published  and  inscribed  to  the  cardinal  of  Aragon. 
Upon  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  librarian  of 

the 


g  Mazzuchelli,  Scrittori  d'  Italia,  vol.  i. /i,  51. 

^  Zanobio  thus  proceeds  in  his  before-mentioned  dedi- 
cation to  Leo  X.  "  Ad  qua  Patris  in  me  tui,  majorumque 
"  tuorum  beneficia,  tu  id  mihi  seorsum,  Pater  Beatissime, 
"  contulisli ;  quod  ad  pedes  tuos  gratulandi  causa  provolu- 
"  turn,  in  Urbano  S.  Silvestri  Oratorio,  ad  honestam  stu- 
"  diorum  quietem,  humanissime  collocasti  ;  nostrxque 
"  actati,  jam  ad  senectutem  vergenti,  deesse  nil  pateris, 
"  quod  ad  Religiosi  Studiosique  hominis  necessarios  usus 
"  commodaque  pertineat."     Mazzuch.  ut  sup. 
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the  Vatican,  he   undertook  the   laborious  task  of  c  h  a  p. 
selecting  and  arranging  the  ancient  puljlick  docu-     ^^J- 
ments  there  deposited,  containing  imperial  privi-      1521. 
leges,  bulls,  and  instruments  ;   of  which  he  formed   ^t.  46. 
an  exact  index,  and  afterwards,  by  the  order  of  the 
pope,  conveyed  them  to  the  castle  of  S.  Ange- 
lo. '     It  is  highly  probable  that  the  unwearied  in- 
dustry of  Zanobio  abridged  his  days,  as  he  did  not 
long  survive  to  enjoy  his  office,  having  died  on  the 
twenty-seventh  day  of  July,   1519.     To  Zanobio 
we  are  indebted  for  collecting  and  preserving  the 
Greek  epigrams  of  Politiano,  which  were  recom- 
mended to  his  care  by  their  author  in  his  last  mo- 
ments.    Among  his  remaining  works,  is  an  oration 
in  praise  of  the  city  of  Rome,  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici.  ■■     He  translated 
into  Latin  verse  the  Greek  address  of   Marcus 
Musurus  to  Leo  X.  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of 
Plato,  "^  and  made  several  other  translations  from 
the  Greek,  some   of  which  he  inscribed  to  that 

pontiff. 


'  This  index  is  published  by  Montfaucon  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  Biblioth.  Bibliothecarum  MSS,  {i.  202.  v. 
Mazzuch.  ut  sufir. 

J  Printed  in  4°  without  note  of  place,  printer,  or  year  ; 
the  address  to  the  cardinal  is  signed  m  S.  Sylvestro,  Montis 
Cabal,  die  26  JMj.ii.  1518.      Muzz,  ut  sujir. 

k  V.  ante,  chafi.  xi.  vol.  ii.  /?.  292. 
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c  HAP.  pontiff*.     His  Latin  poems  have  been  mentioned 
^^^'    with  great   applause.      Among  these    is  a  Sap- 
1521.    phick  ode  addressed  to  Leo  X.  inciting  him  to 
-£t.  46.  proceed  in  improving  the  city  of  Rome,  and  par- 
ticularly in  decorating  the  Esquilian  hill.      The 
same  subject  afforded  him  also  an  opportunity  of 
addressing  to  the  pontiff  a  copy  of  lambick  verses.  ^ 
These  pieces  hitherto  unpublished,  are  preserved 
in  the  library  of  the  convent  of  S.  Marco  at  Flo- 
rence, as  are  also  a  few  lines  in  the  hand  writing 
of  Zanobio,  in  which  he  has  attempted  to  compli- 
ment the  pontiff  on  the  happy  coincidence  of  the 
name  of  his  family,  with  the  appellations  of  his 

high  dignit}^  " 

Acciajuoli 

'  Albert!  denominates  his  writings,  "  dulcissima  et  ele- 
"  gantissima,  et  undiquaque  sententis  optimis  redolentia," 
De  viris  illustribus^  p.  154.  ap.  Mazzuch.i.  53.  Lilio  Greg. 
Gyraldi  thus  characterizes  him.  "  Fuit  et  Zenobius  Ac- 
"  tiolus  adolescens  poeta  bonus,  ea  enim  state  pleraque 
"  argute  et  eleganter  composuit,  alia  e  graeco  feliciter  latine 
'"  vertit,  digna  ilia  quidem  ut  ea  cum  cura  legatis  ;  verum 
"  mox  mutato  vitx  institute,  sectatus  Hieronymi  Savonarolae 
"  sanctioris  vita  sectam,  Christo  Deo  omne  suum  stu- 
"  dium  dicavit."     De  Poet.  suor.  temp.  Dial.  i.p.  538. 

"  De  Leone,  Decimo,  Mebico. 
Ut  nomen  Leo  regium  est, 
^.gris  ut  Medico  nil  potius  datur, 
Nee  culmen  Decimum  supra 
Cuiquam  per  numeros  ire  licet  novos ; 
Sic  et  summus,  et  optimus 
Rex  est,  qui  decimus,  qui  Medicus,  Leo. 
ZENonii  AcciAJOLi,  Ord.  PrjED. 
Propria  Manu.  £x  Codice  M.  S.  Maruceilianoy  Flor^ 
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Acciajuoli  was  succeeded  in  his  office  as  libra-  chap. 
rian  by  Girolamo  Aleaiidro,  who  was,   however,     ^^^' 
soon  called  oiF  from  the  duties  of  this  station  by  his     1 52 1 . 
embassy  to  the  imperial  diet,  to  oppose  the  rapid    -^t.  46. 
increase  of  the  doctrines  of  Luther.     Of  his  con-  g'^°>^'"° 

Aleanuro. 

duct  on  that  occasion  some  account  has  already 
been  given ; "  but  of  so  eminent  a  scholar  and  so 
extraordinary  a  man,  some  further  particulars  can- 
not be  uninteresting.  Were  we  to  rely  on  the 
positive  assertion  of  Luther,  Aleandro  was  of  Jew- 
ish origin  ;  but  neither  Luther  nor  his  opponents 
were  remarkable  for  a  scrupulous  adherence  to 
truth,  in  the  characters  given  by  them  of  their 
adversaries,  and  this  aspersion,  if  indeed  it  can 
be  considered  as  such,  may  safely  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  reUgious  animosity.  In  reproaching 
him  with  his  supposed  origin,  Luther,  however, 
admits  that  Aleandro  was  acquainted  with  the  He- 
brew as  his  vernacular  tongue,  that  he  was  familiar  ' 
with  the  Greek  from  his  infancy,  and  that  he  had 
acquired  by  long  experience  the  use  of  the  Latin 
language.*  Girolamo  was  in  fact  the  son  of  Fran- 
cesco 


"  V.  ante,  chafi.  xix.  v.  /].  73. 

">  "  Venit  his  diebus  Hieronymus  Aleander,  vir  sua 
"  opinione  longe  maximus,  non  solum  propter  linguas, 
"  qu^s  eximie  callet,  siquidem  Ebrsca  iili  vernacula  est, 
"  Grsca  a  puero  illi  coaluit,  Latinam  autemdidicet  diutina 
"  professione,  sed  etiam  mirabiiis  sibi  videtur  ob  antiqui- 
"  tatem  generis.     Nam  Judaus  natus  est ;  qux  gens  im- 

"  modice 
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CHAP,  cesco  Aleandro,  a  physician  at  Motta  in  the  dutchy 
XXI.     of  Concordia,  and  is  said  to  have  deduced  his  ori- 
1521      srin  from  the  ancient  counts  of  Landro. ''    He  was 
JKu  46.  born  in  the  year  1480.  and  at  thirteen  years  of  age 
repaired  to  Venice,  where  he  received  instructions 
from  Benedetto  Brugnolo,    and  afterwards  from 
Petronello  di  Rimini.     A  long  and  dangerous  ill- 
ness 


"  modice  gloriatur  de  Abraham  vetutissimo  se  originem 
"  ducere.  An  vero  baptisatus  sit,  nescitur.  Certum  est 
"  cum  non  esse  Pharisaeum ;  quia  non  credit  resurrectionem 
"  mortuorum,  quoniam  vivit  perinde  atque  cum  corpore 
"  sit  totus  periturus.  Usque  ad  insaniam  iracundus  est, 
"  quavis  occasione  furens  ;  impotentis  arrogantis,  avariiix 
"  inexplebilis,  nefandje  libidinis  et  immodicai  summum 
"  gloria  mancipium  ;  quamquam  mollior  quam  qui  possit 
"  elaborato  stilo  gloriam  parare,  et  pejor  quam  qui  vel 
"  conetur  in  argumento  honesto."  Luther  ap.  Seckend, 
lib.  \.p.   125, 

1'  Aleandro^  quasi  detto  a  Landro.  This  question  has 
been  discussed  by  Seckendorf;  lib.  i.  p.  149.  and  Mazzu- 
chelli,  -ool.  i.  p.  409.  Aleandro  thought  it  necessary  to 
vindicate  himself  against  the  calumnies  respecting  his  birth. 
In  his  speech  against  Luther  before  the  diet  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,  he  exclaims.  "  Deum  immortalem  !  multi 
"  hie  sunt  boni  viri,  quibus  notus  sum,  ego  ct  familia  mea, 
"  et  asscrere  ego  vere  possum,  majores  meos  Marchiones 
'>  in  Istria  fuisse  ;  quod  vero  parentes  meos  ad  inopiam 
'•  redacti  sunt,  tuto  tribui  debet.  Quod  si  maxim e  Judxus 
"  fuissem  std  baptismum  suscepissem,  rejici  propterea  non 
"  deberem  ;  Christus  enim  et  Apostoli  Judxi  fuerunt." 
Aleand.  Oral.  n}u  Seckend.  lib.  i.  p.  149. 
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ncss  compelled  him  to  return  to  his  native  place,  chap. 
On  his  recovery  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  academy  at  ^^^- 
Pordenone,  where  Paolo  Amalteo  read  lectures  1521. 
explanatory  of  the  ancient  authors,  with  great  ■^'^-  '^^' 
credit  to  himself,  and  before  a  numerous  train  of 
auditors.  After  a  second  visit  to  Venice,  Alean- 
dro  again  returned  to  Motta,  where  he  challenged 
Domenico  Plorio,  the  publick  instructer  of  that 
place,  to  a  literary  contest,  in  wliich  Aleandro 
demonstrated  so  effectually  the  ignorance  of  his 
opponent,  that  he  was  by  general  consent  elected 
in  his  place.  After  having  taught  successively  at 
Venice,  and  at  Padua,  his  reputation  reached  the 
Roman  court,  and  Alexander  VI.  determined 
to  call  him  to  that  city,  and  appointed  him  secre- 
tary to  his  son  Cesar  Borgia.  Accordingly,  in 
the  year  1501,  Aleandro  took  up  his  residence  with 
the  papal  nuncio  Angelo  Leonino,  bishop  of  Tivoli, 
at  Venice.  Whilst  he  Avas  preparing  for  his  journey, 
the  pope,  who  had  been  informed  that  Aleandro 
was  no  less  distinguished  by  his  talents  for  publick 
affairs,  than  for  his  learning,  directed  him  to  repair 
to  Hungary  as  his  envoy.  Aleandro  set  out  from 
Venice  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1502  ;  but 
being  attacked  by  sickness,  he  was  detained  many 
months  on  the  road,  and  was  at  length  obliged  to 
abandon  the  expedition  and  return  to  Venice.  The 
death  of  the  pontiff"  happening  soon  afterwards, 
Aleandro  was  freed  from  the  cares  of  publick 
life,  and  devoted  himself  with  fresh  ardour  to  his 

studies. 
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CHAP,  studies.''     Such  was  the  reputation  which  he  had 
^^^'    acquired  before  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
1521.    that  Aldo  Manuzio  dedicated  to  him  his  edition  of 
J^t.  46.  the  liliad  of  Homer,  alleging  as  a  reason  for  confer- 
ring on  him  this  honour,  that  his  acquirements 
were  beyond  those  of  any  other  person  with  whom 
he  was  acquainted;  a  compliment  which  is  en- 
hanced by  the  consideration,  that  Aldo  was  ac- 
quainted with  almost  all  the  learned  men  of  the 
age/     At  Venice  Aleandro  formed  an  intimate 

acquaintance 


^  Seckendorf  asserts,  that  Aleandro  had  been  private 
secretary  to  Cesar  Borgia,  and  composed  a  part  of  the 
Roman  court,  under  Alexander  VI.  "  Olim  famosissimi 
"  Cxsaris  illius  Borgise  seu  Ducis  Valentini  secretarius 
*'  fuerat ;  famulus  hero  dignus,  et  pars  aulx  Romanae  sub 
*'  Aleandro  VI."  De  Lutheranismo.  lib.  i.  fi.  125.  But 
from  the  narrative  of  Mazzuchelli,  who  derived  his  infor" 
mation  from  an  authentick  MS.  diary  of  the  life  of  Aleandro» 
it  appears  that  he  never  was  at  Rome  until  after  the  death 
of  that  pontiff. 

^  From  this  dedication  we  learn,  that  Aleandro  was  not 
only  a  perfect  master  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  but  had 
applied  himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  Arabick  and  Chaldaick  tongues.  "  Tu  enim  nondum 
*'  quartum  et  vigesiraum  annum  agens,  et  humanorum  stu- 
"  diorum  utriusque  lingua  doctissimus  ;  nee  minus  He, 
<'  braicam  calles,  nuncque  et  Chaldeae  et  Arabicae  tanto 
i'  incumbis  studio,  ut  quinque  tehabentem  corda  brevi  sini 
"  homines  admiraturi  ;  nam  tria,  ut  olim  grandis  de  se 
"  Ennius  dixit,  tu  hac  ratione  vel  nunc  habes.  Tanta  prx- 
"  terea  lingua  volubilitate  verba  Graca  pronuntias,  tanta- 

"  que 
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acquaintance  with  Erasmus;  and  these  two  emi- c  h  a  p. 
nent  men  resided  together  for  some  time  in  the     ^^^' 
house  of  the  printer  Andrea  d'Asola,  the  father-     1521. 
in-law  of  Aldo,   where  Aleandro  assisted  Plasmas   ^t.  46. 
in  pubHshing  a  more  full  and  correct  edition  ol 
his  Adagia  from  the  Aldine  press.*  In  the  contests 
to  which  the  reformation  gave  rise,  Erasmus  and 
Aleandro  adopted  a  different  course  of  conduct ; 
but  although  they  attacked  each  other  with  suf- 
ficient asperity,  Erasmus  always  candidly  acknow- 
ledged the  great  talents  and  uncommon  learning  of 
his  friend.' 

Ill 


"  que  aptitudine  et  facilitate  inspiras  Hebraica,  ac  si  mediis 
"  Athenis,  mediaque  Israelitarum  Urbe,  quo  stabant  tem- 
"  pore  natus  et  educatus  esses." 

^  The  first  edition  of  Paris,  1500,  was  very  defective, 
that  of  Aldo  is  very  correct,  and  was  published  in  the  year 
1508. 

t  Erasmus  having  been  informed  that  some  person  had ' 
preferred  Aleandro  in  all  respects  to  himself,  thus  candidly 
and  magnanimously  replies  :  "  Etiamsi  nominasses  istum 
"  qui  Aleandrum  Erasmo  prxfert  in  omnibus,  nihil  erat 
"  periculi;  nam  etipse  plurimum  tribuere  soleo  Aleandro, 
"  prxsertim  in  Uteris,  nihiloque  magis  me  Iredi  puto  si 
"  doctior  est,  quam  quod  ditior  est,  et  formosior ;  nisi  forte 
"  me  tam  invidum  existimant,  ut  legre  latum s  sim,  si  quis 
"  me  sit  sanctior.  Aleandcr,  si  amicus  est,  ego  certe 
"  hominis  ingeniumamo  ;  mihi  qiioque  privatim  gratulor, 
"  mcum  esse  ducens,  quod  habet  amicus.  Sin  parum 
"  amicus,  tamen  gratulor  publicis  studiis ;  nam  spes  est 
VOL.  IV.  EC  "  ilium 
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CHAP.       In  the  year  1508,  Aleandro  was  invited  to  Paris 
XXI.     by  Louis  XII.  to  fill  the  place  of  a  professor  in  the 
1521.    university  of  that  city.     His  exertions  there  met 
iEt.  46.  Yvitl^  the  highest  applause,    and  he  was  shortly 
afterwards  appointed  rector  of  that  famous  semi- 
nary, contrary  to  the  express  tenour  of  its  statutes, 
which  were  dispensed  with  in  favour  of  so  extraor- 
dinary a  scholar."  After  residing  there  some  years, 
he  was  induced  to  quit  that  city  by  his  apprehen- 
sions of  the  plague,  and  proceeding  through  differ- 
ent parts  of  France,  he  gave  publick  lectures  on  the 
Greek  language  at  Orleans,  Blois,  and  other  places. 
At  length,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Liege,  where 
the  prince  bishop  of  that  city,  Everard  della  Marca, 
nominated  him  a  canon  of  his  cathedral,  and  ap- 
pointed him  chancellor  of  his  diocese ;  employments 
which  did  not,  however,  prevent  Aleandro  from 
giving  instructions  in  the  Greek  tongue,  which  he 
continued  to  do  there  for  two  years  with  dis- 
tinguished success.''  About  the  middle  of  the  year 
1517,  Aleandro  was  despatched  to  Rome  by  his 
patron,  who  was  eager  to  obtain  the  dignity  of  a 
cardinal,  and  who  conceived  that  he  might  avail 
himself  of  the  talents  of  Aleandro  to  accomplish  his 

purpose. 


"  ilium  aliquando  divitem  istum  eruditionis  thesaurum  orbi 
"  communicaturum."     Erasmi  Eju  1524. 

"  Jod.  Badius,  Dedicat.  Plutarch,   ad  Aleand.  aju  Maz- 
ziich.  i.  413. 

V  Mazzuchclli,  Scritton  d*  Ital,  i.  413. 
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purpose.     The  reception  which  the  learned  envoy  chap. 
experienced  from  Leo  X.  was  such  as  might  have     ^^^' 
been  expected.'"     The  pontiff  confessed  that  he      ^521. 
had  never  before  met  with  his  equal,  and  requested  ^^* 

the  prince  bishop  would  permit  Aleandro  to  quit 
his  service,  and  enter  into  that  of  the  Roman  church. 
The  bishop  was  not  disposed  to  refuse  a  request 
which  was  an  earnest  of  his  own  success.  Aleandro 
was  first  appointed  secretary  to  the  cardinal  Giulio 
de'  Medici,  an  office  at  that  time  of  the  highest 
trust;  and  in  the  year  1519,  was  nominated,  by  a 
papal  bull,  librarian  of  the  Vatican.     He  did  not, 
however,  forget  his  former  patron ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  many  difficulties  with  which  he  liad 
to  contend,  he  continued  his  exertions  as  well  at 
Rome,  as  on  his  mission  into  Germany,  until  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  for  the  prince  bishop  his 
long  expected  dignity." 

On  the  embassy  of  Aleandro  to  the  imperial 
diet,  in  the  year  1520,  his  conduct  drew  down 
upon  him  the  censure  and  abuse,  not  only  of  the 

more 


w  "  Siquidem  Pontifex  ille  Maximus,  hoc  judicio,  hac 
"  literatura,  hac  I'erum  experientia,  hac  augusta  dignitate, 
"  ultro  te  in  amicitiam  invitarit,  acceperit,  interque  fami- 
"  liarissimos  statim  asciverit.  Sed  cur  ille  non  asciseret  ? 
"  qui  parem  a  te  sibi  inventum  esse  fateretur  neminem." 
And.  Asolan,  in  dedicat.  Galeni,  ap.  Mazzuch.  i.  414. 

*  Pallavicini^  Concil.  di  Trento  lib.  i.  caji.  23. 
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CHAP,  more  earnest  reformers,  but  of  his  former  friend 
^^^-     Erasmus,  who  condemned  the  violence  of  his  zeal 
1521.    with  great  asperity.^     After  the  death  of  Leo  X. 
J^u  46.  Aieandro  rose  to  high  dignity  in  the  church.     By 
Clement  VII.   he   was  nominated  archbishop   of 
Brindisi  and  Oria,  and   was  appointed  apostolick 
nuncio  to  Francis  I.   whom  he  attended  in  that 
capacity  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  in  1525.     He  there 
met  with  a  disaster  similar  to  that  of  the  French 
monarch  ;  having  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Spa- 
niards, and  obtained  his  release  only  by  the  inter- 
ference of  powerful  friends,  and  the  payment  of  a 
considerable  ransom.^      After  having  performed 
several  other  important  embassies,   and  taken  a 
principal  part  for  many  years  in  the  transactions  of 
the  Roman  court,  Aieandro  was,  iu  the  year  1538, 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  cardinal  by  Paul  III.  on 
which  occasion  he  resigned  his  office  of  librarian, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Agostino  Steuco,    after- 
wards 


y  Of  the  alternate  dissensions  and  reconciliations  of 
Erasmus  and  Aieandro,  Mazzuchelli  has  given  a  long  and 
interesting  account,  v.  Scrittori  d'  JtaL  i.  415.  (note 
51J 

^  Aieandro  was  at  the  side  of  the  monarch  when  he  was 
made  prisoner,  insomuch,  that  when  the  horse  of  the  king 
fell,  he  touched  that  of  Aieandro.  A  particular  account  of 
the  capture  and  liheration  of  Aieandro  is  given  by  Girc- 
lamo  Negri.     Letter e  di  Principi.  i.  159. 
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wards  bishop  of  Chissano  in  the  island  of  Candia.''  chap. 

The  death  of  Aleandro,  which  Jovius  informs  us      '^^ 

was  occasioned  or  accelerated  by  the  too  frequent     1521. 
use  of  medicine,  and  too  curious  an  attention  to  -^t.  46. 
his  health,''  happened  at  Rome  in  the  year  1542, 
when  he  had  nearly  completed  his  sixty-second 
year.     The  same  author  asserts,    that  Aleandro 
displa}'ed  in  his  last  moments  great  impatience, 
and  was  highly  exasperated  at  the  idea  of  being  cut 
off  before  he  had  finished  the  sixty-third  year  of 
his  age.     In  this  case  we  may,  however,  be  allow- 
ed to  doubt  the  account  of  the  impiety  of  a  Roman 
cardinal,    although  related  by  a  Roman  bishop. 
At  least  such  account  is  in  express  contradiction 
to  the  Greek  epitaph,  which  Aleandro  composed 

for  himself  a  short  time  before  his  death."^ 

The 


*  Mazziichelli,  vol.  i. /^  419. 

b  «  Pervasurus  hand  dubie  ad  exactam  aetatem,  nisi 
"  nimia  tuendx  valctudinis  solicitudine,  intempestivis  me- 
"  dicamentis  sibi  hevcle  insanus  et  infelix  medicus,  viscera 
"  coiTupisset."  Baillet  misunderstood  this  passage,  and 
informs  us  in  his  Jugemens  des  Scavans,  JVb.  1273,  that 
Aleandro  died  by  the  stupidity  of  his  physician,  par-  la 
betise  de  son  medecin. 

°  This  epitaph  concluded  with  the  following  lines  : 

Without 
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CHAP.  The  writings  which  remain  of  Aleandro  are 
^xi.  scarcely  equal  to  what  might  have  been  expected, 
1521.  from  his  acknowledged  learning,  great  eloquence, 
^t.  46.  and  uncommon  industry.  The  Greek  Lexicon, 
published  under  his  name  at  Paris,  in  1512,  was 
compiled  by  six  of  his  scholars,  and  the  only 
share  which  he  took  was  in  correctina;  the  ulti- 
mate  proofs  from  the  press,  and  adding  some 
words  omitted  in  former  collections.'^  In  the 
same  year  he  reprinted  the  Greek  grammar  of 
Chrysoloras,  of  which  he  also  made  a  compen- 
dium.^ His  treatise  De  Concilio  habendo,  consist- 
ing of  four  books,  is  said  to  have  been  of  great 
use  in  regulating  the  proceedings  of  the  council  of 
Trent.  Erasmus  believed  Aleandro  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  oration  published  under  the  name 

of 


Without  reluctance  I  resign  my  breath, 

To  shun  the  sight  of  what  is  worse  than  death. 

In  which  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  he  meant  to  refer  to 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  reformation,  or  to  the  licentious- 
ness and  scandalous  abuses  of  the  Roman  court  under  Paul 
III. 

^  Entitled,  Lexicon,  Grtsco-Latinum  opera  Hieromjini 
jileandri,  industria  et  impendio  firobarum,  viroruvi  JEgidii 
Gourmontii  et  Matthtei  Bolseci  Bibliopolarum  Parisienshim 
1512,  ad  eidiis  Decembres.fo.  This  work  is  now  very  rare. 

*  Entitled,  Hieronymi  Aleandri  Mottensis  Tabula  sane 
utiles  Grecarum  Musarun  adyta  comticndio  ingredi  volenti' 
bus.     It  has  been  frequently  reprinted.     Mazzuch. 
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of  Julius  Cesar  Scaliger,  as  an  answer  to  his  Cicero-  chap. 
nia?2iis,  in  the  year  1531,  and  some  years  elapsed    ^^^^ 
before  he  could  be  convinced  that  it  was  the  work     I52i. 
of  the  celebrated  scholar  ^vhose  name  it  bears.   That  -^t.  46. 
so  little  remains  of  the  writings  of  Aleandro,  may 
perhaps  be  attributed  to  his  various  important  avo- 
cations and  active  life;    but  Jovius  informs  us, 
that  he  had  so  long  indulged  himself  in  a  certain 
extemporaneous  mode  of  expression,  that  when  he 
attempted  to  exercise  himself  in  well  regulated 
composition,  he  found  himself  unable  to  support 
a  clear  and  elegant  style ;  and  Valeriano,  whilst  he 
acknowledges  the  intrinsick  value  of  his  writings, 
has  in  an  elegant  allegory  taxed  them  with  obscu- 
rity.^    A  few  of  the  letters  and  poems  of  Aleandro 
have  been  preserved  in  various  collections,  and  his 
Latin  verses,  Ad  Jidium  et  Neceram,  are  considered 
by  Fontanini  as  affording  alone,  a  sufficient  proof 
of  the  great  talents  of  their  author.'' 

The 


^  "  Julius  Scaliger  edidit  in  me  orationem  impudentis- 
"  simis  mendaciis  ac  furiosis  conviciis  refertatn  ;  cujus 
"  tamen  ipsum  non  esse  auctorem,  multis  ac  cerlis  argu- 
"  mentis  compertum  habeo."  Erasm.  ap.  Mazz.i.  416. 
"  Juli  Scaligeri  libellum  tarn  scio  illius  (Aleandri)  esse, 
"  quam  scio  me  vivere,"  isfc.  Ibid. 

E  j^d  Hieronymuin  Aleandruniy  nc  sit  in  scriptis  tantus 
obscuritads  ainator.     Carm.  illustr.  Poet.  ItaL  x.  2  1 3.    . 

^  V.  Carm.  illustr.  Poet,  Ital.  i.  114. 
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CHAP.       The  example  of  Leo  X.  in  collecting  the  pt^e^ 

^^J'     cious  remains  of  ancient  learning,  was  emulated  or 

1521.    imitated  by  several  distinguished  prelates  of  the 

-£t.  46.   Roman  court,  the  extent  of  whose  collections  re- 

other  libra-  semblcd  that  of  a  munificent  sovereign,  rather  than 

ries  in  Rome.  ''     , 

of  a  private  individual.  Aleandro  had  himself  form- 
ed a  very  considerable  library,  which  he  bequeath- 
ed to  the  monastery  of  S.  Maria  del  Orto  in  Venice. 
It  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  canons  of  S. 
Georgio,  of  which  congregation  Aleandro  had 
been  protector  ;  and  has  since  contributed  to  in- 
crease the  celebrated  library  of  S.  Marco  at  Ve- 
nice. '  Erasmus,  in  a  letter  written  from  London, 
in  the  year  1515,  mentions  the  library  of  cardinal 
Grimani  at  Rome,  as  being  richly  furnished  and 
abounding  in  books  in  all  languages.  This  exten- 
sive collection,  consisting  of  upwards  of  eight 
thousand  volumes,  was  bequeathed  by  the  cardinal, 
in  the  year  1523,  to  the  regular  canons  of  S.  Sal- 
vador in  Venice.  It  was  afterwards  increased  by 
the  addition  of  many  valuable  works  by  the  car- 
dinal patriarch  Marino  Grimani,  and  was  preserved 
until  nearly  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Avhen  it  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire  J  Equal- 
ly extensive  and  equally  unfortunate  Vv^as  the  library 
of  cardinal  Sadoleti.     After  having  escaped  from 

the 


'  Mazzuchelli,  Scrittori  d'  Ital.voUi.  p.  420.  nota  88. 
J    Tirab.  Sforia  dclla  Lett.  Ital.  vol.  vii.  Jim:  i.  //.  208. 
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the  sacrilegious  hands  of  the  barbarians  during  the  chap. 
sacking  of  Rome,  in  the  year    1527:  the  books     ^^^' 
were  put  on  board  a  ship  to  Idc  conveyed  to  the     ^^^i. 
diocese  of  Sadoleti  in  France ;   but  on  the  arrival  ^^'  '^^' 
of  the  vessel,  it  was  discovered  that  the  passengers 
were  infected  with  the  plague ;  in  consequence  of 
which  they  were   not  permitted  to  land,  and  the 
books  were  either  lost   or  carried  to  some   dis- 
tant country,  where  Sadoleti  never  heard  of  them 
more.  ^     The  library  of  Bembo  was  rich  in  valua- 
ble manuscripts,  and  contained  many  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  proven9al  poets,  with  whose  Ian- 
guage  he  was  well  acquainted.     He  possessed  also 
several  pieces  in  the  hand- writing  of  Petrarca,  with 
other  rare  and  valuable  works,  as  well  printed  as 
manuscript,  which  he  had  collected  at  an  immense 
expense.     Many  of  these  were  afterwards  united 
with  the   ducal   library  of  Urbino,    whence  they 
have  since  been  transferred  to  that  of  the  Vatican. 
Amongst  them  were  the  two  ancient  copies  of 
Virgil  and  of  Terence,  which  have  been  justly 
esteemed  the  chief  ornaments  of  that  immense  col- 
lection.' 

Before  the  French,  under  Charles  VIII.  had 
burst  the  barrier  of  the  Alps,  the  Italian  scholars 

had 


^  Tirad.  Storia  delta  Lett.  ItaL  vol,  vii  fiar.  i.  /i.  208,  ^c. 

'   Tirab,  ul  nu/i, 
VOL. IV.  F  f 
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CHAP,  had  already  begun  to  examine  with  great  industry, 
^^^'     the  transactions  of  former  times  and  to  record  those 
1521.     of  their  own,  with  accuracy  and  fidehty  ;  of  this, 
^t.  46.    the  history  of  his  own  times  by  Leonardo  Aretino, 
Historians  in  that  of  Floreucc  by   Poggio  BraccioHni,  that  of 
Leo  X.        Venice  by  Marc- Antonio  Cocchi,  called  Sabellicus, 
and  that  of  Milan  by  Bernardo  Corio,  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  sufficient  proofs.     The  important  trans- 
actions which   had  since    taken  place    in    Italy, 
and  the  increasing  interest  which  these  great  events 
had  excited,  now  called  forth  more  distinguished 
talents ;  and  the  historical  and  political  writings  of 
Machiavelli,  of  Nardi,  of  Nerh,  and  of  Guicciar- 
dini,  have  not  only  transmitted  to  us  with   great 
minuteness  the  events  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived,  but  have  frequently  furnished  us  with  such 
reasonings  and  deductions  from  them,    as  have 
been  found  applicable  to  subsequent  occurrences 
and  to  future  times. 

Machiiveiu.  Of  thc  principal  incidents  in  the  life  of  Machia- 
velli, some  account  has  already  been  given  in  the 
course  of  the  present  work.  "^    That  he  was  a  man 

of 


™  V,  Cha/i.  vi.  vol.  i.  fi.  44.6,  454,  cha/i.  ix.  vol.  ii.  fi. 
181.  c/ici/i.  X.  vol.  ii.  fi.  220,  Sec.  In  the  first  of  these 
places  I  have  charged  Machiavelli  Avith  having  had  a  share 
in  the  contrivance  of  the  atrocious  stratagem  by  which 
Cesar  Borgia  destroyed  Vitelli,  the  Duke  of  Gravina,  and 
others,  at  Sinigallia,  in  the  year   1502.     But  the  further 

perusal 
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of  talents  is  apparent,  not  only  from  his  writings,  c  hap. 
but  from  the  important  offices  which  he  filled  ;     ^^^- 
having  been  for  some  years  secretary  to  the  repiib-      1521. 
lick,  and  frequently  despatched  on  embassies  to   ^t.  46. 
foreign  powers.     Whether  prompted  by  the  love 
of  liberty,  or  the  spirit  of  faction,  he  displayed  a 

restless 


perusal  of  the  letters  of  Machiavelli  has  induced  me  to 
modify  this  opinion,  and  enable  me  precisely  to  state  the 
part  which  he  had  in  this  black  transaction.  By  a  letter 
from  him  to  the  magistrates  of  Florence,  dated  the  first  of 
January  1502  (but  which  should  be  1503,  the  Florentines 
having,  until  the  year  1750,  continued  the  date  of  the  year 
to  the  twenty-fifth  of  March)  it  appears  that  Borgia  had 
communicated  his  intentions  to  Machiavelli,  the  day  be- 
fore the  perpetrating  of  the  deed  ;  and  that  Machiavelli 
had  not  taken  any  measures  to  prevent  it,  either  by  expos- 
tulating with  Borgia,  or  apprizing  the  parties  devoted  to 
destruction  ;  so  that  according  to  the  laws  of  this  counti-y, 
he  stands  in  the  predicament  of  what  is  called  an  accessary 
before  the  fact.  It  is  true  he  gives  us  to  understand,  that 
he  was  not  apprized  of  the  whole  of  the  intentions  of  Bor- 
gia :  but  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  transaction 
afterwards,  sufficiently  proves,  that  he  would  not  have 
shrunk  from  a  fuller  participation  of  the  crime.  His  words 
are,  "  Chiamommi  (Borgia)  '*  dipoi  circa  due  ore  di  notte, 
"  e  colla  migliore  cera  del  mondo  si  rallegrb  meco  di  questo 
*'  successo  ;  dicendo  a-vermene parlato  il  di  (Vavanti^  ma  non 
"  iscoperto  il  tutto,  come  era  vero."  In  the  same  letter 
he  proceeds,  according  to  the  desire  of  Borgia,  to  con- 
gratulate the  republick  on  this  event,  and  to  represent  the 
advantages  which  would  arise  from  their  union.  Sec.  f. 
Lettere  di  Machiuv.  in  oji.  vol.  mfi.  73.  Ed.  Baretti.  Lond. 
1772. 
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restless  and  turbulent  disposition,  which  not  only 
diminished  the  respect  due  to  his  abilities,  but 
frequently  endangered  his  personal  safety.  Besides 
his  having  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  of  Capponi 
and  Boscoli,  in  consequence  of  which  he  had  to  suf- 
fer four  jerks  of  the  cord,  and  from  which  he  only 
escaped  with  his  life  by  the  clemency  of  Leo  X."  he 
entered  into  another  plot  immediately  after  the  death 
of  that  pontiff,  to  expel  the  cardinal  de'  Medici  from 
Florence  ;  in  which  his  associates  were  Luigi  Ala- 
manni,  Zanobio  Buondelmonte,  and  other  young 
men  who  frequented  the  gardens  of  the  Rucellai. 
That  he  had  also  to  struggle  with  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties, appears  from  several  passages  in  his  works ; 
and  a  letter  written  by  his  son  Pietro,  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  in  the  month  of  June  1527,  acknow- 
ledges that  he  died  in  extreme  poverty. 


His  History        Tlic  prosc  wrltiugs  of  Machiavelli  consist  of 
his  history  of  Florence  in  eight  books,  with  some 


smaller  treatises,  his  discourses  on  Livy,  and  his 
book  entitled,  //  Principe.,  or,  "  The  Prince." 
His  history,  which  comprehends  the  transactions 
of  the  Florentine  state,  from  its  origin  to  the  death 
of  Lorerizo  the  Magnificent  in  1492,  is  written 
in  a  vigorous,  concise,  and  unaffected  style ;  and 
although  not  always  accurate  in  point  of  fact,  it 

may 


f  Bandin.  Monum,  inedit,  in  prsf.  p..  35. 
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may  upon  the  whole  be  read  with  both  pleasure  chap, 
and  advantage.  °     He  has,  however,  rendered  him-     ^^^- 
self  much  more  conspicuous  by  his  political  tracts,     1^2 1. 
which  have,    indeed,    in  the   general  estimation,   -^t.  46, 
entitled  him  to  the  first  rank  among  the  writers  on 
these  subjects  ;  but  whilst  some  have  considered 
him  as  having  employed  his   talents  to  enlighten 
mankind,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth,  of 
liberty,  and  of  virtue,  others  have  regarded  him 
as  the  advocate  of   fraud,  of  oppression,  and  of 
assassination,  and  have  stigmatized  his  memory 
with  the  most  opprobrious  epithets.   To  reconcile 
these  discordant  opinions  is  impossible ;  and  it  may, 
therefore,    not  be  thought  a  superfluous  task  to 
endeavour  impartially  to  ascertain  in  what  estima- 
tion his  political  writings  ought  to  be  held. 

On  this  subject  it  may  then  be  remarked,  that 
no  one  has  hitherto  been  found  hardy  enough  to  hiril^ntUi 
defend,  in  their  full  extent,  the  baneful  maxims  "^'''"'s^- 
advanced  by  Machiavelli,  particularly  in  his  trea- 
tise, 


°  It  has  been  of  late  years  discovered,  that  the  Diary 
of  the  most  important  events  in  Italy  from  the  year  1492 
to  1512,  published  by  the  Giunti  in  15  68,  under  the  name 
of  Biagio  Buonaccorsi,  is  in  fact  a  part  of  the  notes  of 
Machiavelli,  which  he  had  intended  for  a  continuation  of 
his  histoi-y  ;  but  which  after  his  death  remained  in  the 
hands  of  his  friend  Buonaccorsi.  Elog.  Toscani.  torn.  iii. 
fi.  94. 
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CHAP,  tisc,  entitled  //  Principe.  "  If  it  be  contended," 
XXI.  says  one  of  his  warmest  apologists,  "  that  this 
1521.     "  work  is  fit  for  the  perusal  of  all  sovereigns,  as 

Ea.  46.    "  well  legitimate  as  usurpers,  and  that  he  intended 
*'  to  give  a  eulogium  on  tyranny,  he  can  neither 
*'  be  defended  nor  excused.     But  how  can  it  be 
"  thought  possible,"  continues  he,  "  that  Machia- 
.    "vein,  who  was  born  under  a  republick,  who  was 
"  employed  as  one  of  its  secretaries,  who  performed 
"  so  many  important  embassies,  and  who  in  his 
*'  conversation  always  dwelt  on  the  glorious  actions 
"  of  Brutus  and  of  Cassius,  should  have  formed 
*'  such  a  design  ?"  ^     Hence  it  has  frequently  been 
urged  on  his  behalf,  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
suggest  wise  and  faithful  counsels,  but  to  represent 
in  the  darkest  colours  the  conduct  which  a  sovereign 
must  necessarily  pursue,  in  order  to  support  his 
authority.      "  It  was  the  intention   of  Machia- 
*'  velli,"  says  another  encomiast,  "  to  describe  a 
*'  destructive  tyrant ;   and  by  these  means  to  excite 
"  odium  against  him,  and  prevent  the  execution 
*' of  his  projects."  "i      "  Our  thanks  are  due  to 
*'  Machia velli,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  and  to  similar 

"  writers. 


P  Elogli  Toscani.  torn.  iii.  p.  89. 

1  "  Conatus  Scriptoris  (Machiavelli)  est  certum  aliquem 
"  Tyrannum  palrise  infestum  describere,  eoque  pacto  par- 
"  tim  populare  odium  ill  eum  coinmovere,  partim  artes 
^'  ejus  impedire."  Gasp,  Schiofipii,  Fadia  Politices.  aji. 
Elog.  Tosc.  iii.  90. 
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"  writers,  who  have  openly,  and  without  dissimu-  chap. 
*'  lation,  shown  us  what  men  arc  accustomed  to  do,  ^xi. 
"  not  what  they  ought  to  do."  ''  The  validity  of  1521. 
these  and  similar  apologies  is,  however,  extremely  -^t-  46. 
questionable.  Those  principles  and  rules  of  con- 
duct on  which  the  tranquillity  of  mankind  so  essen- 
tially depends  are  too  sacred  to  be  treated  in  am- 
biguous terms,  and  Machiavelli  frequently  displays 
so  much  apparent  sincerity  in  his  political  writings, 
as  renders  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  decide  when  he  intends  to  be  ironical.  Nor 
have  the  friends  of  this  author,  who  have  supposed, 
that  in  his  treatise  del  Principe^  he  meant  only  to 
instigate  his  patron  Lorenzo  duke  of  Urbino  to  his 
ruin,  conferred  any  honour  either  on  his  moral 
or  intellectual  character.  If,  indeed,  this  were 
his  real  intention,  we  might  be  inclined  to  assent 
to  the  opinion  of  cardinal  Pole,  that  the  ^vritings 
of  Machiavelli  were  traced  by  the  finger  of  the 
devil.  ^  But  supposing  the  piu'pose  of  Machiavelli 
to  have  been  commendable,  can  there  be  a  greater 

solecism 


^  "  Est   itaqiie  quod  gratias   agamus  Machiavello,   et 

"  hujusmodi  scriptoribus,  qui  aperte  etindissimulanter  pro- 

"  ferunt  quid  homines  facere  soleant,  noii   quid   debeant." 

De  augm,  Scient.  lib.  vii.  in  ofi.  torn.  iii. /i.   137.     Ed.  1753. 

fo-      . 

*  "  Statim  autem  quidnam  de  eo  libro  (//  Princi/ie)  sibi 
"  visum  fuisset,  apericns,  eum  ab  hoste  humani  generis 
"  scriptum  declarat,  in  quo  omnia  lioscis  consilia  explicentur 

"  ct 
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CHAP,  solecism  in  point  of  judgment,  than  to  instigate  a 
^^^- ,  person  to  tyrannize  over  a  country,  to  be  cruel  to 
1521.  his  own  subjects,  and  faithless  to  the  rest  of  the 
^t.  46.  world,  in  the  expectation  of  exciting  a  general 
odium  against  cruelty,  fraud,  and  oppression  ;  and 
thus  introducing  a  certain  evil  for  the  purpose  of 
applying  to  it  a  dubious  remedy  ?  We  may,  how- 
ever, safely  release  this  author  from  an  accusation, 
for  which  he  has  been  indebted  solely  to  the  over- 
earnest  zeal  of  his  advocates,  and  may  certainly 
admit,  that  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  recti- 
tude of  his  maxims,  he  was  at  least  serious  in  his 
promulgation  of  them.  Many  of  the  most  excep- 
tionable doctrines  in  his  Principe  are  also  to  be 
found  in  his  Discorsi^  where  it  cannot  be  pretended 
that  he  had  any  indirect  purpose  in  view  ;  and  in 
the  latter  he  has  in  some  instances  referred  to  the 
former,  for  the  further  elucidation  of  his  opinions/ 
Nor  is  it  a  slight  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  Machia- 
velli,  that  his  work  was  recommended  by  his  inti- 
mate friend  Biagio  Buonaccorsi,  as  a  grave  and 
useful  performance.        This,    indeed,    seems  to 

have 


"  et  modi  quibus  religio,  pietas,  et  omnes  virtutis  indoles 
<'  evertantur,  ac  proinde,  etsi  hominis  nomen  et  stylum 
"  prx  se  ferat,  vix  tamen  coepisse  eum  se  legere,  quin  Sa- 
"  tunoE  digito  scriptum  agnosceret."  Card.  Quirini  Diatrib, 
in  Poll.  oji.  torn.  i.  /i.  264. 

•^  As  a  decisive  instance,  the  reader  may  compare  his 
Discorsi,  lib.  iii.  c/ia/i,  42.  and  II  Princijie^  cfiap.  18. 
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have  been  the  general  opinion  at  the  time  of  its  pub-  chap. 
lication.     Neither  Adrian  VI.  nor  Clement  VII.     ^^^- 
passed  any  censure  on  his  writings,  and  the  latter     1521. 
not  only  accepted  the  dedication  of  his  history,   ^t.  46. 
which  Machiavelli  wrote  at  his  request,  but  granted 
the  Roman  printer  Antonio  Blado,  a  papal  bull  for 
tlie  publication  of  all  the  writings   of  Machiavelli, 
in  which  the  Principe  is  particularly  mentioned. 

Taking  it  then  for  granted,  that  Machiavelli 
has  in  his  political  works  fairly  represented  his  own 
sentiments,  how  are  his  merits  to  be  appreciated  ? 
Machiavelli  was  an  acute  man ;  but  not  a  great 
man.     He  could  minutely  trace  a  political  intrigue 
through  all  its  ramifications  ;  but  he  could  not  ele- 
vate  liis  views  to  perceive  that  true  policy  and 
sound  morality  arc  inseparably  united,    and  that 
every  fraudulent  attempt  is  then  most  unfortunate, 
when  it  is  crowned  with  success.     To  obtain  a 
political  end  by  the  violation  of  publick  fliith,  is 
a    stratagem   that  requires  no  great  talents,    but 
which  will  not   bear  to   be  frequently  repeated. 
Like  the  tricks  of  a  juggler,  the  petty  routine  of 
these  operations  is  quickly  understood,  and  the 
operator  himself  is  soon  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of 
mankind.     Those,  who  like  Machiavelli  have  exa- 
mined human  conduct  only  in  detail,  must  ever  be 
at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  discordant  facts,  and  to 
distinguish  the  complicated  relations  of  publick 
and  national  concerns.     It  is  only  by  tracing  them 
up  to  some  common  source,  and  adjusting  them 
VOL.  IV.  G  g  by 
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c  H  A  P.  by  some  certain  standard,  that  past  events  can  ever 

^^i'     be  converted  into  proper  rules  of  future  conduct. 

1521.    To  recall  the  examples  of  ancient  and  modern  his- 

jEt.  46.  tory  for  the  imitation  of  future  times,  is  a  mode 
of  instruction  which,  without  proper  limitations 
and  precautions,  will  often  be  found  highly  dan- 
gerous. Such  is  the  variety  in  human  affairs,  that 
in  no  two  instances  are  the  circumstances  in  all 
respects  alike,  and  on  that  account,  experience 
without  principles  must  ever  be  a  fallacious  guide. 
To  close  our  eyes  to  the  examples  of  past  ages, 
would,  indeed,  be  absurd  ;  but  to  regulate  our 
conduct  by  them,  without  bringing  them  to  their 
proper  test,  would  be  still  more  so.  With  these 
considerations  the  works  of  Machiavelli  may  be 
read  with  advantage,  and  his  errours  may  perhaps 
prove  no  less  instructive  than  his  excellences," 


Nerli. 


Fiiippo  de'  Whilst  the  history  of  Machiavelli  relates  to  the 
general  transactions  of  Florence,  that  of  the  senator 
Fiiippo  de'  Nerli,  is  restricted  to  its  municipal  and 
internal  concerns.     The  family  of  Nerli  had  for 

several 


u  Of  the  poetical  writings  of  Machiavelli,  in  his  native 
tongue,  several  pieces  remain,  which  are  distinguished  ra- 
ther by  vigour  and  conciseness  of  expression,  than  by 
poetical  ornament.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  Machia- 
velli was  a  man  of  learning ;  but  one  of  these  pieces,  en- 
titled, Cafiitolo  dfU*  Occasronc,  sufficiently  shows  that  he 
was  not  unacquainted  with  the  works  of  the  ancients. 
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CHAP. 
XXI. 


several  centuries  ranked  among  the  principal  nobi- 
lity of  that  city,  and  several  of  its  members  were 
no  less  distinguished  as  eminent  patrons  of  learn-  I52i. 
ing,  than  as  accomplished  statesmen.  The  mar-  ^t.  46. 
riage  of  Tanai  de'  Nerii,  who  had  twice  filled 
the  office  of  chief  magistrate  of  Florence,  with 
a  niece  of  the  celebrated  Piero  Capponi,  was  pro- 
ductive of  five  sons,  all  of  whom  arrived  at  con- 
siderable eminence.  Jacopo  and  Francesco  were 
frequently  honoured  with  the  most  important  offices 
of  the  state,  and  the  latter  became  the  father  of  the 
two  sons  who  were  successively  archbishops  of 
Florence,  and  cardinals  of  the  church.  Bernardo 
and  Neri  de'  Nerli  have  left  a  noble  monument  of 
their  munificence  and  love  of  literature,  in  publish- 
ing at  their  own  expense  the  first  edition  of  the 
writings  of  Homer,  printed  at  Florence  in  the  year 
1488 ;  a  work  which  confers  honour  not  only  on 
its  patrons,  and  on  the  eminent  Greek  scholars 
who  superintended  the  printing,  but  on  the  age 
and  country  in  which  it    was  produced.''     This 

great 


V  This  edition  was  carefully  corrected,  and  the  print- 
ing superintended  by  the  learned  Greek  Demetrius  Chal- 
condyles. 

Maittaire  speaks  of  the  execution  of  this  edition  in  the 
highest  terras.  "  Quicquid  hactenus  in  Gra:ca  typographia 
"  prsstitum  fuerat,  nihil  erat  nisi  velitationes  qu^edam  et 
"  praeludia  sive  ?rf«yi'A<.y«o-/(<,«T*,  si  cum  illo,  quod  interim 
"  Florentia    moliebatur,    opere  conferantur.    Quid   enim 

"  tenuis 
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CHAP,  great  work  was  inscribed  by  Bernardo  de'  Nerli  to 

■  ^^^'     Piero  de'  Medici,  the  elder  brother  of  Leo  X.  in  a 

^^21.  Latin 

JEt.  46. 

"  tenuis  manipulus  ad  plenam  messem,  &c.  Operoso  hoc 
"  et  prsestantissimo  Homeri  inter  omnes  poetas  Principis 
"  volumine  duobus  tomis  comprehenso,  orbem  eruditum, 
"anno  1488,  donavit  Florentia ;  quai,  dum  alia^  urbes  in 
"  limine  et  initiis  tantum,  conatibus  adhuc  immaturis,  sub- 
"  sisterent,  primo  et  uno,  sed  ingenti  gravique  molimine, 
"  ad  ipsum  culmen  voluit  pervenire,  vetuitque  quicquam 
"  relinqui,  quo  superaii  posset.  Editione  ilia,  si  chartse 
"  solids  colorem  et  pompam,  si  nitidam  charactei'um 
"  figuram,  sequata  marginum  intervalla,  justana  linearuni 
'^  distantiam,  totum  denique  impressionis  ordinem  et  dis- 
'^  positionem  spectes,  nil  certi^  aut  ante  aut  postea  elegan- 
"  tins  comparuit."  Maittaire  Annul.  Ty/iogr.  torn.  i.p.  49. 
The  merits  of  these  illustrious  brothers  are  tlius  recog- 
nised by  the  learned  Heyne,  Hoin.  ofi.  torn.  iii.  p.  4. 
"  Juvenum  horum  nobilissimorum  nomen  ac  memoria  ad 
"  omnem  posteritatem  eara  et  grata  esse  debet,  qui  suis 
"  sumtibus  tantum  inceptum  ad  effectum  perduxerunt. 
*'  Quam  generosioris  iudolis  testis  hxc  liberalitas  est  ha^ 
"^enda,  quanto  ilia  illustrior  et  salubrior,  quam  ea,  qux 
"  in  vanam  ostentationem  opes  a  majoribus  partas  prodige 
'^  et  temere  effundit !  Salvete  Juvenes  nobiles,  et  generosi, 
"  ;^i«('f  £r/  f^oi — x*<  th  'Ai^cto  ^o/^oia-t  !"  I  must  observe,  that 
•  in  denominating  Bernardo,  Aerlius  seu  JVerius,  the  learn- 
ed editor  has  been  led  into  a  slight  errour  by  the  simila- 
rity of  the  family  and  batpismal  name  of  Neri  de'  Nerli, 
one  of  the  brothers,  "  In  prxf.  fronte  JVerlius,  mox 
iterum  JK'erius."  De  Editionihus  Horn,  in  ofi.  torn.  iii.  fi. 
4.  but  in  the  Greek  passage  which  he  afterwards  cites 
from  the  preface  of  Chalcondyles,  these  brothers  are 
pamed  Bernardo  and   J\''eri  de'  JVerii. 
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Latin  address,  in  which  he  explains  the  motives  chap. 
of  the  undertaking,  and  the  means  adopted  for  ^^i. 
carrying  it  into  effect.  Benedetto  de'  Nerli,  1521. 
the  eldest  of  these  five  brothers,  supported  the 
rank  of  his  family  on  many  publick  occasions, 
and  in  particular,  Mas  one  of  the  ambassadours 
appointed  by  the  state  of  Florence  to  congratulate 
Leo  X.  on  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate.  Filippo 
the  historian,  the  son  of  Benedetto,  was  born  in 
the  year  1485.  His  education  was  superintended 
by  Benedetto,  called  //  Filologo,  Mho  had  been  a 
disciple  of  Politiano,  and  is  highly  commended  by 
Crinitus."^  In  his  youth  he  frequented  the  gardens 
of  the  Rucellai,  where  he  formed  an  intimacy  with 
the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  Florence,  and 
in  particular  with  Machiavelli,  ^vho  inscribed  to 
him  his  Capitolo  dell''  OccasioneJ'  But  whilst  his 
early  associates  warmly  opposed  the  increasing 
power  of  the  Medici,  Filippo  became  one  of  their 
most  strenuous  partisans,  and  was  frequently  em- 
ployed by  them  in  important  services,  until  the 
establishment  of  an  absolute  government  under 
Cosmo  L  finally  terminated  the  contest.  After  this 
event  he  obtained  in  an  eminent  degree  the  confi- 
dence 


w  Benedetto  corrected  and  published  several  of  the 
works  of  the  ancient  writers,  among  the  rest,  the  edition 
of  Horace,  printed  by  the  Giunti  at  Florence,  in  1514, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Filippo  de'  Nerli. 

V.  Anie»fL.  234,  note. 
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CHAP,  dence  of  this  cautious  prince,  who  successively 
x^^'  intrusted  to  him  the  government  of  several  of  the 
1521.  Florentine  districts,  and  on  the  assumption  to  the 
'*^*  pontificate  of  Julius  III.  appointed  him  the  chief  of 
a  splendid  embassy  to  congratulate  the  pontiff,  who 
on  that  occasion  conferred  on  him  the  tide  of 
cavalier  with  that  of  count  palatine.''  He  had  mar- 
ried in  the  year  1509,  Caterina  the  daughter  of 
Jacopo  Salviati  by  his  wife  Lucrezia,  the  sister  of 
Leo  X.  and  lived  until  the  year  1556,  leaving  at 
his  death  a  numerous  offspring.  His  Commenta- 
ries comprise  a  well  arranged  and  useful  narrative 
of  the  internal  concerns  of  the  Florentine  state,'' 
written  in  the  style  of  a  person  conversant  with 
publick  afiairs,  and  not  with  the  laboured  eloquence 
of  a  professed  author.  That  they  manifest  a  deci- 
ded partiality  to  the  family  of  the  Medici,  has  been 
considered  as  their  chief  excellence  by  the  apolo- 
gists of  an  absolute  government  in  subsequent 

times ; 


y  Vita  del  Senator e  Filifijio  de'  JVerll.  in  fronte  a*  suoj 
Commcntarj. 

«  These  Commentaries  were  not  published  until  the 
year  1728,  when  they  were  given  to  the  publick  by  the 
cavalier  Setlimani  (to  whom  we  are  also  indebted  for  the 
works  of  Segni,  and  of  Varchi)  under  the  following  title  : 

CoMMENTARJ  de'  fatti  civili  occorsi  dentro  la  Citta  di 
Firc?ize,  daW  anno  MCCXV.  al  MD XXXVII.  Scritti 
dal  Senatore  Filippo  de'  Nerli  Gentiluomo  Fioren- 
tino.     In  Augusta  1728.  info. 
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times ;'  but,  however  meritorious  the  purpose  may  chap. 
be,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  a  work  avowedly     xxi. 
written  to  promote  a  particular  object    can  never     1521. 
be  perused  without  distrust,  nor  relied  on  without    ^**  *^' 
collateral  evidence  for  the  facts  which  it  records. 

To  the  life  and  writings  of  Nerli,  those  of  his  J^^*  ^"'^ 
contemporary  and  coimtryman  Jacopo  Nardi,  ex- 
hibit  almost  a  complete  contrast.  Nerli  enjoyed  a 
long  series  of  honours  and  prosperity ;  Nardi  was 
a  fugitive  and  an  exile.  The  former  availed  him- 
self of  his  adherence  and  services  to  the  Medici, 
to  maintain  himself  in  authority  and  importance ; 
the  latter  was  their  decided  and  implacable  adver- 
sary, and  his  history  is  allowed  to  be  as  hostile  to 
that  family,  as  the  Cowwzd'wmrzV.y  of  Nerli  are  favour- 
able. The  birth  of  Nardi,  who  also  derived  his 
origin  from  a  noble  family  at  Florence,  is  placed 
in  the  year  1476,  and  although  the  time  of  his 
death  be  not  precisely  known,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  he  lived  beyond  his  eightieth  year.  In  his 
early  progress  he  had  filled  many  honourable  em- 
ployments in  the  state,  and  in  the  year  1527,  was 
ambassadour  from  his  native  place  to  the  Venetian 
republick.  His  history  of  Florence,  which  extends 
from  the  year  1494  to  1531,  bears  the  marks  of 
great  accuracy,  and  is  not  without  some  share  of 

elegance, 


*  Elogio  del  Sen.  JPilif^fio  cfe'  JYerli  Elog.  Toscani^  vol.  ii. 
/i.  319. 
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CHAP,  elegance  ;  but  like  tliat  of  Nerli,  must  be  read 
XXI.  ^yith  caution  by  those  who  would  form  an  impartial 
1521.  judgment  on  the  important  events  which  occurred 
iEt.  46.  within  that  period.''  Nardi  was  a  man  of  uncom- 
mon learning,  and  his  translation  of  Livy,  which 
has  been  several  times  reprinted,  is  yet  considered 
as  one  of  the  best  versions  of  the  ancient  authors 
in  the  Italian  language.  In  his  youth  he  distinguish- 
ed himself  as  a  soldier,  and  in  his  life  of  the  cele- 
brated commander  Antonio  Tebalducci  Malespini, 
he  has  shown  that  he  had  himself  acquired  great 
knowledge  and  experience  in  military  concerns.*" 
He  was  the  author  of  several  other  works  both  in 
verse  and  prose.  His  comedy,  entitled  L'Amicizia^ 
written  by  him  whilst  very  young,  has  already 
been  referred  to,  as  having  some  pretensions,  from 
its  introductory  lines,  to  be  considered  as  having 
given  the  first  example  of  the  liersi  sciolti,  or  Ita- 
lian blank  verse. 


Francesco         rpj^^  j^^^j  uarratlvcs  of  Machiavelli,  of  Nerli,  and 

Guicciardini.  _  . 

of  Nardi  must,  however,  give  place  m  point  of 
interest  and  importance,  to  the  more  general  his- 
tory of  the  immortal  Guicciardini ;  a  work  which 

profes- 


^  Le  Historic  ddla  Citta  di  Fiorenza  di  M.  Jacojio  JVardi, 
Cittadmo  Fiorentino,  Lione^   1580  4°. 

c    Vita  d'  jintonio  Giaco7nino  Tebalducci  Alalesjiini,  Scritta 
da  Jacopo  JVardi*     In  Fiorenza^  1597,  4**. 
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professes  to  record  only  the  events  of  Italy,  but  chap. 
which,  in  fact,  comprehends  those  of  the  principal  xxi. 
states  of  Europe  during  the  period  to  which  it  ^^21. 
relates.  This  distinguished  ornament  of  his  coun-  "^'■*  ^^* 
try  was  the  son  of  Piero  Guicciardini,  who  although 
a  citizen  of  Florence,  derived  from  his  ancestors 
the  title  of  count  palatine,  which  had  been  confer- 
red on  them  by  the  emperour  Sigismund,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.'^  He  w^as  born 
in  the  year  1482,  and  received  the  baptismal  name 
of  Francesco  TomasOy  the  latter  of  which  appella- 
tions he  omitted  in  his  riper  years.  After  having 
attained  a  sufficient  share  of  classical  learning,  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  civil  law  under 
the  most  eminent  professors,  as  well  at  Pisa,  Fer- 
rara,  and  Padua,  as  in  his  native  place.  He  had 
at  one  time  formed  the  intention  of  devoting  himself 
to  the  church,  but  his  father,  not  having  encouraged 
the  design,  he  changed  his  views,  and  having  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law  in  the  aca- 
demy, which  had  been  transferred  from  Pisa  tg 
Florence,  he  was  appointed,  in  the  year  1 505,  to 
read  and  illustrate  the  Institute  of  Justinian ;  by 
which,  as  well  as  by  his  opinions  on  questions  of 
law,  he  gained  great  credit.  The  first  office  of 
importance  in  which  he  was  employed  by  the 
republick,  was  that  of  ambassadour  to  Ferdinand 
of  Spain,  in  the  year   1512.     On   this  mission, 

which 


d  Manni^  Elog.  dl  Guicciardini.  £iog.  Toscan,  \\,  306. 
VOL.  IV.  H    h 
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CHAP,  which  in  respect  to  his  well  known  talents,  was 
^xi.  intrusted  to  him  before  he  was  of  sufficient  age, 
1521.    according  to  the  established  rules  of  the  state,  he 

M.t.  46.  vvas  absent  about  two  years,  and  on  his  return, 
was  honoured  by  the  king  with  a  present  of  several 
rich  pieces  of  silver  plate.''  When  Leo  paid  a  visit 
to  Florence,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1515,  Guic- 
ciardini  was  despatched  with  several  of  the  most 
respectable  citizens  to  meet  him  at  Cortona.  The 
reputation  which  he  had  already  acquired,  the 
propriety  and  gravity  of  his  manner,  and  the  good 
sense  ^vhich  he  manifested  on  all  occasions,  soon 
procured  him  the  favour  of  the  pontiff,  who  in  an 
assembly  of  cardinals,  held  on  the  day  after  his 
arrival  at  Florence,  bestowed  on  Guicciardini  the 
dignity  of  advocate  of  the  consistory.  This  event 
may  be  considered  as  the  commencement  of  his 
fortunes.  Soon  after  the  return  of  the  pontiff  to 
Rome,  he  sent  for  Guicciardini,  and  after  having 
experienced  his  fidelity  and  vigilance  in  several 
important  concerns,  he  intrusted  him,  in  the  year 
1518,  with  the  government  of  Modena  and  Reggio; 
which,  from  the  critical  circumstances  under  which 
these  places  were  held  by  the  pope,  was  undoubt- 
edly the  most  confidential  employment  that  could 
have  been  conferred  upon  him.  The  difficulties 
which  he  experienced  in  the  defence  of  these  im- 
portant districts,  called  forth  those  great  talents 

\\ith 


Manni,  Eiog.Ju  S09.iSi'v.  ante  cha/i.  \m.- vol.  ii. /i.  114. 
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with  which  he  was  endowed,  and  afforded  him  chap. 
frequent  opportunities  of  displaying  the  prompti-     ^xi. 
tude  of  his  genius,  the   soUdity  of  his  judgment,     ^52\. 
and  the  unshaken  fortitude  of  his  mind.     He  con-     ^'  '^^' 
tinned  in  the  service  of  Leo  X.  during  the  remain- 
der of    his  pontificate,    intrusted   with  the  chief 
authority,  as  well  in  the  military,  as  civil  concerns 
of  the  districts  in  which   he  commanded.     Nor 
was  he  less  honoured  by  Adrian  VI.  and  Clement 
VII.  the  latter  of  whom  appointed  him  president  of 
Romagna  ;  which  office  he  relinquished  in  the  year 
1526,  to  his  brother  Jacopo,  when  he  was  himself 
nominated  to  the   chief  command    of  the   papal 
troops.     In  the  various  reforms  of  the  Florentine 
government,  which  prepared  the  way  to  the  domi- 
nion of  Cosmo  I.  Guicciardini  had  an  important 
share ;  but  soon  after  that  event,  he  retired  to  his 
villa  at  Montici,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
composition  of  his  history.     He  died  in  the  year 
1540,  after  having  completed  the  work  which  has 
immortalized  his  name,  but  which  was  not  pub- 
lished until  many  years  after  his  death. 

.    The  historical  writings  of  Guicciardini  have  not  his  History 
only  entitled  their  author  to  the  indisputable  prece-  °   "  ^* 
dence  of  all  the  historians  of  Italy,  but  have  placed 
him  at  least  on  a  level  with  those  of  any  age  or  of  any  , 

country.     His  first  great  advantage  is,  that  he  was 

himself 


^  The  history  of  Guicciardini  was  first  published  by  his 

nephew 
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CHAP,  himself   personally  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
XXI.     transactions  which  he  relates,  and  frequently  acted 
1521.    in  them  an  important  part.^   He  also  united  in  him- 
uEt.  46.   ggjf  almost  every  qualification  that  is  necessary   for 
a  perfect  historian  ;  a  fearless  impartiality,  a  strong 
and  vigorous  judgment,  equally  remote  from  super- 
stition and  licentiousness,  and  a  penetration  of  mind 
that  pierced  through  the  inmost  recesses  of  political 
intrigue.     His  narrative  is  full,  clear,  and  perspicu- 
ous, and  the  observations  to  which  it  occasionally 
gives  rise,are  in  general  just,  apposite,  and  forcible. 

The 


nephew  Agnolo  Guicciardini  at  Florence,  jijifiresso  Lo- 
renzo Torrentino  1561,  in  large  folio.  But  this  edition 
comprehends  only  the  first  sixteen  books,  and  is  besides 
defective  by  the  omission  of  several  passages  of  importance. 
The  four  additional  books  were  published  by  Seth  Viotti  at 
Parma,  in  1564,  and  the  passages  omitted  have  been  pub- 
lished separately  in  the  work  entitled  T/iuamis  restitutus^ 
.live  Syllcge,  iP'c.  cum  ,Francisci  Guicciardini  Paralipomenis. 
AmsteL  1663.  This  history  has  been  frequently  reprinted, 
but  the  unostentatious  editions  of  Stoer,  Geneva,  1621, 
1636,  in  2.  vols.  4**.  are  the  most  complete. 

B  "  We  have  finished  the  twentieth  and  last  book  of 
"  Guicciardini's  history  ;  the  most  authentick  I  believe 
*'  (may  I  add,  I  fear)  that  ever  was  composed.  I  believe  it, 
"  because  the  historian  was  an  actor  in  his  terrible  drama, 
"  and  personally  knew  the  principal  performers  in  it ;  and 
"  I  fear  it,  because  it  exhibits  the  woful  picture  of  so- 
*'  ciety  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries."  Sir  TV. 
JoneSy  in  Lord  Teignmouth's  Life  of  that  great  and  good 
man,  ft.  325. 
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The  principal  blemishes  which  have  been  attributed  chap. 
to  him  as  a  writer  are  those  of  having  frequently  xxi. 
given  too  much  importance  to  events  of  inferiour  1521. 
consideration,  and  of  having,  in  imitation  of  the  -*^t.  46. 
ancient  historians,  assigned  to  several  of  his  prin- 
cipal actors  orations  ^\'hich,  although  sufficiently 
consonant  to  their  sentiments,  were  never  in  reality 
delivered. ""  If,  however,  the  writings  of  all  his 
contemporaries  had  perished,  his  works  alone 
would  have  exhibited  a  perfect  picture  of  the 
age,  and  must  ever  be  regarded  as  the  mine  from 
which  future  historians  must  derive  their  richest 
materials.  Fastidious  criticks  and  indolent  readers 
may  complain  of  the  minuteness  of  his  narrative, 
or  the  length  of  his  periods ;  but  every  sentence  is 
pregnant  with  thought,  every  paragraph  teems  with 
information,  and  if  sometimes  they  do  not  please 
the  ear,  they  always  gratify  the  understanding. 
The  principal  defect  in  his  history  is  such  as  is 
perhaps  inseparable  from  his  character  as  a  states- 
man and  a  soldier,  and  appears  in  his  accounting 
for  the  conduct  of  others  wholly  by  motives  of  in- 
terest  and  of  ambition,  without  sufficiently  advert- 
ing  to  the  various  other  causes  which  have  in  all 

ages 


These  objections  have  been  collected  from  several 
{luthors  by  the  industrious  Bayle  in  his  Diet.  art.  Guicciar- 
dini  ;  but  have  been  more  particularly  insisted  on  by  Fosr 
carini,  Delia  Letteratura  Veneziana,  i.  253. 


VK), 
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CHAP,  ages  had  a  considerable  influence  on  the  affairs  of 
^^^'    mankind. ' 

I52K 

^t.  46.  Yet  more  extensive  in  its  plan  than  the  history 
paniioGio-  of  Giiicciardini,  is  the  history  of  his  own  times  by 
Paiillo  Giovio,  or  Pauliis  Jo'uiiis,  m  which  he 
undertook  to  record  tlie  most  important  events 
which  occurred  during  tliat  period  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  This  voluminous  writer  was  a  native 
of  Como,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1483.  Being 
early  depri\  ed  of  his  father,  he  was  educated  under 
the  care  of  his  elder  brother  Benedetto,  who  was 
also  a  historical  writer,  and  is  considered  by  Tira- 

boschi 


'  Montaigne  has  not  only  made  a  similai'  remark,  but 
Ms  raised  an  implication  upon  it  rather  unfavourable  to 
the  moral  character  of  Guicciardini,  "  J'ai  remarque,"  says 
he,  "  que  de  tant  d'ames  et  effets  qu'il  juge,  du  tant  de 
"  movemens  et  conseils,  il  n'en  rapporte  jamais  un  seul  ^ 
"  la  vertu,  religion,  et  conscience  ;  comme  si  ces  parties  la 
«'  estoyent  du  tout  esteintes  au  monde  ;  et  de  toutes  les  ac- 
^  tions,  pour  belles  par  apparence  qu'elles  soient  d'ellesmes- 
^'  mes,il  en  rejecte  la  cause  a  quelque  occasion  vitieuse,  ou  a 
^'  quelque  profit.  II  est  impossible  d'imaginer,  que  parmi  cet 
«  infini  nombre  d'actions,  dequoy  il  juge,  il  n'y  en  ait  eu 
"  quelque  une  produite  par  la  voye  de  la  raison.  Nulle 
«  corruption  pent  avoir  saisi  les  hommes  si  universellement 
f'  que  quelqu'  un  n'echappe  a  la  contagion.  Cela  me  fait 
f'  craindre  qu'il  y  aye  un  peu  du  vice  du  son  goust  ;  est 
"  peut  etre  advenu,  qu'il  ayt  estime  un  autre  selon  soy.'* 
Essais  de  Montaigne,  lib,  ii.  cha/i.  x.  torn,  ii.  p.  176.  £d. 
LaMaye,   1727. 
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boschi  as  not  inferiour  in  point  of  merit  to  his  chap. 
younger  brother. '     After  having  studied  at  Padua,     ^^^- 
at  Milan,  and  at  Pavia,  he  obtained  at  the  latter     152 1. 
place  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine,  and  prac-    -^t.  46. 
tised  for  some  time  as  a  physician  both  in  Como 
and  Milan.     An  early  and  decided  propensity  led 
him,  however,  to  the  study  and  composition  of 
history.     Having  completed  a  volume,  and  heard 
of  the  encouragement  given  by  Leo   X.  to  every 
department  of  literature,    he  repaired  about  the 
year  1516  to  Rome,  where  he  met  with  a  most 
favourable  reception  from  the  pontiff,  who  after 
reading  before  many  of  the  cardinals  a  long  passage 
from  the  work   of  Giovio,  declared,  that  next  to 
Livy,  he  had  not  met  with  a  more  eloquent,  or  a 
more  elegant  writer.  ^     The  rank  of  a  cavalier, 

with 


j  Benedetto  appears  to  have  been  equally  conversant 
with  science  and  with  literature.  Among  his  writings  are 
the  history  of  Como,  his  native  place,  in  which  he  is  said 
to  iiave  shown  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  study  of 
antiquities  ;  a  treatise  on  the  transactions  and  manners  of 
the  Swiss ;  a  collection  of  one  hundred  letters  ;  several 
translations  from  the  Greek,  and  some  specimens  of  Latin 
poetry  ;  one  of  which,  entitled  De  Venetin  Gallicum  Tro- 
fihteum,  has  been  printed  without  note  of  place  or  year.  His 
brother  Paulo  has,  with  laudable  gratitude,  assigned  him 
a  place  among  the  illustrious  characters  of  the  age  in  whicli 
he  lived,     v.  Elog.  J\'o.  c\\.    Iscritt./i.  202. 

^  Bened.  Jovii,  Hist.  Kovoconi.  a/i,    Tirab.    Storia  dcUa 
Lett.  Ital.  vol.  x'n.Jiar,  u./i.  260. 
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CHAP,  with  a  considerable  pension,  was  the  reward  be- 
XXI.     stowed  by  the  munificent  pontiff  on  tlie  fortunate 
1521.     author.     In  this  place  Giovio  formed  an  intimacy 
iEt.  46.  y^'iii^  the  numerous  men  of  talents  whom  the  li- 
berality of  the  pontiff  had  attracted  to  that  city. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  Roman  scholars,  he  here  de- 
voted himself  to  the  cultivation  of  Latin  poetry  : 
several  of  his  pieces  appear  in  the  Coryciana,  and 
other  collections,  and  we  have  already  seen,  that 
Francesco  Arsilli  inscribed  to  him  his  poem,  Ue 
Poetis  Urban'is.     After  the  death  of  Leo  he  was 
one  of  the  very  few  men  of  learning  who  obtained 
the  favour  of  Adrian  VL  by  whom  he  was  appoint- 
ed a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Como  ;  on  condition 
however,  as  it  has  been  said,  that  he  should  men- 
tion the  pontiff  with  honour  in  his  writings. '  Un- 
der the  pontificate  of  Clement  VIL  he  was  yet 
more  highly  favoured,  having  been  appointed  by 
the  pope  to  be  one  of  his  attendant  courtiers,  pro- 
vided with  a  residence  in  the  Vatican,  and  supplied 
w  ith  an  income  for  the  support  of  himself  and  his 
domesticks.      To  these  favours  were  afterwards 
added  the  precentorship  of  Como,  and  lastly  the 
bishoprick  of  Nocera,  which  was  the  highest  eccle- 
siastical preferment  that  Giovio    ever    obtained. 

During 


1  Tiraboschi,  \\\\.  fmr,  \\.  fi.  260.  But  the  Roman  edi- 
tor of  the  work  of  Tiraboschi  has  attempted  at  great  length 
to  justify  Adrian  VI.  from  this  imputation.  Ibid.  p.  261. 
note  (a)  Edit.  Rom.  1784. 
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During  the  sacking  of  the  city  of  Rome  in  the  chap. 
year  1527,  Giovio  had  secreted  his  history,  which  ^^^' 
had  been  copied  on  vellum,  and  elegantly  bound,  i52l. 
in  a  chest  which  contained  also  a  considerable  ^t.  46. 
quantity  of  wrought  silver,  and  had  deposited  it  in 
the  church  of  S.  Maria  sopra  Mineriia.  This 
booty  was,  however,  discovered  by  two  Spanish 
officers,  one  of  whom  seized  upon  the  silver,  and 
the  other,  named  Herrcra,  carried  off  the  books. 
At  the  same  time  many  loose  sheets,  supposed  to 
have  contained  some  portions  of  his  history,  and 
which  had  also  been  deposited  in  the  chest,  \vere 
dispersed  and  lost.  Herrera,  finding  that  the  books 
belonged  to  Giovio,  brought  them  to  him,  and  re- 
quired to  know  whether  he  would  purchase  them. 
The  unfortunate  author,  being  wholly  stripped  of 
his  propert}-,  resorted  for  assistance  to  Clement 
VII.  who  agreed  to  confer  on  Herrera,  on  his  re- 
turning the  books,  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  in  Cor- 
dova, and  Giovio  thus  regained  possession  of  his 
work.""  Under  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.  he 
Was  desirous  of  exchanging  his  bishoprick  of  No- 
cera  for  that  of  Como,  his  native  place,  but  the 

pope 


•»  This  circumstance  is  alluded  to  by  Lilio  Gregorio 
Gyraldi,  in  the  following  lines. 

"  Nee  Jovius  Medicus  vitam  qui  prorogat  unus 
"  Historiis,  auro  et  multa  mercede  redemptis." 

Gyr,  Poemat.  in  Oft,  ii.  915. 

VOL.  IV.  I    i 
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CHAP,  pope  refused  his  request;  inconsequence  of  which, 
XXI.  and  of  the  neglect  with  which  he  conceived  himself 
1521.  to  be  treated,  he  expressed  himself  respecting  that 
iEt.  46.  pontiff  with  great  warmth  and  resentment.  He  is 
said  to  have  flattered  himself,  on  the  faith  of  the 
predictions  of  Luca  Gaurico  and  other  astrologers, 
with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  the  dignity  of  a  cardi- 
nal ;  but  like  many  other  persons  in  those  times, 
he  attempted  in  vain  to  discover  in  the  stars  the 
events  that  were  to  take  place  on  earth.  His  fa- 
vourite residence  was  at  a  beautiful  villa,  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake  of  Como,  where,  notwithstand- 
ing the  occasional  levity  of  his  temper  and  con- 
duct, he  diligently  pursued  his  studies.  Here  he 
also  formed  a  museum,  consisting  of  portraits  of 
the  most  illustrious  characters,  chiefly  of  those  of 
his  own  times,  many  of  which  were  transmitted 
to  him  from  various  parts  of  the  world.  To  each 
of  these  he  afiixed  an  inscription,  or  brief  memoir, 
some  of  them  highly  favourable,  and  others  sar- 
castically  severe. "     About  two  years  before  his 

death 


"  These  memoirs  have  frequently  been  printed  under 
the  title  of  Elogia  Doctorum  virorum,  ab  avorum  me- 
rnoria  publicatis  ingenii  monumentis  illustriunu  They  were 
also  translated  into  Italian  by  Hippolito  Orio,  of  Ferrara, 
and  published  at  that  place,  in  1552,  under  the  following 
title,  Le  Iscrittioni  paste  sotto  le  verc  imagini  degli  huo' 
minifamosi,  le  c/uali  a  Cotno,  nel  Museo  del  Giovio  si  veg- 
giono.  The  portraits  have  also  been  engraved  in  wood, 
and  published  under  the  title  of  Mus^i  Joviani  Imagines, 

artifice 
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death,  he  quitted  his  retirement,  and  took  up  his  c  h  a  p. 
residence  in  Florence,   where  he  terminated  his     ^^^- 
days    in  the  year   1552,    and  was  buried  in  the     1521. 
church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  in  that  city.  ^^-  *^' 

The  historical  works  of  Giovio,  which  are  all  His  histori 

,        _        .  ,  -  .  .  cal  writings. 

m  the  Latin  tongue,  comprehend  a  very  interestmg 
period  of  time,  and  are  written  with  great  facility. 
His  history  of  his  own  times,  which  commences 
with  the  descent  of  Charles  VIII.   into  Italy,  and 
extends  to  the  year  1547,  is  divided  into  forty-five 
books ;  but  six  of  them,  from  the  fourth  to  the 
eleventh,  comprising  the  period  from  the  death  of 
Charles  VIII.  to  the  elevation  of  Leo  X.  are  want- 
ing, and  are  supposed  to  have  been  lost  during  the 
unfortunate  sacking  of  the  city  of  Rome   in  the 
year  1527.     From  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty- 
fifth   book,  another  hiatus  of  six  books  occurs, 
which  extends  from  the  death  of  Leo  X.  to  the 
capture  of  Rome,  and  which,  as  it  appears  from 
riie  information  of  Giovio  himself,  he  was  deterred 
irom  writing,  by  the  wretched  and  deplorable  na- 
ture of  the  incidents  which  he  would  have  had  to 
relate.     These  deficiencies  he  has,  however,  in  a 
great  degree   supplied,    by  his  narratives  of  the 
lives  of  Alfonso  duke  of  Ferrara,    of  the  great 

captain 


artifice  manu  ad  vivum  exfiresste  ;  nee  minore  industria  Theo' 
baldi  Mulleri  Marfiurgensis  Musis  illustratx.  Basil,  Ex 
Officina  Petri  Pernx,   1577. 
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CHAP,  captain  Gonsalvo,  of  Leo  X.  of  Adrian  VI.  of 
^^^'     Ferdinando  D'Avalos  marquis  of  Pescaia,  and  of 
1521.    the  cardinal  Pompeo  Colonna,  all  of  which  he  has 
Ml  46.  written  at  considerable  extent. "     On  their  first  ap- 
pearance his  writings  were  received  with  great  ap- 
probation ;  but  in  a  short  time  their  credit  diminish- 
ed, and  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  himself 
alternately  accused  of  flattery,  and  of  malignity, 
and  of  having  sacrificed  his  talents  to  servile  and 
interested  purposes.     The  decisions  of  subsequent 
times  have  not  tended  to  exculpate  him  from  these 
imputations.     Girolamo  Mutio  asserts,  that  "  he 
"  was  the  most  negligent  of  all  authors  ;  that  his 
"  diligence  was  only  shown  in  obtaining  the  favours 
"  of  the  great,  and  that  he  'who  gave  the  most  was 
"  the  principal  hero  of  his  works."  ^     The  acute 
and  indefatigable  Bayle  has  availed  himself  of  in- 
numerable occasions  to  point  out  his  errours,  which 
have  also  afforded  subjects  of  confutation  or  of  re- 
proof 


°  The  other  writings  of  Giovio  are,  the  lives  of  the 
twelve  Visconti)  lords  and  dukes  of  Milan  ;  a  description 
of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  of  Muscovy,  of  the  lake  of 
Como  ;  and  the  eulogies  of  men  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  arms.  Three  of  the  lost  books  of  the  his- 
tory of  PauUo  Giovio,  with  some  of  the  works  of  his  bro- 
ther Benedetto,  have  lately  been  discovered  amongst  the 
domestick  MSS.  of  the  count  Giambattista  Giovio,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  same  family.     Tirab.  \n.  fiar.  ii. /?.  269. 

P  Mutio  del  Gentiluomo.  lib.  lu  p.  166.  a/i.  Tirab,  \ii. 
par.  ii.  p.  265. 
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proof  to  many  other  writers.  That  he  did  not  prcJ,  chap. 
scribe  to  himself  any  very  severe  rules  of  composi'.  ^^^^ 
tion,  appears  from  his  own  acknowledgments.  Havl  1 52 1 . 
ing  on  some  occasion  related  in  his  ^vritings  several  ^^'  ^^' 
absurd  and  improbable  incidents,  and  being  admo- 
nished by  one  of  his  friends  to  use  more  cautic'n, 
he  observed  in  reply,  that  "  it  was  of  little  im- 
"  portance ;  for  that  when  the  persons  then  li\'ing 
*'  were  no  more,  it  would  all  pass  for  truth."  Of 
his  levity  in  this  respect,  his  letters  also  afford  fre- 
quent instances.  "  You  well  know,"  thus  he 
writes  to  one  of  his  correspondentSj  "  that  a  history 
*'  should  be  faithful,  and  that  matters  of  fact  should 
"  not  be  trifled  with,  except  by  a  certain  little 
*'  latitude,  which  allows  all  writers,  by  ancient 
"  privilege,  to  aggravate  or  extenuate  the  faults  of 
*'  those  on  whom  they  treat,  and  on  the  other  hand 
"  to  elevate  or  depreciate  their  virtues.  I  sliould, 
*'  indeed,  be  in  a  strange  situation,  if  my  friends 
"  and  patrons  owed  me  no  obligation,  when  I 
"  make  a  piece  of  their  coin  weigh  one  half  more 
"  than  that  of  the  illiberal  and  worthless.  You 
"  know  that  by  this  sacred  privilege,  I  have  deco- 
'•  rated  some  with  rich  brocade,  and  have  deserved- 
"  ly  wrapt  up  others  in  coarse  dowlass.  Wo  to 
"  them  who  provoke  my  anger;  for  if  they  make 
"  me  the  mark  for  their  arrows,  I  shall  bring  out 
"  my  heavy  artiller}-,  and  try  who  will  have  the 
"  worst  of  it.  At  all  events  they  will  die  ;  and  I 
"  shall  at  least  escape  after  death,  that  u/iima  linea 

of 
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c  H^'P'  "of  all  controversies."  "^  Several  other  passages 
•■■<:xi.  might  be  cited  from  his  letters,  in  which  he  openly 
1521.  acknowledges  the  venality  of  his  writings,  and  ac- 
iEt.  46.  V  ounts  for  his  temporary  silence  because  he  found 
no  one  to  bribe  him.  '  He  is  said  to  have  asserted, 
tl^at  he  had  two  pens,  the  one  of  iron,  and  the 
o  her  of  gold,  which  he  made  use  of  alternately, 
as  occasion  required,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  latter, 
his  penna  d'oro^  is  frequently  mentioned  in  his 
letters.  ^  But  the  greatest  blemish  in  the  writings 
of  Giovio,  and  which  has  not  sufficiently  incurred 
the  reprehension  of  his  numerous  criticks,  is  the 
defective  or  perverted  morality  with  which  they 
abound.  Of  this,  some  instances  have  been  given 
in  the  preceding  pages,  and  many  others  might  be 
selected  from  his  works.  The  misrepresentation 
of  a  fact  is  often  of  less  importance  than  the  de- 
duction which  is  drawn  from  it.  Under  the  im- 
mediate influence  of  ambition  and  revenge,  amidst 
the  storm  of  passion  and  the  fury  of  war,  deeds  of 

treachery 

1  Letlere^  p.  12.  afi    Tirab.  \n.  fiar.  ii.  p.  265. 

'^  "  Quia  nemo  nos  conduxit ;  id  est  imperavit  quicquam 
"  Minervx  nostra."     Ibid.  266. 

^  In  a  letter  to  Henry  II.  of  France,  he  says,  "  lo  ho 
"  gia  temperata  la  penna  d'oro  col  finissimo  inchiostro  per 
"  scrivere  in  carte  di  lunga  vita"  Sec.  And  in  another  to 
Giambattista  Gastaldo,  "  Gia  ho  temperata  la  penna  d'oro 
"  per  celebrare  il  valor  vostro."  Lett.  Ju  31.  35,  afi.  Tirab. 
ut  sup. 
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treachery  or  of  atrocity  have  been  too  often  com-  chap. 
mittcd,  the  perpetrators  of  which  may  have  hved    xxi. 
to  repent  of  their  crime  ;   but  it  is,  indeed,  horri-     1521. 
ble,  when  the  narrator  of  past  events,  in  the  calm  -^t.  46. 
retirement  of  his  closet,  attempts  to  vindicate  the 
breach  of  moral  obligation  upon  the  pretext  of  tem- 
porary expedience,  and  gives  the  sanction  of  de- 
liberate reason  to  those  actions,  which  even  the 
impulse  of  passion  is  insufficient  to  justify.     With 
all  these  defects,  the  writings  of  Jovius  cannot, 
however,  be  wholly  rejected,  without  die  loss  of 
much  important  information,  copiously  narrated, 
and  elegantly  expressed  ;  and  under  proper  pre- 
cautions, they  may  yet  furnish  valuable  materials 
to  future  times. 

Among  the  writers  of  this  period,  whose  works    j,^^,,^^^ 
afford  abundant  materials  for  the  use  of  the  poli-  ""^  writers, 
tician,  the  moralist,  and  the  philosopher,  may  be 
enumerated  Pierio  Valeriano,  of  Belluno,  the  ne-  pierio  vaie- 
phew  of  Urbano  Bolzanio,  of  whom  some  account  "^°' 
has  been  given  in  the  preceding  pages  '     The  nar- 
rowness   of    his  circumstances   compelled    him, 
when  young,  to  enter  into  the  menial  service  of 
some  of  the  Venetian  nobility,  and  prevented  his 
attending  to  literary  studies  until  he  had  attained 

the 


*  V.  ante  chaji,  yii.vol.  n.fi.  329. 
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CHAP,  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  a2:e. "      He   afterwards 


b^ 


XXI. 


appHed  himself  to  them  with  great  diligence,  and 
1521.  under  the  instructions  of  Benedetto  Brognolo, 
^t.  46.  Giorgio  Valla,  Janus  Lascar,  and  Marc- Antonio 
Sabellico,  made  an  uncommon  proficiency.  On 
the  recommendation  of  the  latter,  he  changed  his 
baptismal  name  of  Gian-Pietro,  for  the  more  clas- 
sical and  sonorous  appellation  of  Pierio.  His  edu- 
cation was  completed  at  the  university  of  Padua, 
where  he  arrived  about  the  time  that  Fracastoro 
quitted  it,  whom  he  regrets  that  he  had  only  seen 
three  times.  Being  driven  from  his  country  by  the 
irruption  of  the  imperial  troops  into  Italy  in  the  year 
1509,  he  resorted  for  safety  to  Rome,  where  he 
soon  formed  an  intimacy  Avith  several  eminent 
men,  and  among  others  with  the  cardinal  Egidio  of 
Viterbo,  and  Gian- Francesco  della  Rovere,  arch- 
bishop of  Turin,  the  latter  of  whom,  being  appoint- 
ed keeper  of  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  gave  Vale- 
riano  a  residence  there.  But  he  was  still  more 
fortunate  in  having  attracted  the  notice  of  the  car- 
dinal de'  Medici,  afterwards  Leo  X.  who  no  sooner 
ascended  the  pontifical  throne,  than  he  received 

Valeriano 


"  He  refers  to  his  servitude  in  his  jEleg.  de  calamitat. 
sua  vita. 

"  A  patruo  demum  Venetas  accitus  ad  undas, 
"  Vix  menses  nostro  viximus  sere  decern. 

"  Patriciis  igitur  servire  coegit  egestas 
*'  jErumnosa,  bonis  invida  principiis." 
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Valeriano  among  his  constant  attendants,  and  gave  chap. 
him  a  competent  support.     Thus  attached  to  the     ^x^* 
service  of  the  pontiff',  he  accompanied  GiuHano  de'     I52i. 
Medici  on  his  matrimonial   expedition  to  Turin,   ^^-  '^^• 
and  was  afterwards  appointed  by  Leo  X.  instructer 
of  the  young  favourites,  Alessandro  and  Ippolito 
de'  Medici. ""  At  this  period  of  hfe  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  Latin  poetry,  and  is  commemorated 
by  Arsilli  in  his  poem,  De  Poet  is   Urbanisj  as  a 
successful  imitator  of  Horace  and  of  Propertius. "' 
That  he  attended  also  on  the  literary  feasts  of  Co- 
rycius,  he  has  particularly  mentioned  in  his  works." 
After  the  death  of  Leo  he  retired  for  some  time 
to  Naples,  but  was  recalled  to  Rome  by  Clement 
VIL  who  had  a  pride  in  remunerating  the  learned 
favourites  of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  and  who 
conferred  on  Valeriano   the  rank  of  protonotary, 
with  several  ecclesiastical  preferments,  and  appoint- 
ed him  to  fill  the  chair  of  professor  of  eloquence  at 
Rome.     He  afterwards  passed  some  part  of  his 

time 


^  Valerian.  Hexamet,  in  £/iist.  Dcdicat.  ad  Catharinani 
Gallia  Reginam,  Ven.  1550.  et  v.  antCy  chaji.  xi.  vol.  ii.  Ji. 
330. 

^  The  poems  of  Valeriano,  in  live  books,  under  the 
title  of  Ainorum,  were  first  printed  in  1524,  and  afterwards 
by  Giolito,  at  Venice,  in  1549.  His  hexameters,  odes, 
and  epigrams,  were  also  printed  by  Giolito,  in  1550. 

X    Valerian.   Hieroglyfih.  lib.  xvii.  iri  £/i,  niaicupat,  ad. 
Mgidium  ViterbiensemCard.  p.   123. 
VOL.   IV  K  k 
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CHAP,  time  at  Florence,  but  after  the  death  of  the  cardinal 

^^^'     Ippolito  in  1535,  and  the  assassination  of  the  duke 

1521.    Alessandro  de'  Medici,    he  retired    to  BellunOj 

^t.  46.  whence  he  transferred  his  residence  to  Padua,  at 

which  place  he  continued  to  devote  himself  in 

tranquillity  to  his  favourite  studies,  until  the  close 

of  his  days  in  the  year  1558.  '^ 

Valeriano  is  chiefly  known  to  the  present  times, 
by  his  brief,  but  curious  and  interesting  work,  De 
Liter atorum  Infelicitate^  which  has  preserved  many 
anecdotes  of  the  principal  scholars  of  the  age,  not 
elsewhere  to  be  found.  His  Latin  poetry  has  also 
considerable  merit,  and  has  frequently  been  cited 
in  the  foregoing  pages,  as  illustrating  the  events  of 
the  times.  His  extensive  learning  is,  however, 
chiefly  discoverable  in  his  great  work  on  Hiero- 
gly plucks^  divided  into  fifty- eight  books,  in  which 
he  has  undertaken  to  illustrate,  from  Egyptian, 
Greek,  and  Roman  symbols,  almost  every  branch 
of  science  and  of  art ;  but  in  this  undertaking  he 
is  supposed  to  have  displayed  more  imagination 
than  judgment,  and  more  labour  than  discrimina- 
tion. '^     Under  the  title  of  Antiquitates  Bellunenses, 

he 


y   Tiraboschi^  Storia  della  Lett.  Ital.  vol.  v'x.par,  iii.  239. 

*  The  opinions  of  various   authors  on  this,  and  other 
productions  of  Valeriano,  may  be  found  in  the  Censure  ce- 
lebriorum  authorum  of  Pope  Blount.    p>  557.  Ed,  Genev. 
1710.  4". 
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he  also  published  a  work  on  the  antiquities  of  his  c  h  a  p. 
native  place.     This  author  is  entitled  to  a  kind  of    ^^^- 
commendation,  not  to  be  indiscriminately  given  to     i52i. 
the  eminent  scholars  of  his  time,  having  been  no 
less  remarkable  for  the  probity  of  his  life,   and  the 
inoffensiveness  of  his  manners,  than  for  the  many 
learned  works  which  issued  from  his  pen. 

Few  men  of  this  period  had  made  a  gi'eater 
proficiency  in  literary  studies  and  scientifick  ac-  nS^^^'^^' 
quirements,  than  Celio  Calcagnini  of  Fcrrara. 
His  fother  was  of  a  respectable  family,  and  held  the 
rank  of  an  apostolick  notary  ;  but  it  is  conjectured, 
with  great  probability,  that  Celio  was  not  the  oft'- 
spring  of  a  matrimonial  connexion.  He  was  born 
in  the  year  1479.  In  his  early  studies,  under 
Pietro  Pomponazzo,  he  had  as  an  associate  the 
celebrated  Lilio  Gregorio  Gyraldi,  with  whom, 
and  with  Pierio  Valeriano,  he  maintained  through- 
out his  life  a  strict  intimacy,  which  was  cemented 
by  a  conformity  of  studies  and  pursuits.  In  his 
early  years  he  had  devoted^  himself  to  a  military 
life,  and  served  for  some  time  in  the  army  of  the 
emperour  Maximilian.  He  afterwards  engaged  in 
the  service  of  Julius  II.  and  was  employed  in  seve- 
ral important  negotiations.  Returning  to  Fcrrara, 
he  obtained  the  particular  favour  of  the  family  of 
Este,  and  was  chosen  to  accompany  the  cardinal 
Ippolito  on  his  journey  into  Hungary.  About  the 
year  1520,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  l?e/ks 
lettres  m  the  university  of  Ferrara;    a  situation 

which 
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c  H  A  P.  which  he  held  with  great  credit  until  the  time  of 
_J^££l_  his  death  in  the  year  1541.  His  writings,  which 
1521.  are  very  numerous,  were  collected  and  printed  at 
^t.  46.  Basle  in  the  same  year.  They  relate  to  almost 
every  branch  of  learning ;  to  philosophy,  politicks, 
moral  and  natural  science.  His  Latin  poetry  is, 
however,  preferred  in  point  of  elegance  to  his  prose 
writings,  and  entitles  him  to  a  respectable  rank 
among  the  most  eminent  of  his  contemporaries. 
In  some  of  these  pieces  he  highly  applauds  the  libe- 
rality of  Leo  X.  of  whose  bounty  it  is  probable 
that  he  partook  in  common  with  his  two  learned 
friends.  In  an  intervie\v  which  took  place  between 
him  and  Erasmus,  when  the  latter  was  on  a  visit 
at  Ferrara,  Calcagnini  addressed  that  great  scholar 
m  Latin  with  such  fluency  and  elegance,  as  not 
only  to  surprise  him,  but,  as  he  himself  confesses, 
almost  to  deprive  him  of  the  power  of  making  a 
reply.''  Some  years  afterwards  the  treatise  of  Cal- 
cagnini, De  Libera  Arbitrio,  written  by  him  in 
opposition  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion, being  dispersed  abroad  in  manuscript,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Erasmus,  who  finding  that  Cal- 
cagnini agreed  with  him  in  the  opinions  ^\'hich  he 

had 


^  "  Salutavit  me  summa  quidcm  humanitate,  sed  oi-a- 
lione  tarn  diserta  tamque  fluenti,  ut  ego  prorsus  viderev 
elinguis."     Erasm.  Ep.  lib.  xxviii.  Efi,  25. 
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had  avowed  in  his  Diatribe  on  the  same  subject,''  chap. 
wrote  to  him  with  high    commendations   of  his     xxi. 
work;  which  he  assures  him  he  meant  to  have     I52i. 
sent  to  the  press,  had  it  not  contained  in  one  pas-    -^t.  46. 
sage  some  insinuations  to  the  prejudice  of  Erasnms, 
as  a  friend  to  the  proceedings  of  Luther.""    He  then 
takes  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  himself  from 
any  connexion  with  the  reformers.     He  complains 
with  great  justice,  that  whilst  he  endeavours  to 
keep  upon  terms  with  both  parties,  he  is  persecu- 
ted by  both,  and  inveighs  against  the  theologians 
and  monks,    who,  as  he  asserts,  detest  him  on 
account  of  his  labours  for  the  promotion  of  learning, 
which  they  hate  even  worse  than  they  do  Luther 
himself,*^     In  his  reply  to  Erasmus,    Calcagnini 

attacked 


b  In  reply  to  this  Diatribe  of  Erasmus,  Luther  wrote 
his  treatise,  De  Servo  Jrbitrio,  which  is  published  in  the 
general  collection  of  his  works,  (otn.mfi,  160. 

*"  "  Libellus  tuus,  -De  libera  Arbitrio^  mi  C<c//,  usque 
"  adeo  mihi  placuit,  ut  editurus  fuerim  in  tui  nominis  glo- 
"  riam,  ni  me  locus  unus  offendisset,  in  quo  suspicionem 
"  quorundam  qui  me  dictitant  hoc  spectaculo  delectari, 
"  quod  hactenus  tacitus  consertisque  manibus  viderim 
«'  aprum  ilium  ferum  devastantem  vineam  Domini,  sic 
"  refers,  quasi  non  fueris  ab  eadem  alienus."  Erasm.  Ep, 
lib.  XX.  Efi.  53. 

•^  "  Cscterum  video  illud  esse  fati  mei,  ut  dum  utrique 

"  parti  consulere  studeo,  utrinque  lapider." "  et  inte- 

"  rim  Thcologi  Monachique,  quorum  implacabije  odium 

"in 
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CHAP,  attacked  Luther  and  his  doctrines  with  great  bitter- 
^^^-     ness.     Adverting  then  to  the  conduct  of  Erasmus, 
152 J.     he  informs  him,  that  those  who  censure  him  the 
JEt.  46.  least,  do  not  hesitate  to  represent  him  as  one  who 
acts  a  double  part,  and  who,  although  he  alone 
might  extinguish  the  flame,  stands  by  unconcerned, 
whilst  the  altars  of  the  gods  are  destroyed.^     He 
assures  him,  however,  that  these  are  not  his  sen- 
timents, and  declares  that  he  is  fully  convinced  of 
his  piety  and  his  sincerity,  as  a  proof  of  which  he 
requests  that  he  will  not  only  correct  the  passage 
which  haa  given  him  so  much  concern,  but  will 
alter  or  expunge  any  expression  which  may  be  sup- 
posed 


"  in  me  concitaram  ob  provecta  bonarum  literarum  studia, 
"  quas  istae  pecudes  multo  pejus  oderunt  quam  Lutherum 
"  ipsum,  tain  pertinaciter  ac  stolide  debacchantur  in  me, 
"  ut  ni  mihi  fuisset  animus  adamantinus,  vel  horum  odiis 
"  potuerim  in  castra  Lutheri  propelli."     Erasm.  ibid. 

^  "  Nam  quod  epistolis  et  aliis  tuis  commentariis  Lu- 
"  theri  fabulam  non  probari  abs  te  asseveras,  et  tibi  votum 
"  consulendi  utrique  parti  testabare,  sic  interpretabantur, 
"  quasi  alia  manu  panem  ostenderes,  alia  lapidem  abscon- 
"  deres,  et  quod  duos  parietes  de  eadem  fidelia  adlinens, 
"  utrinque  plausum  aucupareris.  Qui  vero  vel  modestis- 
"  sime  vel  parcissime  de  te  obloquebantur,  ii  te  quasi 
«  cessatorem  arguebant,  quod  tantum  incendium  excita- 
"  turn  videres,  quantum  non  alius  prxter  Erasmum  posset 
"  extinguere,  et  tamen,  quasi  ea  res  per  jocum  gereretur, 
"  aut  nihil  ad  te  pertineret,  insinuatis  munibus  flagrantes 
"  aras  deorumque  focos  spectares."  Calcag.  Efi.  ad  Erasm, 
int.  Eras.  Ep.  lib.  xx.  Ep.  54, 
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])Osed  to  convey  the  slightest  reflection  on  his  cha-  chap. 
racter/      Under  the    smooth  pohsh   of  urbunity     ^^^- 
which  appears  in  this  letter,  Calcagnini  has,  how-      1521. 
ever,  conveyed  no  small  portion  of  reproof ;  nor  is  -^t.  46. 
it,  indeed,  surprising,  that  the  rigid  adherents  of 
the  Roman  church  should  feel  highly  indignant  at 
one  of  their  most  accomplished  chieftains,    who 
in  the  day   of  batde,  refused  to  oppose  himself 
openly  to  the  enemy,  and  to  use  the  language  of 
Calcagnini  himself,  looked  sedately  on,  "  whilst 
''  the  ^v•ild  boar  rooted  up  the  vineyard  of  the 
*'  Lord." 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  work,  we  have  Liiiocrega^ 
had  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  the  writings  of 
Lilio  Gregorio  Gyraldi,  and  particularly  to  his 
treatise  on  the  Latin  poets  of  his  own  times.  There 
are,  indeed,  few  departments  of  literature  which 
have  not  been  the  subjects  of  his  inquiry,  and  in 
whatever  study  he  engaged,  he  made  a  distinguish- 
ed proficiency.  He  was  born  of  a  respectable 
family  at  Ferrara,  in  the  year  1489 ;  and  although 

his 


^  "  Illud  itaque,  mi  Erasme,  certum  persuasumque 
"  habeto,  me  tua  bonitate,  sinceritate,  pietate,  nihil  explo- 
"  ratius  habere  aut  testatius.  Si  quid  est  tamen  eo  in 
"  libello,  quod  aut  aures  tuas  offendat,  aut  quod  tibi  videa- 
"  tur  malevolis  dare  ansam  posse  male  cogitandi,  expunge, 
"  dele,  interline,  immuta,  ut  lubet.  Fac  denique  ut  nulla 
"  latebra  supersit  in  qua  naevus  uUus  delitescat."     Calcagn. 

ut  Sllfl. 
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c  H  A  P.  his  finances  were  scanty,  he  had  the  good  fortune 
XXI.  to  obtain  instructions  from  Luca  Riva  and  Battista 
1521.     Guarini.     In  his  youth  he  paid  a  visit  to  Naples, 

^t.  46.  'vvhere  he  had  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  inti- 
macy with  some  of  the  distinguished  scholars  who 
then  resided  there.  He  afterwards  visited  Miran- 
dula,  Carpi,  and  Milan;  in  which  last  city  he 
prosecuted  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  under 
Demetrius  Chalcondyles.^  Thence  he  passed  to 
Modena,  where,  at  the  request  of  the  countess 
Bianca  Rangone,  he  undertook  to  superintend  the 
education  of  Ercole  Rangone,  one  of  her  sons. 
On  the  countess  transferring  her  residence  to  Rome, 
at  the  invitation  of  Leo  X.  who,  as  has  already 
been  related,  made  a  splendid  provision  for  her 
and  her  family j*"  Gyraldi  followed  his  patroness, 
and  had  apartments  assigned  to  him  by  the  pontiff 
in  the  Vatican  ;  where  he  not  only  continued  to 
watch  over  the  education  of  his  pupil,  who  was 
afterwards  raised  by  Leo  X.  to  the  dignity  of  a 
cardinal,  but  delivered  instructions  to  such  other 
young  men  of  eminence  as  were  inclined  to  attend 
him.'     The  favour  with  which  he  was  regarded 

by 


g  Tirab.  Storia  della  Lett.  Ital.  vol.  vii.  fmr.  ii.  ii.  216^ 
217* 

''  V.  Ante  chafu  xiv.  vol.  iii.  ji.  159. 

'  In  a  MS.  copy  of  the  poeticks  of  Vida,  cited  by  Tira- 
boschi,  is  the  following  passage. 

"  I  puer ; 
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by  Leo  X.  and  by  his  successours.  Adrian  VI.  chap. 
and  Clement  VII.  might  have  induced  him  to  flatter     ^^i* 
himself  with  the  hope  of  some  important  prefer-      1521. 
ment ;  but  the  only  office  which  he  obtained  was  ^t.  48, 
that  of  an  apostolick  notary.   During  his  residence 
in  the  pontifical  court,  Gyraldi  is  said  to  have  in- 
dulged himself  too  freely  in  the  luxuries  of  the 
table,  in  consequence  of  which  he  contracted  the 
gout. '     With  the  pangs  of  this  disorder,  he  had 

also 


"  I  puer :  atque  fores  Li!i  pulsare  docentis 
"  Ne  dubita,  et  vatis  sacratum  insistere  limen. 
"  Excipiet  facilis,  teque  admiretur  ab  annis, 
"  Spesque  avidas  ultro  dictis  accendat  amicis." 

.  These  lines  were  omitted  by  Vida,  on  printing  his  poem ; 
a  circumstance  which  gave  great  offence  to  Gyraldi,  who 
alludes  to  it  in  the  following  lines. 

"  Poscere  non  ausim  Fidam,  promittere  quamvis 
"  Sit  montes  auri  solitus  ;  nam  carmine  nomen 
"  Ipse  suo  expunxit,  nostroque  a  limine  vates 
"  Summovit  teneros  ;  hunc  qui  succurrere  credas  ?'* 

And  to  the  same  cause  may  be  assigned  the  sarcastick 
manner  in  which  Gyraldi  characterizes  the  poetical  writings 
of  Vida  in  his  treatise,  De  Poet,  suor.  temp.. 

i  "  Admonui  etiam  ut  mores  pestilentissimse  Urbis  ca- 
"  veret,  et  cceli  insalubritatem  declinaret,  unde  jam  poda- 
"  gram  et  nephritim  contraxit.  Atque  id  feci  libentius, 
^*  quod  Lilium  ab  inuente  state  semper  impense  amaverim, 
*'  et  in  eum  omnia  contulerim  officia.  Sed  nescio  quomodo 
"  postquam  atrium  illud  Circes  adiit,  alios  induit  mores,  et 
"  a  se  prorsus  descivit."  Celio  Calcag.  Joan.  Fr.  Pico,  Efi. 
sfi.  Tirab.  vii.  ii.  218. 

VOL.  IV.  Ji  1 
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CHAP,  also  to  sustain  other  misfortunes.     In  the  sacking 
XXI.     of  the  city  of  Rome,  in  the  year  1527,  he  was 
1521.    plundered  of  all  his  property,  not  being  able  to 
JEt.  46.   gg^ye  gygj^  his  books.     In  the  same  year,  he  lost, 
by  an  untimely  death,  his  great  protector,  the  car- 
dinal Ercole  Rangone,  in  consequence  of  which, 
he  left  the  city  of  Rome,  and  retired  to  Mirandula, 
where  he  was  most  kindly  received  by  Giovan-Fran- 
cesco  Pico,  lord  of  that  place.     The  treacherous 
assassination  of  that  learned  prince,  in  the  year 
1533,  again  deprived  Gyraldi  of  a  liberal  patron, 
and  had  nearly  involved  him  also  in  destruction. 
He  effected,  however,  his  escape  to  Ferrara,  where, 
in  the  friendship  of  Giovanni  Manardi,  and  Celio 
Calcagnini,  and  the  favour  of  the  dutchess  Renata, 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Louis  XII.  he  found,  at 
length,  a  refuge  from  his  misfortunes.     With  his 
returning  prosperity,    his  disorder,  however,  ac- 
quired new  strength,  and  he  was  at  length  confined 
entirely  to  his  bed,  where  he  still  continued  his 
studies,    and  composed  several  of  those  learned 
works,  ^vhich  have  transmitted  his  name  with  cre- 
dit to  future  times.     He  died  in  the  year  1552; 
having,  during  his  residence  at  Ferrara,  acquired 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which  he  gave,  by 
his  will,  to  the  duke,  to  be  divided  among  the 
poor ;  a  disposition  which  would  have  been  more 

to 


k  V.  ante  chafi,  xx. //.  136. 


iEt.  46. 
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to  his  honour,  had  he  not  left  six  nieces,  of  mar-  chap. 
riageable  age,  wholly  destitute  of  support.     His     ^'^^' 
books  he  bequeathed  to  his  relatives,  Giambattista    _1521. 
Gyraldi, '  and  Prospero  Pasetio.     In  consequence 
of  the  frequent  praises  bestowed  by  Gyraldi  on  the 
dutchess  of  Ferrara,  who  was  generally  supposed 
to  be  favourable  to  the  opinions  of  the  reformers, 
Gyraldi  Avas  himself  suspected  of  a  similar  par- 
tiality.    His  numerous  writings  on   history,    cri- 
ticism, inorals,  and  other  subjects,  were  collected 
and  published  in  two  volumes  in  folio,  at  Ley  den, 
in  1696.     These  volumes  contain  also  his  Latin 
poems,  which  entitle  him  to  rank  among  the  most 
correct  and  learned  writers  of  his  time. 

'  Well  known,  under  the  name  of  Giovambattista  Gi- 
raldi  Cynthio,  as  the  author  of  the  Hecatommithi.^  or  hun- 
dred novels,  in  the  manner  of  Boccaccio,  which  have  been 
frequently  printed.  A  collection  of  his  poems  was  pub- 
lished at  Ferrara  in  1537,  at  the  close  of  which  is  a  treatise 
of  Celio  Calcagnini  de  Imitatione  addressed  to  Cynthio. 
This  volume  rarely  occurs.  The  copy  in  my  possession 
was  presented  by  the  author  to  his  friend  Ant.  Begat,  with 
the  following  MS.  inscription  : 

M.  Ant.  Begat,  v.  c.  i.  v.  Peritiss.  qui 

POST  MULTOS   MAGISTRATUS  EGREGIE  AC 

FELICITER    GESTOS    qUADRIENN.    TaNTA    CUM 

INTEGRITATE  FeRRARIjE    Pr^TOREM  EGIT 

UT  PLUS  IPSE  DIGNITATI  DECORIS  AC    ORNAMEN. 

ADDIDERIT  QUAM   IPSI    DIGNITAS 

Cynth.  JoANN.  Bap.  Gyraldus  grati  animi 

AB  BENEVOLENTIS   ERGO 
D.    D._ 


CHAP.  XXII. 

1521. 

REVIVAL  of  the  fine  arts — Research  of  Antiques  en- 
couraged by  Leo  X. — His  lambicks  on  the  statue  of 
Lucretia — Collection  of  Angelo  Colocci— Erection  and 
improvements  of  the  Vatican  palace— Extensive  views 
of  Julius  IL — Architectural  works  of  Bramante — Most 
flourishing  period  of  the  arts— Michelagnolo  Buonaroti 
— Emulation  between  him  and  Lionardo  da  Vinci — 
Cartoons  of  the  wars  of  Pisa — Commencement  of  the 
modern  church  of  St.  Peters  at  Rome — Michelagnolo 
undertakes  the  tomb  of  Julius  IL — Erects  the  statue  of 
that  pontiff  in  Bologna — Raffaello  d'  Urbino — Michel- 
agnolo commences  his  works  in  the  Capella  Sistina — 
Paintings  of  Raffaello  in  the  Vatican — Origin  of  the 
Question,  whether  Raffaello  improved  his  style  from 
the  works  of  Michelagnolo — Circumstances  decisive  of 
the  controversy — Picture,  of  Heliodorus — Leo  X.  en- 
gages Michelagnolo  to  rebuild  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo 
at  Florence — Raffaello  proceeds  in  painting  the  frescos 
of  the  Vatican — Works  executed  by  him  for  Agostino 
Chigi — Roman  school  of  art— Loggia  of  Raffaello — 
Polidoro  da  Caravaggio — The  Cartoons  of  Raffaello— 
Hall  of  Constantine — Transfiguration  of  Raffaello  paint- 
ed in  competition  with  Michelagnolo— Raffaello  em- 
ployed 
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^  ployed  by  Leo  X  to  delineate  the   remains  of  ancient 

Rome — His  report  to  the  pope  on  that  subject — Death 
of  Raffaello— Other  artists  employed  by  Leo  X. — Luca 
della  Robbia — Andrea  Contucci — Francia  Bigio — An- 
drea del  Sarto — JacopodaPuntormo — Lionardo  da  Vinci 
said  to  have  visited  Rome — Origin  of  the  art  of  engra- 
ving on  copper — Stampe  di  Niello — Baccio  Baldini — 
Andrea  Mantegna — Marc-Antonio  Raimondi  and  his 
scholars— Invention  of  Etching. 

CHAP.    1  HE  encouragement  afforded  by  the  Roman 
^^^^-    pontiffs  to  paintii.g,  to  sculpture,  and  to  architec- 
1521.    ture,  is  almost  coeval  with  the  revival  of  those  arts 
^t.  46.   in  modern  times.     For  a  long  succession  of  ages, 
Revival  of    thc  gcnius  of  the   predominating  religion  had,  in- 
deed, been  highly  unfavourable  to  these  pursuits, 
and  uniting  with  the  ferocity  of  barbarian  igno- 
rance,   had  almost  extirpated  the  last  remains  of 
those  arts  which  had  been  carried  by  the  ancients 
to  so  great  a  degree  of  perfection.    The  fury  of  the 
Iconoclastes  subsided,  as  the  restoration  of  pagan- 
ism became   no  longer  an  object   of  dread,  and 
some   of  the  meagre  and    mutilated  remains    of 
ancient  skill,  sanctified  by  new  appellations,  deri- 
ved from  the  objects  of  Clu-istian  worship,  were 
suffered  to  remain  to  attract  the  superstitious  devo- 
tion, rather  than  the  enlightened  admiration  of  the 
ppople.     The  remonstrances  and  example  of  Pe- 
trarca  seem  first  to  have  roused  the  attention  of 
the  Romans  to  the  excellence  of  those  admirable 
works,  by  the  remains  of  which  they  were   still 
surrounded.     "  Do  you  not  blush,"  said  he,  "  to 

■"  make 
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*'  make  an  infamous  traffick  of  that  which  has  chap. 
"  escaped  the  hands  of  your  barbarian  ancestors?    xxii. 
**  and  to  see,  that  even  the  indolent  city  of  Naples     '521. 
"  adorns  herself  with  your  columns,  your  statues,   ^^-  46. 
*'  and  the  sepulchre  that  covers  the  ashes  of  your 
"forefathers?"  From  this  period  some  traces  ap- 
pear of  a  rising  taste  for  these  productions,  which, 
in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  century,  became  a 
passion  that  could  only  be  gratified  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  them.     Of  the  labours  of  Niccolo  Niccoli, 
Poggio  Bracciolini,  and  Lorenzo,  the  brother  of 
the  venerable  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  some  account 
has  been  given  in  other  works. ^     By  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent,  this  object  was  pursued  with  constant 
solicitude  and  great  success  ;  and  the  collection  of 
antiques  formed  by  him  in  the  gardens  of  S.  Marco 
at  Florence  became  the  school  of  Michelagnolo."* 

This  relish  for  the  remains  of  antiquity,  whether  Research 
they  consisted  of  statues,  g-ems,  vases,  or  other  "^  *"''^"" 

•'  '     o  '  7  encouraged 

specimens  of  skill,  had  been  cultivated  by  Leo  X.  i^yLeox. 
from  his  earliest  years  under  his  paternal  roof; 
where  the  instructions  of  the  accomplished  Poli- 
tiano  had  enabled  him  to  combine  amusement  with 
improvement,  and  to  unite  a  correct  taste  with  the 

science 


*  S/ie/i/ierd's  Life  of  Pog'gio  Bracciolini  chap.,  vii.  /i. 
291.  Life  of  Lorenzo  de' Medici^  chafi,  \\.  vol.  ii. /i.  193. 
195,  iStc. 

b  Life  of  Lor.  de*  Med.  chafi,  ix.  vol,  ii./J.  201. 
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CHAP,  science  of  an  antiquarian.     Before  he  was  raised  to 

^^^^'    the  pontifical  chair,  he   had  distinguished  himself 

1521.    by  the  encouragement  which  he  had  afforded  to  the 

^t.  46.  research  of  antiquities  at  Rome.  '^  Among  other 
discoveries  then  made,  it  appears,  that  a  piece  of 
sculpture  was  dug  up  in  an  island  of  the  Tiber, 
representing  the  ship  of  Esculapius  ;  an  incident 
which  is  referred  to  by  one  of  the  poets  of  the  time 
as  an  augury  of  the  election  of  Leo  to  the  pontifi- 
cate, and  of  the  tranquillity  and  glory  of  his  reign. 
In  the  year  1598,  under  the  pontificate  of  Julius 
II.  the  group  of  the  Laocoon,  one  of  the  most 
precious  remains  of  antiquity,  was  discovered  in 
the  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  the  fortu- 
nate discoverer  was  rewarded  by  the  pontiff  with 
an  annual  stipend,  arising  from  the  revenues  of  the 
church  of  S.  John  Lateran.  On  the  elevation  of 
Leo  to  the  pontificate,  he  removed  this  inestima- 
ble memorial  of  art  to  the  Vatican,  and  in  exchange 
for  the  annuity,  conferred  on  the  person  who  dis- 
covered it,  the  honourable  and  lucrative  office  of 
an  apostolick  notary.  The  encouragement  thus 
afforded  to  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  these 
inquiries,    gave  new  vigour  to  their  researches. 

The 


c  In  the  Laurentian  library,  Pint,  xxxiii.  Cod.  37,  is 
preserved  a  Latin  poem  of  Andrea  Fulvius,  in  two  books, 
entitled,  Anticjuaria.,  in  which  he  describes  at  great  length 
the  antiquities  of  Rome,  with  many  encomiums  on  Leo 
X.     -v.  Fabr.  Leon,  x»  vit,  fi,  305,  note  111. 
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The  production  of  a  genuine  specimen  of  antiquity  chap. 
secured  to  the  fortunate  possessor  a  competency  ^^^^- 
for  life,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  fine  statue  was  1521. 
almost  equivalent  to  that  of  a  bishoprick.  In  these  iEt.  46. 
pursuits  little  attention  was  paid  by  the  pontiff  to 
economy.  Whatever  appeared  deserving  of  his 
notice  was  purchased  at  any  expense,  and  paid  for 
from  the  revenues  intended  for  the  use  of  the  church. 
Many  of  the  cameos  and  gems  of  great  value, 
which  had  been  collected  by  his  ancestors,  and 
dispersed  during  the  misfortunes  of  his  family, 
were  fortunately  recovered  by  him,  and  to  these, 
important  additions  were  made  by  his  own  assiduity. 
He  placed  in  the  front  of  the  pantheon,  now  called 
the  church  of  La  Rotonda,  or  S.  Maria  ad  Mar- 
tyres ^  ^  a  fine  porphyry  vase,  which  has  since  been 
removed  by  Clement  XII.  into  the  church  of  the 
Lateran.  The  discovery  of  these  monuments  of 
ancient  skill  called  forth  the  panegy ricks  of  the 
most  accomplished  scholars  of  the  age.  To  the 
Latin  verses  of  Sadoleti  on  the  Laocoon  and  the 

Curtius, 


^  This  was  commemorated  by  the  following  inscription : 

Leo  X.  Pont.  Max.  providentiss.  PriNceps 
Vas  elegantissimum  ex  lapide  Numidico 

Ne  POLLUTUM  NEGLIGENTI^  SORDIBUS 

Obolesceret  in   hunc   modum   reponi 

ExORNARiqUE  JUSSIT. 

BARTHOLOMiEus  Valla,     >    Aediles  Fac.  Cur. 
Ramundus  Capoferrus,    J 
VOL.  IV.  M  m 
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Curtius,  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  refer.  * 
Castiglione  has  in  like  manner  celebrated  the  statue 
of  Cleopatra,  now  supposed  to  be  that  of  Ariadne, 
in  a  poem  of  great  elegance,  in  which  he  has  taken 
occasion  highly  to  commend  the  taste  and  munifi- 
cence of  Leo  X.     Even  Leo  himself,  whilst  yet  a 
cardinal,  exercised  his  talents  on  a  similar  sub- 
ject ;  and  his  iambicks  on  the  discovery  of  a  statue 
of  Lucretia  among  the  ruins  of  the  Transtevere, 
exhibit  the  only  specimen  that  has  been  preserved 
to  us  of  his  poetical  compositions,  and  afford  a 
sufficient  proof,  that  if  he  had  devoted  a  greater 
share  of  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  this  de- 
partment of  letters,    he  might  not  wholly  have 
despaired  of  success. 

Collection  of  .  •  x 

AnKeiocc  Tlic  partlcuW  favour  with  which  Leo  X.  re- 
'^'^*'  garded  antiquarian  studies  gave  them  a  new  im- 
pulse at  Rome,  where  many  of  the  cardinals  and 
distinguished  prelates  began  to  form  collections, 
which  have  since  been  highly  celebrated.  Among 
tJiese,  that  of  Angelo  Colocci,  in  the  villa  and  gar- 
dens of  Sallust,  is  deserving  of  particular  notice. 
His  statues,  busts,  sepulchral  memorials,  cameos, 
coins,  and  medals  were  numerous  and  valuable. 
The  walls  of  his  house  were  decorated  with  clas- 
sical   monuments  in  marble  ;    and  the  Roman 

standard 


«  V.  ante  chafi.  xvii.  vol.  m.fi.  314,  419. 

f  See  this  piece,  Note  D.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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standard,  and  the  consular  Fasti  of  Colocci,  have  chap. 
frequently  been  referred  to,  as  the  most  authentick    ^^^^* 


documents,  for  ascertaining  circumstances  of  con-     ^^^^* 
siderable  importance  in  the  topography  and  history 
of  ancient  Rome. 


The  palace  of  the  Vatican,  first  erected  by  the  Erection  and 

*■  ^         ^  improve- 

pontiff  Symmachus,  about  the  beginning  of  the  mem  of  the 
sixth  century,  had  been  enlarged  by  Nicholas  III.  Vatican. 
so  as  to  afford  a  commodious  residence  for  the 
chiefs  of  the  christian  church ;  but  the  magnificent 
idea  of  increasing  the  splendour  of  the  Roman 
see,  and  rendering  the  city  of  Rome  the  centre  of 
literature  and  of  arts,  no  less  than  of  religion,  was 
first  conceived  by  Nicholas  V.  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  As  a  part  of  this  design, 
he  resolved  to  complete  the  palace  of  the  Vatican 
on  such  an  extensive  scale,  and  with  such  elegance 
of  ornament,  as  to  render  it  the  largest,  as  well  as 
the  most  beautiful  fabrick  in  Christendom.  It  was 
his  intention,  not  only  to  prepare  a  suitable  resi- 
dence for  the  supreme  pontiff,  and  for  the  cardinals 
of  the  church,  by  whom,  as  his  constant  council, 
he  ought  always  to  be  surrounded,  but  to  provide 
appropriate  buildings  for  transacting  all  the  affairs 
of  the  Roman  court,  with  accommodations  for  the 
officers  both  of  the  church  and  state ;  so  as  to  give 
to  the  seat  of  the  supreme  pontiff  the  utmost  possi- 
ble degree  of  convenience  and  of  pomp.  Splendid 
apartments  were  also  to  be  provided  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  sovereigns  and  great  personages,  who 

for 
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c  H  A  P.  for  devotional  or  secular  purposes,  might  visit  the 
^^^^'   holy  see,  and  an  immense  theatre  was  to  be  erected 
1521.    fQj.  i\^Q  coronation  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.     This 
^t.  46.  extensive  structure  formed,  however,  a  compara- 
tively small  part  of  his  vast  design,  which,  it  seems, 
was  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  Vatican  hill, 
and  to  enclose  it  from  the  rest  of  the  city.     The 
communication  with  the  latter  was  to  be  formed 
by  extensive  corridors,  which  might  be  used  for 
shops  and  mercantile  purposes,  and  which  were 
designed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  secure  from  the 
inconveniencies  arising  from  the  winds  that  prove 
so  injurious  to  the  inhabitants,  and  from  all  causes 
of  infection  and  disease.     The  buildings  were  in- 
tended to  be  surrounded  with  gardens,  with  galle- 
ries, fountains,  and  aqueducts  ;  and  among  them 
were  to  be  erected  chapels,  libraries,  and  a  large 
and  elegant  structure  for  the  assembly  of  the  con- 
clave.    "  What  a  glory  would  it  have  been  for  the 
"  Roman  church,"    exclaims  the  pious  Vasari, 
*'  to  have  seen  the  supreme  pontiff,  as  in  a  celebra- 
"  ted  and  sacred  monastery,  surrounded  by  all  the 
"  ministers  of  religion,  and  living,  as  in  a  terres- 
"  trial  paradise,  a  celestial  and  holy  life ;  an  exam- 
"  pie  to  all   Christendom,  and  an  incitement  to 
"  unbelievers  to  devote  themselves  to    the  true 
*'  worship  of  God,  and  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  "f 

Whether 


*   Vasari,  vite  de*  Pittori,  i.  181, 
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Whether  the  completion  of  this  plan  would  have  chap. 
been  productive  of  such  happy  consequences,  may,  ^^^^' 
perhaps,  be  doubtful;  but  the  arts  would  have  1521. 
been  fostered  and  rewarded  by  such  an  application  ^^•'*^- 
of  the  immense  treasures  then  derived  from  every 
part  of  Christendom,  which  would,  at  least,  have 
been  expended  in  elegant  and  harmless  pursuits, 
instead  of  being  devoted,  as  has  been  too  often  the 
case,  to  the  purposes  of  luxury,  of  corruption,  and 
of  war.  The  artist  employed  by  Nicholas  V.  in 
executing  his  immense  designs,  was  Bernardo 
Rosselini.  His  plans  were  completed  and  approved 
of;  the  work  was  commenced;  and  such  part  of 
the  buildings  as  front  the  cortile  of  the  Belvedere, 
with  a  part  of  the  extensive  walls,  was  erected, 
when  the  death  of  this  munificent  pontiff  terminated 
his  mighty  projects  ;  not,  however,  before  he  had, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  same  eminent  architect, 
completed  several  magnificent  buildings,  as  well 
within  the  city  of  Rome,  as  in  other  parts  of  Italy. 
As  a  painter,  Pietro  della  Francesca  was  employed 
by  Nicholas  V.  to  decorate,  in  concurrence  with 
other  artists,  some  of  the  chambers  of  the  Vati- 
can ;  ^  but  their  labours  were  destroyed  during  the 

pontificate 


^  "  Hscc  loca  tuta  parum  primus  munita  reliquit 
"  Nicoleos  quintus,  qui  minibus  ambiit  altis  ; 
"  Struxit  et  ornavit  pictis  laquearibus  aulas  ; 
"  Binaque  ubi  fieret  res  sacra  sacella  pcregit. 
"  Multa  quoque  incapit,  multa  imperfecta  reliquit." 
Andr.  Fuh).  dc  a7itiqiiil.  Urbis.  lib,  i. 


Extensive 
views  of 
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CHAP,  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  to  make  way  for  much  supfe- 
^^^^'    riour  productions. 

1521. 

The  buildings  of  the  Vatican  were  increased  by 
Pius  II.  Paul  II.  and  Sixtus  IV.  who  erected  the 
Julius  11.  chapel  known  by  his  name  with  the  library  and  the 
conclave ;  and  by  Innocent  VIII.  who  completed 
several  extensive  galleries  and  apartments,  and  orna- 
mented them  with  paintings  and  mosaicks.  A  stately 
tower  was  raised  by  Alexander  VI.  the  apartments 
of  which  were  decorated  with  pictures  by  the  best 
artists  of  the  time  ;^  but  the  honour  of  having  car- 
ried forwards  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection,  the 
splendid  designs  of  Nicholas  V.  was  reserved  for 
Julius  II.  i  Shall  we,  with  Bembo,  attribute  it  to 
the  good  fortune  of  this  pontiff,  that  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  three  such  artists  as  Bramante,  Raffaelle, 
and  Michelagnolo,  or  may  we  not,  with  greater 
juctice,  suppose,  that  Julius  communicated  to  them 
a  portion  of  the  vigour  and  impetuosity  of  his  own 
character ;  and  acknowledge  that  these  great  men 
were  indebted  to  the  pontiff  for  some  part  of  their 
reputation,  and  perhaps  of  their  excellence,  by  the 
opportunities  which  his  magnificent  projects  and  vast 
designs  afforded  then\,  of  exercising  their  talents 

on 

^  "  Sextus  Alexander,  postremo  in  vertice  turrem 
"  Addidit,  antiquis  qus  prteminet  xdibus  altam." 

jindr.  Full),  ut  sup. 

'  Brllori,  Dcscrittio7te  delle  imagini  d'fiiyite  da  Raffaelle^ 
rjfc,  fu  i.  Hfc.  Titi,  Miovo  Studio  di  Pittura,  fi.  460. 
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on  a  theatre  sufficiently  ample  to  display  them  to  c  h  a  P. 
full  advantage?  J^^^^:- 

1521. 

The  first  patron  of  Bramante  after  his  arrival   ■^^'  ^^' 
from  Milan  at  Rome,  was  the  cardinal  Oliverio  Ca-  iai  Jorks^'of 
raffa,  for  whom  he  designed  and  completed  the  ^■^»"*""; 
choir,   in  the  convent  of  the  Frati  della  Pace. 
This  specimen  of  his  talents  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  Alexander  VI.  by  whom  he  was  em- 
ployed in  executing  the  pontifical  arms  in  fiesco, 
over  the  great  doors  of  S.  John  Lateran,  when  that 
church  was  opened  for  the  celebration  of  the  jubi- 
lee in  the  year  1500,  and  who  afterwards  conferred 
upon  him  the  office  of  his  sub-architect.    The  death 
of  that  pontiff',  and  the  accession  of  Julius  II.  afford- 
ed Bramante  a  fairer  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
talents.     No  sooner  was  Julius  seated  in  the  chair, 
than  he  determined  to  facilitate  the  communication 
between  the  gardens  of  the  Belvedere  and  the 
pontifical  palace,    by  two  magnificent  corridors, 
the  execution  of  which  he  committed  to  Bramante. 
The  inequality  of  the  surface,  instead  of  proving 
an  obstacle  to  the  artist,  enabled  him  to  exhibit  the 
powers  of  his  invention  to  greater  advantage ;  and 
the  model  which  he  formed  is  acknowledged  to 
have  been  equal  in  grandeur,  in  elegance,  and  in 
extent,   to  the  most  celebrated  works  of  the  an- 
cients.    Of  this  immense  design,  the  Loggie  that 
extend  four  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  yet  form 
one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Vatican,  were  a 
part ;  and  were  intended  to  correspond  with  a  simi- 
lar 
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c  H  A  P.  lar  range  of  buildings  on  the  opposite  side,  the 
^^^^'  foundations  of  which  were  laid,  but  which,  in  con- 
1521.  sequence  of  the  death  of  the  pope,  and  that  of  the 
-fit.  46.  artist,  who  did  not  long  survive  him,  remained 
unfinished,  until  they  Mere  completed  by  Pius  I V.^ 
The  model  formed  l^y  Bramante  of  these  magnifi- 
cent structures,  in  which  the  levels  of  the  different 
buildings  were  connected  by  flights  of  steps,  design^ 
ed  with  wonderful  ingenuity,  and  ornamented  by 
ranges  of  Dorick,  lonick,  and  Corinthian  columns, 
was  considered  as  an  astonishing  performance,  and 
seems  to  ha.\e  resembled  the  bold  inventions  of  a 
more  modern  artist,  A\'ho  being  unable,  in  latter 
days,  to  obtain  an  adequate  employment  for  his 
extraordinary  talents,  found  a  gratification  in  de- 
signing imaginary  buildings,  which  rise  pile  above 
pile,  in  towering  sublimity,  and  present  to  the  eye 
masses  of  architecture,  \\  hich  the  labour  of  ages 
could  not  accomplish,  and  of  which  the  revenues 
of  kingdoms  would  not  defray  the  expense.'' 

Bramante  having  thus  become  the  professed 
architect  and  favourite  of  Julius  II.  frequently 
accompanied  the  pontiff  on  his  military  expedi- 
tions, W'ho  in  return  for  his  attachment  and  his 
services,  conferred  on  him  the  lucrative  office  of 

sealer 


J    Vasari,  File  de'  Pittori,  /lassim. 
^  II  CavaUero  Giambattista  Piranesi. 
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sealer  of  the  pontifical  briefs.  Under  his  directions,  chap. 
Bramante  executed  in  Rome  and  its  vicinity,  sevc-    ^^^J* 
ral  considerable  buildings ;  and  such  was  the  fervour     ^  ^ ^  ^  • 
of  the  artist  who  laboured,  and  of  the  pontift'  who      *■'  "*  ' 
stimulated  him,  that  diese  immense  fabricks,  to 
use  an  expression  of  Vasari,  seemed  rather  to  be 
^or;z  than  to  be  built. 

Off  -^mH  oifJii>  '5ff)  iifOiU 
The  most  illustrious  period  of  the  arts  is  that  '^?"^'  "o"- 

rishing  pc- 

^\•hich  commences  with  the  return  of  Michelagnolo  "odot  the 
from  Rome  to  Florence,  about  the  year  1500,  and 
terminates  with  the  death  of  Leo  X.  in  1521,  or 
rather  with  that  of  RafFaelle,  in  ihe  preceding  year. 
Within  this  period,  almost  all  the  great  works  in 
painting,  in  sculpture,  and  in  architecture,  which 
have  been  the  admiration  of  future  times,  were 
produced.      Under   the  successive    but  uninter- 
rupted patronage  of  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  the 
talents  of  the  great  artists  then  living  were  united 
in  one  simultaneous  effort ;  and  their  rival  produc- 
tions may  be  considered  as  a  joint  tribute  to  the 
munificence  of  their  patrons,  and  the  glory  of  the 
age.     A  short  time  prior  to  the  expulsion  of  Piero  M-cheiag. 
de'   Medici,    from  Florence,    in  the  year  1494,  roti. 
Michelagnolo  had  quitted  his  native  place,  from  an 
apprehension  of  the  disturbances  \\hich  he  saw 
were  likely  to  ensue.     After  a  short  and  unprofita- 
ble visit  to  Venice,  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
Bologna,  where  he  gave  some  specimens  of  his 
talents,  not  only  as  an  artist,  but  as  a  polite  scholar; 
and  his  host  Aldrovandi  was  delighted  with  his 
VOL.  IV.  N  n  recitation 
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CHAP,  recitation  of  the  works  of  Dante,  Petrarca,  Boc- 
^^^^'  caccio,  and  other  Tuscan  writers.'  On  the  esta- 
1521.  blishment  of  the  government  under  Pietro  Soderini, 
-^t.  46.  Michelagnolo  returned  to  Florence,  where  he  exe- 
cuted for  Lorenzo  di  Pier-Francesco  de'  Medici, 
a  statue,  in  marble,  of  St.  John,  which  has  unfor- 
tunately eluded  the  researches  of  his  admirers."" 
About  the  same  time  he  also  completed,  in  marble, 
a  figure  of  Cupid  sleeping,  which  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  same  Lorenzo,  he  is  said  to  have 
placed  for  some  time  in  the  ground,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  an- 
cient sculpture.  It  was  afterwards  sold,  as  a  real 
monument  of  antiquity,  to  the  cardinal  RafFaelle 
Riario,  who  having  discovered  the  deception,  and 
being  insensible  of  its  intrinsick  merit,  returned  it 
on  the  hands  of  the  artist."  Notwithstanding  this 
impeachment  of  the  taste  of  the  cardinal,  he  soon 

after- 


^   Fasari,  vita  di  Michelagn.  in  vite  torn.  in.  p.  197. 

ni  Bottari^  Jyl'ota  al  Fasari,  vol.in./i.  197. 

"  This  figure  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of 
Cesar  Borgia,  who  presented  it  to  the  marchioness  of 
Mantua,  at  which  city,  it  gave  rise  to  an  anecdote  recorded 
in  the  life  of  De  Thou.  That  great  man  being  at  Mantua, 
in  the  year  1573,  was,  as  we  are  told,  gratified  with  the 
sight  of  the  sleeping  Cupid  of  Michelagnolo,  of  which 
he  and  his  friends  expressed  their  high  approbation ; 
but  on  being  shown,  immediately  afterwards,  another 
figure  of  the  same  subject,  of  antique  workmanship,  they 

were 
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afterwards  invited  Michelagnolo  to  Rome,  where  chap. 
he  remained  about  the  space  of  a  year,  but  without    ^^i^* 
being  employed  by  the  cardinal  in  any  undertaking     i52i. 
worthy  of  his  talents."     He  did  not,  however,  quit    ^t.  46. 
the    city   without  giving    splendid  proofs  of  his 
genius ;  among  which,  his  figures,  in  marble,  of 
Cupid  and  of  Bacchus,''  executed  for  Jacopo  Galli, 

a  Roman 

were  instantly  convinced  of  the  inferiority  of  the  mo- 
dern artist ;  whose  work  appeared,  in  comparison  with  the 
other,  a  shapeless  block  ;  and  were  ashamed  of  having 
expressed  their  approbation  of  it.  This  story,  if  true,  does 
no  credit  to  the  taste  of  De  Thou  and  his  companions. 
They  might,  perhaps,  justly  have  preferred  the  ancient  to 
the  modern  statue,  but  in  thus  extravagantly  condemning 
that  which  they  had,  the  moment  before,  commended, 
they  proved  that  they  had  no  abstract  standard  of  taste,  and 
were  not  qualified  to  judge  on  the  subject. 

°  It  is  strange  that  Michelagnolo  should,  at  the  request 
of  the  cardinal,  have  condescended,  as  Vasari  relates,  to 
make  a  design  for  a  painting  of  St.  Francis  receiving  the 
stig-mafa,  which  was  to  be  finished,  in  colours,  by  the  tonsor 
of  the  cardinal.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  beenexecu-, 
ted,  and  after  having  been  coloured  by  the  barber,  "  molto 
• "  diligentemente,"  was  honoured  with  a  place  in  one  of 
the  chapels  of  -S.  Pietro  a  Montorio,  at  Rome.  Such  is,  at 
times,  the  wayward  fate  of  genius ;  condemned,  on  one 
occasion,  to  gratify  the  gaze  of  folly  by  erecting  a  statue  of 
snow,  and  on  another,  to  be  the  footstool  for  a  barber  to 
mount  to  immortality. 

I'  The  statue  of  Bacchus  is  (or  lately  was)  in  the  Flo- 
rentine gallery.     It  has  been  engraved  in  the  collection  of 

ancieht 
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c  H  A  P.  a  Roman  gentleman,  and  his  astonishing  produc- 
XXII.    tion  of  the  Madonna  and  dead  Christ,  completed 
1521.     at  the  instance  of  the  cardinal  of  Rohan,  are  the 
Mu  46.  niost  distinguished. 

Emulation  It  was  not,  howcver,  until  the  return  of  Mi- 

betweenMU  chelas-nolo    to  Florence,  about  the  close  of   the 

chelagnolo  o 

andLionardo  ccutury,  that  hc  may  be  said  to  have  started  in  the 

da  Vinci.  *  i  •    i      i  •        •        i   i 

career  of  his  glory,  to  which  he  was  mcited  by  a 
spirit  of  emulation,  and  a  fortunate  concurrence  of 
circumstances.  On  the  ruin  of  Francesco  Sforza, 
and  the  capture  of  Milan  by  the  French,  in  the 
year  1500,  the  celebrated  Lionardo  da  Vinci  quit- 
ted that  city,  where  he  left  many  noble  monuments 
of  his  genius,  and  repairing  to  Florence,  arrived 
there  about  the  same  time  that  Michelagnolo  re- 
turned from  Rome.  "^  The  rising  reputation  of 
Michelagnolo  was  contrasted  with  the  veteran  glory 
of  Lionardo.     Thev  each  felt  the  excellences  of 

the 


.ijjKa^  ic :,; 


ancient  and  modern  statues  by  Domenico  Rossi.  Rom.  1 704, 
and  in  the  third  vokime  of  the  Museum  Florentimwi. 

1  At  what  time  Michelagnolo  returned  to  Florence,  is 
not  precisely  stated  by  his  biographers  ;  but  Condivi  in- 
forms us,  that  at  the  time  he  executed  the  Madonna  for 
the  cardinal  of  Rohan  at  Rome,  he  was  twenty-four  or 
twenty-five  years  of  age  ;  consequently,  as  he  was  born  in 
1474,  his  return  may  be  placed  with  tolerable  accuracy  in 
1499.  This  also  agrees  sufficiently  witli  his  contest  with 
Lionardo  da  Vinci,  which  occurred  soon  afterwards. 
Condivi,   Vita  da  Michelagri,  p.  14.     Ed*  Fer.  1746./o. 
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the  other;  and  they  each  aspired  to  rival  them.  By  c  h  a  p. 
this  collision  the  spark  was  produced,  which  was  ^^^^' 
shortly  to  illuminate  Italy.  The  first  contest  be-  i52l. 
tween  these  illustrious  artists  was  favourable  to  ^t.  46. 
the  credit  of  Michelagnolo.  A  large  block  of 
marble,  to  which  Simone  da  Fiesole,  a  Florentine 
sculptor,  had  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  give  the 
resemblance  of  a  human  figure  of  gigantick  size, 
had  remained  neglected  upwards  of  a  hundred 
years,  and  was  supposed  to  be  irremediably  de- 
formed. The  magistrates  of  Florence  were  desi- 
rous that  this  opprobrium  of  the  art  should  be  con- 
verted to  the  ornament  of  the  city  ;  for  which 
purpose  they  applied  to  some  of  the  most  eminent 
professors  of  the  time,  and  among  the  rest  to 
Lionardo  da  Vinci  and  Michelagnolo.  Lionardo, 
who  had  excelled  in  the  productions  of  the  pencil 
rather  than  of  the  chisel,  hesitated  to  undertake 
the  task,  alleging  that  the  work  could  not  be 
completed  without  supplying  the  defects  with  ad- 
ditional pieces  of  marble.  Michelagnolo  alone 
engaged  to  form  it  into  a  statue  of  one  entire  piece; 
and  under  his  hands  this  shapeless  block  became 

the 


""  Besides  Lionardo  and  Michelagnolo,  Andrea  Contucci, 
an  excellent  artist,  had  been  treated  with  to  undertake  the 
work.  Vasari,  Vite  iii.  203.  The  document  from  the 
publick  records  of  Florence  by  which  this  task  was  in- 
trusted to  Michelagnolo,  is  published  by  Gori,  in  his 
Annotations  on  Condivi,  Ji.  106. 
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c  H  A  P.  the  wonderful  colossal  figure  of  David,  which  was 
XXII.    afterwards  placed  by  order  of  the  magistrates  be- 
1521.    fore  the  gates  of  the  palace  of  justice.     With  such 
Mt.  46.  accuracy  had  he  estimated  the  dimensions  of  this 
celebrated  statue,  that  in  several  parts  of  the  figure 
he  has  left  untouched  the  ruder  labours,  of  his  pre- 
decessor,   upon  which  he  could  not  employ  his 
chisel  without  injury  to  its  proportions. 

rartoons  of        Tlic  spiHt  of  patrouagc,  which,  at  this  time, 
i>isa7^"  **    actuated  the  Florentine  government,  soon  afforded 
these  great  artists  another  opportunity  of  exerting 
their  rival  talents,  in  which  Lionardo  might  justly 
have  flattered  himself   with  a  fairer  prospect  of 
success.     The  magistrates  having  resolved  to  de- 
corate the  council  hall  of  Florence,    with  a  pic- 
turesque representation  of  some  of  the  battles  in 
which  the  republick  had  been  successfully  engaged, 
intrusted  to  Lionardo  and  Michelagnolo,  in  de- 
tached portions,  the  execution  of  this  extensive 
work.  The  subject  proposed  was  the  wars  of  Pisa, 
in  the  result  of  which  the  Florentines  obtained 
the  final  dominion  of  that  place.     The  cartoons, 
or   designs  for  this  purpose,    were  immediately 
commenced.     The  preparations  made  by  each  of 
the  artists,  and  the  length  of  time  employed,  as 
well  in  intense  meditation,  as  in  cautious  execution 
sufficiently  demonstrated  the    importance   which 
they  attached  to  the  result.    From  variety  of  talent, 
or  by  mutual  agreement,  they  each,  however,  chose 
a  different  track.     Lionardo  undertook  to  repre- 
sent 
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sent  a  combat  of  horsemen,  which  he  introduced  chap. 
as  a  part  of  the  history   of  Nicolo  Piccinino,   a    ^^"' 
commander  for  the  duke  of  Milan.     In  this  piece,     ^^^^' 
he  concentrated  all  the  result  of  his  experience,       •      * 
and  all  the  powers  of  his  mind.     In  the  varied 
forms,  and  contorted  attitudes  of  the  combatants, 
he  has  displayed  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  human  body.     In  their  features 
he  has  characterized,  in  the  most  expressive  man- 
ner, the  sedateness  of  steady  courage,  the  vindic- 
tive malevolence  of  revenge,  the  mingled  impres- 
sions   of  hope    and    of  fear,    the   exultation    of 
triumphant  murder,  and  the  despairing   gasp  of 
ineviUible  death.     The  horses  mingle  in  the  com- 
bat, with  a  ferocity  equal  to  that  of  their  riders, 
and  the  whole  was  executed  with  such  skill,  that  in 
the  essential  points  of  conception,  of  composition, 
and  of  oudine,  this  production  has,  perhaps,  sel- 
dom been  equalled,  and  certainly  never  excelled, 
Michelagnolo  chose  a  different   path.      Devoted 
solely  to  the  study  of  the  human  figure,  he  dis- 
dained to  lavish  any  portion  of  his  powers  on  the 
inferiour  representations  of  animal  life.     He  there- 
fore selected  a  moment,  in  which  he  supposed  a 
body  of  Florentine  soldiers,  bathing  in  the  Arno, 
to  have  been  unexpectedly  called  into  action   by 
the  signal  of  battle.     To  have  chosen  a  subject 
more  favourable  to  the  display  of  his  powers,  con- 
sistendy  with  the  task  committed  to  him,    was 
perhaps  impossible.  The  clothed,  the  half-clothed, 
and  the  naked,    are  mingled  in  one  tumultuous 

group. 
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CHAP,  group.  A  soldier  just  risen  from  the  water  starts 
^^^^'  in  alarm,  and  turning  towards  the  sound  of  the 
1521.  trumpet,  expresses  in  his  complicated  action  al- 
Mt.  46.  rnost  every  variety  incident  to  the  human  frame. 
Another,  with  the  most  vehement  impatience, 
forces  his  dripping  feet  through  his  adhesive 
clothing.  A  third  calls  to  his  companion,  w  hose 
arms  only  are  seen  grappling  with  the  rocky  sides 
of  the  river,  which  from  this  circumstance  appears 
to  flow  in  front,  although  beyond  the  hmits  of  the 
picture.  Whilst  a  fourth,  almost  prepared  for  ac- 
tion, in  buckling  round  him  his  belt,  promises  to 
stoop  the  next  moment  for  his  sword  and  shield, 
which  lie  ready  at  his  feet.  It  would  be  as  extra- 
vagant as  unjust  to  the  talents  of  Michelagnolo,  to 
carry  our  admiration  of  this  production  so  far  as 
to  suppose,  with  the  sculptor  Cellini,  that  he  never 
afterwards  attained  to  half  the  degree  of  excellence 
which  he  there  displayed  ;  but  it  may  be  asserted 
with  confidence,  that  the  great  works  which  this 
fortunate  spirit  of  emulation  had  produced,  marked 
a  new  era  in  the  art,  and  that  upon  the  study  of 
these  models,  almost  all  the  great  painters,  who 
shortly  afterwards  conferred  such  honour  on  their 
country,  were  principally  formed.  ' 

On 


^  Neither  of  these  works  was  ever  completedj  and  even 
the  cartoons  have  long  since  been  lost  or  destroyed.     That 
of  Lionardo  was,  however,  engraved  by  Edelinck,  when 
young,  from  an  imperfect  design.     It  has  since  been  en- 
graved 
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On  the  elevation  of  Julias  II.  to  the  pontificate,  chap. 
one  of  the  first  objects  of  his  ambition,  was  to    ^^^^' 
have  his  memory  immortalized  by  the  labours  of     1521. 
the  greatest  sculptor  of  his  time.     He  therefore  -^^t.  46. 
invited  Michelagnolo  to  Rome,  and  engaged  him  Jenrof  the 
by  the  most  liberal  offers,  to  form  for  him  the  "'"'^J'" . ., 

J  '  church  of  Sr. 

design  of  a  sepulchral  monument. '     Tlie  a-reat  p""*  =»' 

o  I  &  Rome. 

artist 


graved  with  less  elegance,  but  from  a  better  model,  and 
published  in  the  Etruria  Fittrlce,  JVo.  xxix.  There  is  also 
a  print  of  a  part  of  the  cartoon  of  Michelagnolo  by  Marc- 
Antonio,  which  was  also  reengraved  by  Agostino  Vene- 
ziano.  This  print  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Grimfieurs. 
The  only  copy  ever  made  of  the  whole  composition  of  the 
cartoon  of  Michelagnolo  is  said  to  have  been  among  the 
pictures  collected  by  the  late  Lord  Leicester,  and  to  be 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk.  "  It  is  a 
"  small  picture  in  oil,  in  chiaro-scuro,  and  the  performance 
"  of  Bastiano  da  S.  Gallo,  surnamed  Aristotile^  from  his 
"  learned  or  verbose  descants  on  that  surprising  work." 
Senvard's  Anecdotes  of  distinguished  persons.,  vol.  iii./i.  IS/. 

t  It  has  been  supposed  that  Julius  II.  called  Michelag- 
nolo to  Rome,  soon  after  his  elevation,  in  the  year  1503, 
V.  Condivi^/i.  16.  But  Bottari  has  observed,  that  the  co* 
lossal  statue  of  David  was  not  erected  at  Florence  until 
1564,  after  which  Michelagnolo  executed  some  other 
works  there,  whence  he  concludes,  that  Julius  did  not  call 
him  to  Rome  until  the.  fourth  ovjifth  year  of  his  pontificate. 
Bottari  is  right  in  his  premises,  but  wrong  in  his  conclu- 
sion.  Michelagnolo  certainly  did  not  quit  Florence  imme- 
diately after  the  accession  of  Julius,  but  his  arrival  at  Rome 
was  certainly  no  later  than  1505,  as  will  appear  from  sub- 
sequent circumstances. 

VOL.  IV.  o    o 
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CHAP,  artist  had  now  found  a  proper  theatre  for  the  display 
^^ii»    of  his  powers.     His  mind  laboured  with  this  fa- 
1521.    vourite  subject.     For  several  months  he  is  said  to 
Mt.  46.  have  brooded  over  it  in  silence,  without  even  tracing 
an  outline ;  but  the  meditations  of  such  a  mind 
are  not  destined  to  be  fruitless,  and  the  result  of 
his  deliberations  appeared  in  a  design,  which  far 
exceeded  in  elegance,  in  grandeur,  in  exquisite 
ornament,  and  abundance  of  statues,  every  monu- 
ment of  ancient   workmanship  or  imperial  splen- 
dour. The  magnanimous  spirit  of  Julius  II.  caught 
new  fire  from  the  productions  of  this  wonderful 
man,  and  it  was  at  this  moment  that  he  formed  the 
resolution  of  rebuilding  the  church  of  St.   Peter, 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  receiving,  and  of  displaying 
to  advantage,  so  happy  an  effort  of  human  powers." 
This  task  he  intrusted  to  his  favourite  architect, 
Bramante  :  and  of  the  designs  formed  by  him  for 
this  purpose,  one  was  selected  by  the  pontiff,  ^vhich 
in  grandeur,  variety,  and  extent,  sui*passed  all  that 

Rome 


"  That  the  inspection  of  this  design  first  suggested  to 
the  pontiff  the  idea  of  rebuilding  St.  Peter's,  is  asserted 
by  Vasari,  vol.  ii.  /i.  83,  and  again,  vol.  iii.  fi.  211.  also 
by  Bottari,  ivi  A'ate  1 .  and  by  Condivi,  Vita  di  Michelag-noloj 
fi.  19.  This  monument,  which  was  not  completed  until 
long  after  the  death  of  the  pontiff,  was  not,  however,  erected 
in  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  Faticano,  but  in  that  of  S.  Pietro 
hi  Finculis,  where  it  yet  remains,  v.  Dr.  Smith's  Tour  to 
(he  Comment,  vol.  ii.  //.  39. 


\ 
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Rome  had  seen  even  in  the  most  splendid  days  of  c  h  a  p. 
the  republick.     The  ancient  cathedral  was  demo-    ^^^^' 
lished  with  an  almost  indecent  rapidity,  insomuch,      1521. 
that  many  valuable  remains  of  art,  and  representa-   -^t.  46. 
tions  and  monuments  of  eminent  men,  were  in- 
discriminately destroyed.      In  a  short  time  the 
modern  church  of  S.  Pietro  began  to  rise  from  the 
ruins  of  the  former  pile,  on  a  scale  yet  more  ex- 
tensive than  it  has  since  been  found  practicable  to 
complete  it.     In  the  execution  of  this  building,  as 
well  as  in  the  design,    Bramante  gave  proofs  of 
the  wonderful  powers  of  his  genius ;  but  the  brief 
limits  of  human  life  are  not  commensurate  with 
such  vast  projects.     Long  after  the  death  of  both 
the  architect  and  the  pontiff,  the  church  of  S.  Pietro 
continued  to  employ  the  abilities  of  the  first  artists 
of  the  time  ;  and  by  the  immense  expenses  which 
it  occasioned  to  the  Roman  see,  became  the  cause, 
or  the  pretext,  of  those  exactions  throughout  Chris- 
tendom, which  immediately  led  the  way  to  that 
irreconcilable    dissension  which  we    have  before 
had  occasion  to  relate. 

Having  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  pontiff 
to  the   design  of  his  monument,    Michelagnolo  [^j;^,,^,^  „,,. 
ensaeed  in  the  execution  of  this  immense  work  «'"i<^rtakes 

00  ^  the  tomb  of 

with  all  the  ardour  which  was  natural  to  him,  and  juUus  11. 
with  all  the  expedition  of  which  so  laborious  a  per- 
formance would  admit.     The  colossal  figure  of 
Moses,    which  yet    occupies  the  centre  of  this 

astonishing 
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CHAP,  astonishing  piece  of  art,  was  soon  completed/  and 

^-xii.    several  other  statues  destined  to  fill  their  proper 

1521.     stations  in  the  monument,  were  either  finished,  or 

Iix,  46.  in  a  state  of  great  forwardness.    The  slow  progress 

of  the  hand  of  art  was,  however,  ill  calculated  to 

correspond  with  the  impatient  temper  and  rapid 

ideas  of  the  pontiff,  who  expected  by  striking  the 

ground  with  his  foot,  to  obtain  the  accomplishment 

of  his  wishes.     As  the  labour  continued,  and  the 

expense  increased,  the  pontiff  became  dissatisfied, 

and  at  length  appeared  indifferent  to  the  completion 

of 


^  This  celebrated  figure  has  given  rise  to  a  literary 
production,  which  has  been  considered  as  scarcely  inferiour 
in  point  of  sublimity  to  the  statue  itself,  and  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation. 

SONNET. 

And  who  is  he,  that  shaped  in  sculptured  stone, 
Sits  giant-like  ?  stern  monument  of  art 
Unparalleled,  whilst  language  seems  to  start 

From  his  prompt  lips  and  we  his  precepts  own  ? 

— 'Tis  Moses  ;   by  his  beard's  thick  honours  known^ 
And  the  twin  beams  that  fi'om  his  temples  dart ; 
'Tis  Moses  ;  seated  on  the  mount  apai't. 

Whilst  yet  the  Godhead  o'er  his  features  shone. 

Such  once  he  looked,  when  ocean's  sounding  wave 
Suspended  hung,  and  such  amidst  the  storm, 
When  o'er  his  foes  the  refluent  waters  roared. 

An  idol  calf  his  followers  did  engrave  ; 

But  had  they  raised  this  awe-commanding  fomvj 
Then  had  they  with  less  guilt  their  work  adored. 
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of  the  work.  The  demands  of  Michelagnolo  for  c  h  a  p. 
the  charge  of  conveying  the  marble  from  the  quar-  xxii. 
ries  of  Carrara  to  Rome  were  treated  with  ne-  1521. 
gleet,  and  when  he  requested  an  interview,  Julius  -^t.  46. 
refused  to  admit  him  into  his  presence.  The 
artist  did  not  long  deliberate  on  the  course  of 
conduct  which  it  became  him  to  adopt.  He  re- 
quested the  attendants  of  the  pope  to  infom  his 
holiness,  that  whenever  he  chose  to  inquire  for 
him,  he  might  seek  him  elsewhere,  and  imme- 
diately taking  his  departure  from  Rome,  he  has- 
tened to  Poggibonzi,  within  the  territories  of 
Florence.  ""  This  decisive  step  equally  surprised 
and  chagrined  the  pontiff.  Five  successive  couriers 
were  despatched  from  Rome  to  pacify  the  artist, 
and  prevail  upon  him  to  return ;  but  all  that  they 
could  obtain  from  him  was  only  a  short  letter  to  the 
pope,  in  which  he  requested  his  pardon  for  having 
so  abruptly  relinquished  his  labours,  which  he  as- 
sured him  he  was  only  induced  to  do  by  being 
driven  from  his  presence ;  a  re^  d  which  his 
faithful  services  had  not  merited. ''  Returning  to 
Florence,  Michelagnolo  employed  himself,  during 
three  months,  in  finishing  his  design  of  the  Car- 
toons in  the  great  hall  of  the  city.  Whilst  he  was 
thus  engaged,  the  pope  despatched  to  the  magistracy 

of 


^   Condivi,  vita  di  Michelagn,  fi.  20. 
■^  Condiviy  vita  di  Michelagn.  fi.  20. 
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c  H  A  P.  of  the  city,  three  sqccessive  briefs,  in  which  he 
XXII.  strenuously  insisted  on  their  sending  Michelagnolo 
1521.  again  to  Rome.  The  violence  and  perseverance 
Mt.  46.  of  the  pontiiF,  whose  character  was  well  known, 
alarmed  Michelagnolo,  who  began  to  entertain 
thoughts  of  quitting  Italy  and  retreating  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  but  at  the  entreaties  of  the  gonfaloniere 
Soderini,  he  at  length  consented  to  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  the  pope  by  returning  once  more  to 
Rome.  The  remonstrances  of  Soderini  to  Mi- 
chelagnolo on  this  occasion,  are  preserved  by  Con- 
divi.  "  Thou  hast  tried  an  experiment  upon  the 
"  pope,"  said  the  gonfaloniere,  "  upon  which  the 
"  king  of  France  would  scarcely  have  ventured. 
"  He  must  not  therefore  be  under  the  necessity  of 
*'  submitting  to  further  entreaties,  nor  must  we 
"  on  thy  account  risk  the  dangers  of  war  and  the 
*'  safety  of  the  state.  Prepare  therefore  to  return, 
''  and  if  thou  hast  any  apprehensions  for  thy  safety 
"  thou  shalt  be  invested  with  the  title  of  our  am- 
"  bassadour,  which  will  sufficiently  protect  thee 
"  from  his  wrath."  ^ 

The  reconciliation  between  Michelagnolo  and 
Julius  took  place  in  the  month  of  November, 
1506,^  at  Bologna,  which  place  had  just  before 

surrendered 


y   Condiviy  vita  di  Michelagn.fi.  21. 
'^  V,  Ante,  chafi.  viii.  vol.  ii.  fi.  49. 
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surrendered  to  the  pontifical  arms.   In  consequence  chap. 
of  the  indisposition  of  the  cardinal  Soderini,  who    xxii. 
was  expected  to  have  been  the  moderator  on  this     i52i. 
occasion,  Michelagnolo  was  introduced  by  one  of  -fit.  46, 
the  bishops,  who  was  attached  to  the  service  of  the  E'^=«»'^/ 

*     '  statue  of  Ju- 

cardinal.     The  artist  submissively  waited  for  the ''us'i**"  bo- 
logna. 
apostolick   benediction ;    but  the  pope,    with  an 

oblique  glance  and  stern  countenance,  exclaimed, 
*'  Instead  of  coming  here  to  meet  us,  thou  hast  ex- 
"  pected  that  we  should  come  to  look  for  thee  !" 
Michelagnolo,  with  due  humility,  was  proceeding 
to  apologize  for  his  precipitancy,  when  the  good 
bishop,  desirous  of  api^easing  the  anger  of  tlie 
pope,  began  to  represent  to  his  holiness,  that  such 
men  as  Michelagnolo  were  ignorant  of  every  thing 
but  the  art  they  professed,  and  were  therefore 
entitled  to  pardon.  The  reply  of  the  pontiff  was 
made  with  his  staff  across  the  shoulders  of  the 
bishop  ;  and  Julius  having  thus  vented  his  wrath, 
gave  Michelagnolo  his  benediction,  and  received 
him  once  more  into  his  favour  and  confidence.''  On 
this  occasion,  that  great  artist  erected,  in  front  of 
the  church  of  S.  Petronio,  at  Bologna,  a  statue  of 
the  pontiff,  in  bronze,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
executed  so  as  to  express,  in  the  most  energetick 
manner,  those  qualities  by  which  he  was  distin- 
guished ;  giving  grandeur  and  majesty  to  the  person, 
and  courage,  promptitude,  and  fierceness  to  the 

counte- 


Condivi,  vita  di  Michelagn,  p,  22^ 
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d'Urbino. 


CHAP,  countenance,  whilst  even  the  drapery  was  remark- 

XXII.   ^|j|g  £qj.  ^I^g  boldness  and  magnificence  of  its  folds. 

1521.    When  Julius  saw  the  model,  and  observed  the 

jEt.  46.  vigour  of  the  attitude,  and  the  energy  with  which 

the  right  arm  was  extended,  he  inquired  from 

the  artist  whether  he  meant  to  represent  him  as 

dispensing  his  benediction  or  his  curse  ;  to  which 

Michelagnolo  prudently  replied,  that  he  meant  to 

represent  him  in  the  act  of  admonishing  the  citizens 

of  Bologna.  In  return,  the  artist  requested  to  knoAV 

from  his  holiness,  whether  he  would  have  a  book 

in  his  left  hand.     "  No,"  replied  Julius,   "  give 

"  me  a  sword.     I  am  no  scholar."  ** 

Raffaeiio  Tlic  complctiou  of  this  statue  employed  Michel- 

agnolo for  sixteen  months,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time  he  repaired  once  more  to  Rome.  He 
there  met  with  a  yet  more  powerful,  although  much 
younger  rival  than  he  had  left  at  Florence,  in  the 
celebrated  Raffaeiio  d'Urbino.  This  distinguished 
painter  Julius  II.  had,  on  the  recommendation  of 
his  architect  Bramante,  'VA'ho  stood  related  to  Raf- 
faeiio, invited  to  Rome  ;  at  which  city  he,  as  well 
as  Michelagnolo,  arri^'ed  in  the  year  1508.''  Raf- 
faeiio, 


b  The  fate  of  this  statue  is  before  related,  chaji.  viii. 
vol.  ii./i.  105. 

'^  It  appears  from  the  narrative  of  Vasari,  that  Raffaeiio 
arrived  at  Rome  before  Michelao-iiolo  returned  from  Bo- 
logna,  after  having  completed  the  statue  of  Julius  II.  Vita 

di 
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laello,  was  now  twenty-five  years  of  age,  havint^  chap. 
been  born  at  Urbino,  in  the  year  1483.    His  father    ^^^^' 
was  a  painter,  and  although  of  no  great  eminence,      '^^i. 
is  supposed  to  have  directed  the  early  studies  of  his  ■^^'  ^^* 
son  in  their  proper  track.      He  was  afterwards 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  Pietro  Perugino,  whom 
he  soon  rivalled  in  execution,  and  surpassed  in 
design.     After  visiting  Citta  di  Castello,  where  he 
exercised  his  talents  with  great  applause,  he  was 
called  to  Siena,    to  assist  the  celebrated  painter 
Pinturicchio,   who   was   employed  by  the  cardi- 
nal Francesco   Piccolomini,  afterwards  Pius   HI. 
to  decorate  the  library  of  the  cathedral  in  that 
city.  Raffaello  had  already  sketched  several  designs 
for  the  work,  and  had  himself  executed  a  part  of 
it,  when  hearing  of  the  cartoons  of  Lionardo  da 
Vinci  and  of  Michelagnolo,  at  Florence,  he  de- 
termined to  pay  a  visit  to  that  place,  where  he 
arrived  in  the  year  1504,  and  is  enumerated  among 
the  young  artists  who  enlarged  their  judgment, 
and   improved  their  taste  from  those   celebrated 
models.^     The  death  of  his  parents  compelled  him 

to 


di  Mtchelagn.  in  vite  de'  Fit  tori,   iii.  219.     v.  Mariette  Ob' 
serv.  sur  la  vie  de  Mich.  .4ng.  fiar  Conditi p.  72. 

d  Vasari  iii.  209.  Ed.  Bottari.     It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  first  edition  of  V^asari,  in  two  volumes, 

Fior. 
VOL.  IV.  p  p 
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CHAP,  to  return  for  some  time  to  Urbino,  for  the  arrange- 

^^^^-    ment  of  his  domestick  concerns^  but  he  soon  after- 

1521.     wards  paid  a  second  visit  to  Florence,  where  he 

JEt.  46.  may  be  said  to  have  completed  his  professional 

education,  and  from  the  labours  of  Masaccio,  in 

the  chapel  of  the  Brancacci,  and  the  works  of  Mi- 

chelagnolo  and  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  to  have  derived 

those  constituent  elements  of  his  design,  which, 

combined  by  the  predominating  power  of  his  own 

genius,  formed  that  attractive  manner  which  unites 

the 


Mor.  1550,  Raffaello  is  not  enumerated  among  the  artists 
who  studied  from  the  cartoons  of  Pisa.    The  painters  there 
mentioned  ai:e  Aristotile  da  San  Gallo,  Ridolfo  GhirJandajo, 
f  rancesco  Granacci,  Baccio  Bandinello,  arid  Alonzo  Beru- 
getto ;  to  whom  are  added   Andrea  del  Saito,  II  Francia 
Bigio,  Jacopo  Sansovino,  II  Rosso,  Maturino,  Lorenzetto> 
II  Tribolo,  Jacopo  da  Pontormo,    and    Perin  del   Vaga, 
That  Raffaello  studied  the  works  of  Michelagnolo,  is,  how, 
ever,  highly  probable,  and   so  far  from  being  derogatory 
to  his  character,  confers  honour  both  on  his  diligence  antl 
his  taste,  as  a  young  man  of  twenty  years  of  age,  eager  to 
obtain   improvement,   and  capable   of  selecting   the    best 
models  of  imitation.     The  judicious  observations  of  M. 
Mariette  on  this  subject,  deserve  the  notice  of  the  reader. 
"  II  est  vi'ai  que  I'un  et  I'autre  etoient  nes  deux  hommes 
''  superieurs ;  m.ais   M.  Ange  est  venu  le  premier,  et  c' 
''  auroit  ete  une  mauvaise  vanite  a  Raphael,  dont  il  Ji'etoit 
"  pas  capable,  que  de negliger d'etudier  avec  tousles  autres 
"  jeunes  peintres  de  son  tems,  d'apres  un  ouvrage,  qui  de 
'  I'aveu  de   tous,  etoit  superieur  a  tout  ce  qui  avoit  encore 
t'  paru."     Mariette^    Observ,  sia-  la  vie  de  Michelang»  par 
Condivi>  fu   72, 
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the  sublime  and  the  graceful,  in  a  greater  degree  chap. 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  productions  of  any  other    ^^^^* 
master.  '^21. 

vEt.  46. 


Soon  after  the  return  of  Michelagnolo  from  Micheiag. 
Bologna  to  Rome,  the  pope,  who  was  well  aware  TencThu 
of  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  lalents,  formed  the  !""'''  '''.'^' 

J  '  CapellaSis- 

resolution  of  decorating  the  chapel  erected  by  his  »"»»• 
uncle,  Sixtus  IV.  with  a  series  of  paintings,  on 
sacred  subjects,  in  a  style  of  grandeur  superiour 
to  any  that  had  before  been  produced.  The  execu- 
tion of  this  immense  work  he  committed  to  Michel- 
agnolo, ^^'ho,  we  are  told,  felt  great  reluctance  in 
undertaking  it,  being  desirous  to  proceed  with  the 
tomb  of  the  pontiff;  and  endeavoured  to  prevail 
upon  the  pope,  rather  to  intrust  it  to  Raffaello, 
who  was  much  more  conversant  than  himself  with 
the  process  of  painting  in  fresco.  It  has  also  been 
said,  that  the  pope  was  prompted  to  engage  Michel- 
agnolo in  this  employ  by  the  envy  or  malignity  of 
the  enemies  of  this  artist,  and  particularly  of  Bra- 
mante,  who  being  well  aware  of  the  superiority 
of  Michelagnolo  as  a  sculptor,  conceived,  that  as 
a  painter,  he  would  be  found  inferiour  to  Raffaello; 
but  imputations  of  this  kind  are  generally  the  result 
of  little  minds,  that  attribute  to  more  elevated 
characters  the  motives  by  which  they  are  them- 
selves actuated;  and  the  instances  of  mutual 
admiration  and  good  will  which  appear  in  the 
conduct  of  Raffaello  and  Michelagnolo  towards 
each  other,  are,  at  least,  a  sufficient  proof  that  they 

were 
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CHAP,  were  both  equally  superiour  to  an  illiberal  jealousy. 
^^^^*    The  pontiff,  who  had  destined  the  talents  of  Raf- 
1521.    faello  to  another  purpose,  would,  however,  admit 
^t.  46.   of  no  apology.     The  paintings   ^ith   m hich  the 
chapel  had  been  decorated  by  the  elder  masters, 
were  immediately  destroyed,  and  the  designs  for 
the  ceiling,  by  Michelagnolo,  were  commenced. 
Conscious,   however,  of  his  inexperience  in  the 
mechanical  part  of  his  art,  he  invited,  from  Flo- 
rence, several  painters  to  his  assistance,  among 
whom  were  Granacci,  Giuliano  Bugiardini,  Jacopo 
di  Sandro,  the  elder  Indaco,  Agnolo  di  Donnino, 
apd  Aristotile  di  San  Gallo ;  who,  for  some  time, 
painted  under  his  directions ;    but  the  efforts  of 
these  secondary  artists  were  so  inadequate  to  his 
own  conceptions,  that  he,  one  morning,  v^holly 
destroyed  their  labours,  and  shutting  the  doors  of 
the  chapel  against  them,  refused  to  admit  them  to 
a  sight  of  him.     From  that  moment,  he  proceeded 
in  his  work  without  any  assistance ;  ha^'ing  even 
prepared  his  colours  with  his  own  hands.     The 
difficulties  which  he  experienced  are  particularly 
noticed  by  his  biographer  Vasari ;   but  they  were 
conquered  by  the  diligence  and  perseverance  of  the 
artist,  who,  on  this  occasion,  availed  himself  of 
the  experience  and  advice  of  Giuliano  da  S.  Gallo. 
When  Michelagnolo  had  completed  one  half  of  the 
work,  the  pontiff  insisted  on  its  being  publickly 
'  shown.     The  chapel  was  accordingly  opened,  the 

scaffolding  removed,  and  in  the  year  1511,  the  po- 
pulace were  gratified  with  the  first  specimen  of  these 

*  celebrated 
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celebrated  works.  The  applauses  bestowed  on  c  h  a  r. 
them,  induced  the  pontiff  to  urge  Michelagnolo  xxii. 
to  proceed  in  the  work,  regardless  of  the  advice  1521. 
ofBramante,  who,  as  we  are  told,  was  now  desi-  ^t.  46. 
rous  that  the  termination  of  it  should  be  intrusted 
to  Raffaello.  As  the  work  approached  its  termi- 
nation, the  eagerness  and  importunity  of  the  pontiff 
increased.  Having  impatiently  inquired  from  the 
artist  when  he  meant  to  finish  it,  and  Michelagnolo 
having  replied,  "When  I  am  able;"  "When 
"lam  able!"  retorted  Julius,  in  great  wrath, 
"  thou  hast  a  mind  then  that  I  should  have  thee 
"thrown  from  the  scaffold!"  After  this  threat, 
the  completion  of  the  work  was  not  long  delayed, 
and  on  the  day  of  All  Saints,  in  the  year  1512,  the 
paintings  were  finally  exposed  to  publick  view ; 
without,  however,  having  recei\'ed  Irom  the  artist 
the  final  touches  of  his  pencil.  The  whole  time 
employed  by  Michelagnolo  in  this  labour,  was 
twenty  months,  and  he  received  for  it,  in  different 
payments,  the  sum  of  three  thousand  crowns. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  attending  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  great  works  in  fresco  of  Michelag- 
nolo, which  yet  remain  in  the  chapel  of  Sixtus  IV. 
although  darkened  by  time,  and  obscured  by  the 
perpetual  use  of  wax  tapers,  in  the  ser\'ices  of  the 
Roman  church.  The  different  compartments  of 
the  ceiling  were  occupied  by  various  subjects  of 
sacred  history  ;  and  on  the  walls  of  the  chapel,  sit, 
jn  solemn  grandeur,  those  sublime  and  terrifick 

figures 
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c  H  A  P.  figures  of  the  sybils  and  prophets,  that  unfold 
^^^^'  ideas  of  form  and  of  character  beyond  the  limits  of 
1521.     common  nature,  and  commensurate  with  the  di- 

J^u  46.  vine  functions  in  which  they  appear  to  be  engaged.^ 
Over  the  altar  piece  is  the  great  picture  of  the 
last  judgment ;  the  master  piece  of  Michelagnolo, 
and  the  admiration  and  reproach  of  future  artists ; 
but  this  immense  offspring  of  labour  and  of  genius^ 
although  requisite  to  complete  the  grand  cycle  of 
divine  dispensation  which  the  artist  had  formed 
in  his  own  mind,  was  not  commenced  until  the 
pontificate  of  Paul  III.  nearly  thirty  years  after 
he  had  terminated  the  earlier  part  of  his  work. 

Paintings  of        Whilst  Michclaguolo  was  thus  employed  by  Ju- 

fhe  vatkan.  l^^s  II.  iu  thc  Sistiuc  cliapcl,  Raffaello  was  engaged 

in  decorating  the  chambers  of  the  Vatican  with 

those  admired  productions,  which  first  displayed  the 

extent  of  his  genius,  and  the  wonderful  fertility  of 

his  invention.     He  commenced  his  labours  in  the 

Camera  della  Segnatura,  with  the  celebrated  pic- 

pictureof     ture,  usually,  but  erroneously,  called  the  dispute 

THeoiogy.    ^^  ^^^  sacramcuts  ;  a  work  so  daring  in  its  design, 

and 


^  To  describe  these  productions  in  adequate  language, 
is  the  province  of  an  artist  only.  If  the  reader  wishes  to 
form  a  proper  idea  of  them,  I  cannot  refer  him  to  a  better 
source  of  information,  than  to  the  third  discourse  of  the 
present  professor  of  painting  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
London,  published  by  Johnson,   1801. 
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and  so  complex  in  its  composition,  as  to  have  chap. 
given  rise  to  various  conjectures  respecting  the  ^^^^' 
intention  of  the  artist.  The  scene  comprehends  1521. 
both  earth  and  heaven.  The  veil  of  the  empyreum  -'E.t.  46. 
is  withdrawn.  The  eternal  Father  is  visible.  His 
radience  illuminates  the  heavens.  The  cherubim 
and  seraphim  surround  him  at  awful  distance. 
With  the  one  hand  he  sustains  the  earth ;  with  the 
other  he  blesses  it.  Below  him,  but  in  another 
atmosphere,  sits  the  son  ;  who,  with  outstretched 
hands  and  a  look  of  extreme  compassion,  devotes 
himself  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  On  one 
side  of  Christ,  sits  the  virgin  mother,  who  adores 
him  ;  on  the  other,  St.  John  tlie  Baptist,  who  in- 
dicates him  as  the  saviour  of  the  world.  The 
great  assembly  of  patriarchs,  prophets,  evangelists, 
and  martyrs,  all  of  whom  are  strongly  characterized, 
are  seated  in  the  beatick  regions  and  enjoy  the  di- 
vine glory.  Among  these,  appears  our  first  parent 
Adam,  now  purified  from  the  effect  of  his  trans- 
gression. Such  is  the  celestial  part  of  this  com- 
position. On  earth,  the  altar  appears  in  the  midst, 
supporting  the  host.  On  each  side  are  arranged 
various  pontiffs,  prelates,  and  doctors  of  the  church, 
whose  writings  have  illustrated  the  great  mystery 
of  the  Trinity.  Their  attention  is  not  du'ccted  to 
the  awful  scene  above,  the  view  of  which  is  inter- 
cepted by  thick  clouds,  but  is  concentrated  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  holy  wafer,  as  the  visible  and 
substantial  essence  of  deity.  The  extremities  of 
the  picture,  to  tjie  right  and  left,  are  filled  by 

groups 
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CHAP,  groups  of  pious  and   attentive  spectators,  among 
x^^^-    which  the  painter  has  introduced  the  portrait  of  his 
1521.    relation  and  patron,  Bramante. 

^t.  46. 

The  high  commendations  bestowed  on  this  pic- 
ture, as  well  at  the  time  it  was  produced,  as  by 
every  one  who  has  since  had  occasion  to  mention 
it,  are  not  beyond  its  merits  ;  ^  yet  to  do  full  justice 
to  the  artist,  some  regard  must  be  had  to  the  state 
of  the  art  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  To  this  may 
be  attributed  the  formality  of  the  design,  by  which 
the  two  sides  of  the  picture  emerge  from  the  cen- 
tre, and  correspond,  perhaps  too  mechanically,  to 
each  other ;  the  barbarous  custom  of  gilding  some 
parts  of  the  work,  in  order  to  produce  a  richer 
effect ;  and  lastly,  the  extraordinary  solecism  of 
introducing  an  extraneous  light,  which  extends 
throughout  the  whole  composition,  and  affects,  in 
the  midst  of  their  concentrated  glory,  the  divine 
characters  there  represented,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  piece ;  an  errour  of  which  artists  of 
much  inferiour  character,  were  soon  aware,  and 
which  Federico  Zuccaro,  in  his  celebrated  picture 

of 


f  It  has  frequently  been  engraved,  particularly  by 
Giorgio  Ghisi  of  Mantua,  in  a  large  print  of  two  sheetSr 
A  sketch  of  it  has  also  lately  been  given  by  Mr,  Duppa, 
in  his  life  of  Raffaello  ;  accompanied  by  several  heads, 
elegantly  engraved  after  drawings  of  the  same  size  as  the 
original  picture,  published  by  Robinsons,  1802,  large  fo. 
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tif  the  Annunciation,  in  the  church  of  the  Jesuits  chap. 
at  Rome,  was  careful  to  avoid.  ^  xxii. 

1521. 

This  representation  of  theology  was  followed  ^'  ^^' 
by  that  of  philosophy,  exemplified  in  the  gymna- 
sium, or  school  of  Athens,  where,  in  a  splendid 
amphitheatre,  the  ancient  philosophers  are  intro- 
duced as  instructing  their  pupils  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  human  knowledge.  Pythagoras, 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  are  characteristically 
distinaruished.  Empedocles,  Epicharmus,  Archy-  . 
tas,  Diogenes,  and  Archimedes,  pursue  their  va- 
rious avocations.  The  presiding  deities  are  Apollo 
and  Minerva,  exhibited  in  their  statues.  A  noble 
youth,  in  a  white  mantle  ornamented  with  gold,  is 
said  to  represent  Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere, 
great  nephew  of  the  pontiff.  Another  youth,  at- 
tentive to  the  demonstrations  of  Archimedes,  is 
supposed  by  Vasari  to  be  the  portrait  of  Federigo, 
marquis  of  Mantua,  who  was  then  at  Rome  ;  and 
in  the  person  of  Archimedes,  the  artist  has  again 

taken 


8  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  order  to  show  his  decided 
intention,  Zuccaro  has,  in  this  work,  represented  the  sun 
rising  in  full  splendour,  a  circumstance  which  produces 
no  effect  of  light  and  shadow  on  the  picture,  the  beams 
of  the  sun  being  absorbed  in  the  superiour  light  which 
issues  immediately  from  the  Deity.  This  picture  is  de- 
scribed by  Vasari,  in  his  life  of  Taddeo,  the  bi'other  of 
Federigo;  Vite^  -col.  iii.  p.  161,  162.  and  has  also  been 
carefully  engraved  by  J.  Sadeler,  15  80. 

vot.  IV  q  q 
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CHAP,  taken  an  opportunity  of  perpetuating  the  likeness  of 

^^^^'    Bramante.     The  subject  of  the  picture,  intended 

1521.    as  a  representation  of  poetry,  is  the  assembly  of 

^t.  46.  Apollo  and  the  muses,  on  the  summit  of  mount 

Poetry.       Pamassus.     The  most  distinguished  characters  of 
ancient  and  modern  times  are  there  introduced. 
The  father  of  epick  poetry,  in  an  attitude  of  great 
dignity,  recites  his  compositions.     Virgil  indicates 
to  Dante  the  track  which  he  is  to  pursue.  Of  living 
authors,  only  Sanazzaro  and  Tebaldeo  are  admitted 
into  these  regions  of  poetick  immortality.     The 
artist  has,  however,  claimed  a  place  for  himself  in 
this  august  assembly.     He  appears  near  to  Virgil, 
crowned  with  laurel,  "  and  is  deservedly  admitted," 
says  his  warm  admirer  Bellori,  "  into  that  Parnas- 
"  sus,  where  he  drank  from  his  infancy  the  waters 
"  of  Hippocrene,  and  was  nursed  by  the  muses 
*'  and  the  graces."  ^     The  representation  of  juris- 
prudence includes   two  distinct  actions,    at  two 

deBcT*^  distant  periods  of  time,  which  are  rendered,  how- 
ever, less  objectionable  by  their  being  separated 
by  the  position  of  the  window.  On  one  side,  sits 
Gregory  IX.  who  delivers  the  decretals  to  an  advo- 
cate of  the  consistory ;  but  under  the  character  of 
that.pontiif,  the  painter  has  introduced  the  portrait  of 
Julius  II.  In  the  cardinals  who  surround  the  pope, 
he  has  also  represented  those  of  his  own  times,  and 

particularly 


h  Bellori,  Descritt,  isfc.  /i,  53. 
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particularly  the  cardinal  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  after-  chap. 
wards  Leo  X.  Antonio  cardinal  del  Monte,  and  the    ^^^^' 
cardinal  Alessandro  Farnese,  afterwards  Paul  III.     '^si. 
On  the  left  side  of  the  window  appears  the  emperour   -^t.  46. 
Justinian,  who  intrusts  the  Pandects  to  Trebonian. 
By  these  incidents,  the  painter  evidently  intended 
to   exhibit  the  establishment    and  completion  of 
civil  and  of  canon  law.     Above  the  window,  the 
virtues  of  prudence,    temperance,  and  fortitude, 
the  indispensable  attendants  on  justice,  are  dis- 
played, in  their  proper  symbols.     The  labours  of 
Raffaello  in  this  chamber,  form  a  complete  series. 
His  object  was  to  exemplify,  in  a  picturesque  man- 
ner, the  four  principal  sciences,  the  guides  and 
instructers  of  human  life.     The  key  to  this,  if  any 
were  wanting,  is  found  in  the  single  figures  painted 
in  circles,  in  the  ceiling,  above  each  picture,  and 
decisively    marking  the    intention   of  the  artist. 
Above  the  representation  of  the  Trinity,  is  the  em- 
blematical figure  of  theology ;  above  the  school 
of  Athens,  that  of  philosophy ;    above  the  Par- 
nassus, poetry  ;  and  above  the  jurisprudence,  that 
of  justice;    four  figures  in    which  the  peculiar 
grace  and  manner  of  the  artist  are  not  less  dis- 
played, than  in  the  more  laborious  compositions 
beneath.      The   basement  and  interstices  of  the 
room    are  richly  ornamented    with  paintings   in 
chiaro-scuro,  executed  after  the  designs  of  Raf- 
faello, by  Fra.  Giovanni  of  Verona ;  among  which 
are  several  emblematical  and  historical  works  illus- 
trating the  same  subjects.     Under  the  arch  of  the 

windo^v 
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CHAP,  window  of  this  chamber,  which  looks  towards  the 
^^^^-    gardens  of  the  Belvedere,  is  yet  inscribed,  Julius 

1521.      II.    LiGUR.      POKT.    MaX.    AnN.     ChR.    MDXI. 
-St.  46.     PONTIFICAT.    SUI.  VII. 

This  precise  period  when  Raffaello  had  finished 
Origin  of  the  the  first  series  of  his  labours   in  the  Vatican,  and 
thcrR°^ffheiL  Michelagnolo  exposed  to  publick  view  a  part  of 
sl^ie  Uy'^the  his  puintuigs  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  recalls  to  con- 
^drnfio!'"  sideration  a  question  which  has  been  discussed  with 
great  \varmth,  and  at  great  extent,  by  the  writers 
on  this  subject ; '    IVIiether  Raffaello  acquired  a 
greater  style  from  observing  the  works  of  Michelag- 
nolo ?  Tnis  contest  originated  with  Vasari,  who 
informs  us  in  his  life  of  Raffaello,  that  when  Mi- 
chelagnolo was  obliged  to  retreat  from  Rome  to 
Florence,  on  account  of  his  dissensions  with  Julius 
II.  in   the    Sistine  chapel,  Bramante,  who  kept 
the  keys  of  the  chapel,  secretly  introduced  his 
relation  Raffaello,  and  allowed  him  the  inspection 
of  the  work  ;   in  consequence  of  which  he  not  only 
painted  anew  the  figure  of  Isaiah  which  he  had  then 
just  finished,  above  the  statue  of  S.  Anna  by  San- 
sovinoj  in  the  church  of  S.  Agostino,  but  after- 
wards 


'  Particularly  by  Vasari,  Condivi,  Bellori,  Giuseppe 
Crespi  in  the  Lettere  Pittoriche,  Bottari  in  his  notes  on 
Vasari,  and  finally  by  Lanzi  with  great  judgment,  but 
perhaps  Avith  too  evident  a  partiality  to  Raffaello. 
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'>4'ards  enlarged  and  improved  his  manner  by  giving  chap. 
it  greater  majesty ;  insomuch,  that  Michelagnolo    ^^"•. 
on  his  return  was  aware,  from  the  style  of  RafFaello,     1 52 1 . 
of  the  transactions  which  had  occurred  during  his  ^^-  4^. 
absence.     On  this  story,  it  must,  however,  be  ac- 
knowledged,   that  litde   reliance  can  be  placed. 
Condivi,  who  is  supposed  to  have  written  the  life 
of  Michelagnolo  under  the  immediate  inspection 
of  that  great  artist,  alludes  to  no  such  circum- 
stance  ;  to  which  it  may  be  added,  that  the  quarrel 
between  Julius  II.    and   Michelagnolo  occurred 
whilst  the  latter  was  employed  in  preparing  the 
tomb  of  the  pontiff,  long  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  works  in  the  Sistine  chapel ;  and  that 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  quitted  Rome  in 
disgust,   after  such  work  was  begun,   although 
Vasari,  in  his  life  of  Raffaello,  promises  to  relate 
such  an  incident,  when  he  treats  on  the  life  of 
Michelagnolo.     So  far,  however,  is  he  from  per- 
forming his  promise,  that  when  he  arrives  at  this 
period  in  the  life  of  Michelagnolo,   he  not  only 
forgets  or  declines  to  relate  this  incident,  but  ex- 
pressly assigns  the  first  sight  which  Raffaello  had  of 
the  Sistine  chapel,  to  the  period  when  Michelagnolo 
publickly  exposed  a  part  of  his  work  ;  fi-om  the 
consideration  of  which,  as  he  then  tells  us,  Raffael- 
lo instantly  changed  his  manner,  and  adopted  the 
great  style  which  he  displayed  in  his  future  produc- 
tions.    We  may  therefore  reject  the  story  of  the 
private  visit  of  Raffaello  to  the  Sistine  chapel,  on 

the 
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c  H  A  P.  the  authority  of  Vasari  himself.  ^  But  the  question 

^ 1_  will  equally  recur  ;   Whether  Raffaello  invigorated 

1521.  and 

J  The  origin  of  Vasaii's  errour  is  discoverable  by  a 
comparison  of  the  original  edition  of  his  lives,  in  1550, 
with  those  which  followed  it.  In  this  first  edition  we  find 
no  account  of  any  quarrel  between  Julius  and  Michelag- 
nolo  respecting  his  tomb ;  but  in  relating  the  circumstances 
attending  the  painting  the  Sistine  chapel,  Vasari  informs 
us,  that  the  pope  was  eager  to  see  the  progress  of  the 
work,  for  which  purpose,  he  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  chapel, 
where  he  was  refused  admittance  by  Michelagnolo.  That 
the  artist  knowing,  however,  the  inflexible  temper  of  the 
pontiff,  and  being  apprehensive  that  some  of  his  attendants 
might  be  induced,  either  by  bribes  or  threats,  to  admit 
him,  pretended  to  quit  Rome  for  a  few  days,  and  gave  the 
keys  to  his  assistants,  with  orders  that  no  one  should  be 
allowed  to  enter,  even  if  it  were  the  pope  himself.  He 
then  shut  himself  up  in  the  chapel,  and  proceeded  with 
his  labours,  when  the  pope  made  his  appearance,  and  was 
the  first  to  mount  the  scafToId ;  but  Michelagnolo,  pre- 
tending not  to  know  him,  saluted  him  with  a  shower  of 
tiles  and  slates,  insomuch  that  he  was  glad  to  effect  his 
escape.  Immediately  afterwards,  Michelagnolo  quitted 
the  chapel,  through  a  window,  and  hastened  to  Florence, 
leaving  the  key  of  the  chapel  with  Bramante.  Vas.  -vol. 
ii.  /z.  963.  Ed.  1550.  Better  information,  or  a  further 
consideration  of  the  subject,  convinced  Vasari  of  his  er- 
rour, and  in  his  subsequent  edition,  he  has,  in  his  life  of 
Michelagnolo,  properly  assigned  the  flight  of  Michelagno- 
lo to  a  former  period,  when  he  was  employed  on  the 
tomb  of  Julius  II.  and  omitted  the  story  of  the  disagree- 
ment in  the  chapel.  Through  inadvertence,  however,  he 
left  the  reference  to  this  incident  in  the  life  of  Raffaello, 

as 
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and  enlarged  his  style  from  the  works  of  Mkhelag-  chap. 
nolo  ?  J±1L^ 

1521. 

Without  engaging  in  a  minute  examination  of  -^^t.  46. 
the  opinions  of  the   many  different  ^\  riters  who  circum. 
have  embraced  opposite  sides  of  this  question,  so  sweofthe 
interesting  to  the  admirers  of  the  fine  arts,*"  it  may  <=°"^'°^«'"'- 
be  sufficient  to  advert  to  two  circumstances  which 
seem  to  be  sufficiently  decisive  of  the  controversy. 
I.  By  a  reference  to  the  works  of  Raffaello ;  even 
as  they  may  be  seen  through  the  medium  of  the 
elder  engravings  by  contemporary  artists,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  perceive  a  gradual  alteration  and  im- 
provement of  his  style,  from  the  meagre  forms 
of  Perugino,  to  the  full,  but  modest  outline  of  his 
riper  productions.     That  this  was  the  result  of 
patient  study  and  judicious  selection,  is  evident 
from  the  visible  gradations  by  which  it  was  formed; 

and 


as  it  originally  stood,  in  which  he  has  been  followed  by 
subsequent  editors :  whence  the  passage  in  which  he 
alludes  to  the  time,  "  che  Michelagnolo  fece  al  papa  nella 
"  capella  quel  romore  e  paura  di  che  parleremo  nella  vita 
"  sua  :  onde  fu  forzato  a  fuggirsi  a  Fiorenza,"  has  no  cor- 
responding passage,  except  by  a  reference  back  again  to 
the  life  of  Raffaello,  in  the  later  editions  of  his  works. 

,,  Bellori  boldly  denies  that  Raffaello  imitated  the  man- 
ner of  Michelagnolo  in  any  respect  whatever  ;  an  assertion 
which  has  been  controverted  with  great  success  by  Crespi, 
Lettere  fiUtoriche^  vol.  n,  fi.  123. 
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CHAP,  and  what  master  of  this  period  was  so  deserving 
^xii.  of  being  studied  by  Raffaello  as  Michelagnolo  ?  It 
1521.  ■^vas  to  this  circumstance  that  Michelagnolo  himself 
Mt.  46.  referred,  with  equal  truth  and  delicacy,  when  he 
said,  that  Raffaello  did  not  derive  his  excellence 
so  much  from  nature,  as  from  persevering  study ; 
an  expression  which  has  been  considered  as  unjust 
to  the  pretensions  of  the  Roman  artist,  but  which, 
on  the  contrary,  confers  on  him  the  highest  praise. 
IL  The  expression  attributed  by  Condivi,  to  Raf- 
faello, without  contradiction  by  other  writers,  that 
he  thanked  God  that  he  had  been  born  in  the  time 
of  Michelagnolo,  is  a  sufficient  indication  that  he 
had  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  his  great  con- 
temporary, and  refers  to  the  opportunities  which 
had  been  afforded  him,  of  improving  his  style  by 
the  study  of  them,  as  well  in  his  youth  at  Florence, 
as  in  his  riper  years  at  Rome.  The  study  of  Raf- 
faello was  not,  however,  imitation,  but  selection. 
The  works  of  Michelagnolo  were  to  him  a  rich 
magazine;  but  he  rejected  as  well  as  approved. 
The  muscular  forms,  daring  outlines,  and  ener- 
getick  attitudes  of  the  Florentine  artist,  were  har- 
monized and  softened,  in  the  elegant  and  graceful 
productions  of  the  pencil  of  Raffaello.  It  is  thus, 
that  Homer  was  imitated  by  Virgil ;  and  it  is  thus 
that  genius  always  attracts  and  assimilates  with  itself 
whatever  is  excellent,  either  in  the  works  of  nature 
or  the  productions  of  art. 

The 
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The  labours  of  Raffaello  in  tlie  Camera  della  chap. 
Segnatura,  had  obtained  the  full  approbation  of  the    ^'^^^- 
pontiff^  and  a  second  apartment  contiguous  to  the     I52i. 
former,    was  destined   to  receive  its   inestimable    -^t.  46. 
ornaments  from  his  hand.     The  subject  first  cho-  Hdlodorj*. 
sen  by  Raffaello  was  the  story  of  Heliodorus,  the 
prefect  of  king   Saleucus,   who,    whilst  he  was 
employed  in  plundering  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  of 
the  treasures  intended  for  the  support  of  the  widows 
and  orphans,  was  assailed  by  a  formidable  warriour 
and  two  celestial  youths,    whom  the  prayers  of 
Onias,  the  high  priest,  had  called  to  his  aid.    The 
pencil  is  no  less  the  instrument  of  flattery  than  the 
pen,  and  in  this  piece  the  artist  is  supposed  to  have 
alluded  to  the  conduct  of  Julius  II.  who  had  driven 
the  tyrants  and  usurpers  of  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter  from  their  possessions,  and  united  them  with 
those  of  the  church.'     This  idea  is  confirmed  by 
the  introduction  of  the  pontiff,  as  being  witness  of 
this  miraculous  interposition.     He  is  carried  in  his 
chair  of  state,  and  is  surrounded  by   numerous 
attendants,  in  some  of  whom  the  painter  has  repre- 
sented the  portraits  of  his  friends.  Among  these  are 
the  celebrated  engraver  Marc- Antonio  Raimondi, 
one  of  the  disciples  of  Raffaello,  and  Giampietro 
de'  Foliari,  secretary  of  the  petitions  to  the  Roman 
see.     Over  the  window  which  occupies  part  of 
another  side  of  the  apartment,    the  painter  has 

represented 


,  Belloriy  descritt.  fi.  67.  71. 
VOL.  IV.  H  r 
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CHAP,  represented  the  celebration  of  the  Mass  at  Bolsena; 

^^^^'    in  which,  to  the  conflision  of  the  incredulous  priest 
1521.    ^rjiQ  officiated  at  the  altar,  the  holy  wafer  miracu- 

iEt.  46.  lously  dropped  blood.  In  this  piece  also  the  pontiff 
is  introduced,  kneeling  in  prayer,  and  intent  on  the 
celebration  of  the  mass.  He  is  attended  by  two 
cardinals  and  two  prelates  of  the  court,  probably 
friends  of  the  artist,  although  the  resemblances  are 
now  no  longer  known.  In  these  works  Raflfaello 
demonstrated,  that  with  a  grander  character  of 
design,  he  had  also  acquired  a  greater  knowledge 
of  the  effects  of  light  and  shadow,  and  a  more  per- 
fect harmony  of  colour ;  insomuch,  that  he  may 
justly  be  said  to  have  united  and  exemplified  in 
himself,  at  this  period,  all  the  great  requisites  of 
the  art. 

Leo  x.en.  Such  was  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in 
chdagHoioto  these  pursuits,  and  such  the  state  of  them  in  the 
church  of's.  city  of  Rome,  when  Leo  X.  was  called  to  the 
Lorenzo  at    pontifical  throuc.     One  of  tlie  earliest  objects  of 

Florence.         *  •  r     i  •  rr  i 

the  attention  of  the  new^  pontiff  was  the  rebuild- 
ing, in  a  most  spleiidid  manner,  the  church  of  S. 
Lorenzo  at  Florence,  for  which  purpose  he  resolved 
to  avail  himself  of  the  great  architectural  talents 
of  Michelagnolo,  who  was  then  employed  under 
the  cardinals  LDrenzo  Pucci  and  Leonardi  Grossi, 
,  in  finishing  the  tomb  of  Julius  II.  A  model  was 
accordingly  prepared,  and  Michelagnolo  was  direct- 
ed to  proceed  to  Florence,  and  take  the  sole  direc- 
tion of  the  work.     He  was,  however,    unwilling 

to 
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to  relinquish  an  undertaking,  which  he  perhaps  chap. 
considered  as  more  worthy  of  his  talents,  and  cnde-  Ji^^ili, 
voured  to  excuse  himself  to  the  pontiff,  by  alleging  ^^21. 
that  he  stood  engaged  to  the  two  cardinals  to  com- 
plete the  tomb.  Leo,  however,  informed  him, 
that  he  should  take  it  upon  himself  to  satisfy  them 
in  this  respect,  and  Michelagnolo,  contrary  to  his 
wishes,  was  obliged  to  repair  to  Florence.  Genius 
resembles  a  proud  steed,  that  whilst  he  obeys  the 
slightest  touch  of  the  kind  hand  of  a  master,  revolts 
at  the  first  indication  of  compulsion  and  of  restraint. 
Every  incident  became  a  cause  of  contention  be- 
tween the  artist  and  his  patron.  Michelagnolo 
preferred  the  marble  of  Carrara ;  the  pope  directed 
him  to  open  the  quarries  of  Pietra  Santa,  in  the 
territories  of  Florence,  the  material  of  which  was 
of  a  hard  and  intractable  kind.""  The  artist  had 
called  on  the  envoy  of  the  pope  for  a  sum  of  money, 
and  finding  him  engaged,  had  not  only  refused  to 
wait  for  it,  but  when  it  was  sent  after  him  to  Car- 
rara, had  rejected  it  with  contempt."  Under  these 
discouraging  circumstances,  the  proposed  building 
made  but  litde  progress.  The  ardour  of  the  pon- 
tiff was  chilled  by  the  cold  reluctance  of  the  artist. 
During  the  life  of  Leo,  the  work  did  not  proceed 

beyond 


«»  Condiviy  Vita  di  Michelagnolo^  fi.  30,  31* 

"  Vasari,    Vita  di  Michelagnolo,    Vite   de*  Pittori,  iii. 
233. 
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CHAP,  beyond  the  basement,  and  a  single  column  of  mar- 
^^^^-    ble  brought  from  Carrara,  served  only  as  a  memo- 
1521.     Ym\  of  the  unfortunate  disagreement  which  had 
prevented  the  erection  of  this  splendid  fabrick.    In 
fact  the  talents  of  Michel agnolo  owe  litde  to  the 
patronage  of  Leo  X.  the  interval  of  whose  ponti- 
ficate forms  the  most  inactive  part  of  the  life  of 
that  great  artist.     A  few  models  and  designs  for 
ornaments  of  internal  architecture,  are  the  principal 
works  which  the  vigilance  of  his  historians  has 
been  able  to  discover  during  that  period ;  and  it 
was  not  until  after  the  death  of  the  pontiff  that 
Michelagnolo  returned  to  his  favourite  task,  the 
completion  of  the  tomb  of  Julius  II.  and  com- 
menced under  the  directions  of  Clement  VII.  those 
splendid  monuments  for  the  chiefs  of  the  Medici 
family,  which  have  conferred  greater  honour  on 
himself,  than  on  those  for  whom  they  were  erected. 

Raffaeiio  Tlic  iudlvldual  who,  as  an  artist,  forms  the  chief 

proceeds  in  , 

painting  the  glory  of  thc  poutificatc  of  Leo  X.  is  the  accom- 
the'Tatkan.  plislicd  Raffacllo;  who,  uniting  to  an  elevated  genius 
and  a  great  variety  of  talents  the  most  engaging 
modesty  and  complacency  of  manner,  attracted  in 
an  eminent  degree  the  favour  and  munificence  of 
the  pontiff.     Under  such  patronage,    the  works 
already  commenced  in  the  chambers  of  the  Vati- 
can, proceeded  with  increased  ardour.     The  first 
subject  in  wliich  Raffaello  engaged,  after  the  eleva- 
picture  of    tion  of  Leo  X.  was  the  representation  of  Attila 
^"''^'        king  of  the  Huns,  opposed  and  driven  from  It^ly, 

by 
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by  the  admonitions  of  the  sainted  pontiff  Leo  III.  chap. 
which  occupies  one  of  the  sides  of  the  apartment    ^^^^' 
in  which  Raffliello   had    before    represented   the     1^2 1. 
Heliodorus  and  the  miracle  at  Bolsena.     The  con-      ^* 
ception  of  this  picture  affords  a  decisive  proof, 
that  Raffaello  combined  the  fancy  of  the  poet  with 
the  skill  of  the  painter.     He  saw,  that  to  have  exhi- 
bited  a  fierce  and  exasperated  warrioiir  retiring 
with  his  army  at  the  pacifick  admonition  of  a  priest, 
could  only  have  produced  an  insipid  and  uninte- 
resting effect.     But  how  greatly  is  this  incident 
dignified,  how  much  is  its  importance  increased, 
by  the  miraculous  interposition  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,   the  chief  protecting  saints  of  the  Roman 
church,  who  descending  through  the  air  in  mena- 
cing attitudes,  although  visible  only  to  the  monarch, 
inspire  him  with  that  terrour,  which  the  astonished 
spectators  attribute  to  the  eloquence  and  courage 
of  the  pontiff!"  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  this 
incident  detracts  from  the  merits  of  S.  Leo,  whose 
character  and  conduct  derive  from  such  auxiliaries 
higher  honours,  than  the  display  of  any  mortal 
talents  could  bestow.     That  which  appears  to  the 
faithful  believer  as  a  miracle,  is,  however,  in  the 
eye  of  the  discriminating  critick,  only  an  elegant 
and  expressive  allegory,  by  which  the  artist  insi- 
nuates 


o  The  Attila  has  been  engraved,  not  only  from  the  pic- 
ture, but  from  the  original  design  of  Raffaello,  v.  Bottartj 
nota  al  Fasari,  ii.  1Q9. 
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CHAP,  nuates  that  on  this  important  occasion,  the  pontiff 

XXII.    was  actuated  by  the  genuine  spirit  of   religion, 

1521.    and  a  true  regard  for  the  honour  and  safety  of  the 

jEl  46.  Christian  church.    In  such  instances  the  sister  arts 

assimilate  with  each  other,  and  the  pic tur a  loqueJiSy 

and  the  muta  poesis^  ai'e  synonimous  terms. 

All  the  powers  of  mind  and  of  mechanism  dis- 
ca*  purpose  playcd  by  Raffaello  in  this  picture,  are,  however, 
explained  ^^^j^  ^^  subordiuatc  instruments  of  one  great  pur- 
pose ;  that  of  flattering  the  reigning  pontiff.  Even 
S.  Leo  himself,  and  his  dignified  attendants  be- 
come only  supposititious  personages,  intended  to 
immortalize  Leo  X.  and  the  cardinals  and  prelates 
of  his  court,  whose  portraits  are  actually  substi- 
tuted for  those  of  their  predecessors,  in  the  honours 
and  dignities  of  the  Roman  see.  Here  a  new 
allegory  commences,  which  has  hitherto  wholly 
escaped  the  observation  of  the  numerous  com- 
mentators on  these  celebrated  productions.  To 
have  represented  Leo  X.  as  living  in  the  time  of 
Leo  in.  would  have  been  an  anachronism.  To 
have  exhibited  him  as  miraculously  expelling  At- 
tila  from  Italy,  would  have  been  a  falsehood.  But 
Attila  himself  is  only  the  type  of  the  French 
monarch  Louis  XII.  whom  Leo  had,  within  the 
first  months  of  his  pontificate,  devested  of  the 
state  of  Milan,  and  expelled  from  the  limits  of 

Italy. 
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Italy.''     Here  the  allegory  is  complete;  and  here  chap. 
we  discover  the  reason,  why,  amidst  the  real  or    ^^^^' 
fictitious  transactions  of  past  ages,  this  particular     1521. 
incident  should  have  been  selected  for  the  pencil    ^t.  46. 
of  the  artist,  and  why  he  has  chosen  to  treat  it  in 
the  manner  already  described. 

The  liberation  of  St.  Peter  from  prison  by  the  Liberation  «f 
interposition  of  an  angel,  was  the  next  subject  ^*-  ^"""• 
which  Raifaello  undertook.  This  picture  is  oppo- 
site to  that  of  the  mass  of  Bolsena,  and  over  the 
window  of  the  apartment  which  looks  towards  the 
Belvedere.  Flights  of  marble  steps  seem  to  ascend 
on  each  side  the  window  to  the  prison,  which  is 
illuminated  by  the  splendour  of  its  heavenly  visi- 
tant, 


p  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  triumph  of 
Camillus,  represented  at  Florence,  in  the  year  1514,  was 
intended  to  commemorate  the  same  event,  -v.  ante,  chafi, 
xii.  vol.  ii.  //.  376.  The  above  construction  of  the  intention 
of  the  artist,  in  the  picture  of  Attila,  may  receive  further 
confirmation  from  a  Latin  poem  of  Lilio  Gregorio  Gyraldi, 
which  purports  to  be  a  hymn  to  Saint  Leo,  but  which  is, 
in  fact,  intended,  like  the  picture,  to  celebrate  the  conduct 
of  Leo  X.  in  expelling  the  French  from  Italy.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  this  poem  was  written  before  the  picture  of 
Raffaello  was  painted,  as  otherwise  its  author  would  scarcely 
have  omitted  so  striking  and  poetical  an  incident,  as  the 
appearance  of  the  two  heavenly  auxiliaries  ;  an  incident 
not  related  in  the  legend,  but  devised  by  the  painter,  to 
express,  in  a  poetical  manner,  the  effects  of  the  pontiff's 
exhortations. 
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CHAP  tant,  who  with  one  hand  gently  awakes  the  sleeping 
XXII.  saint,  and  with  the  other  points  tovv^ards  the  door 
1521.  already  open  for  his  escape.  In  this  piece  the  artist 
Mt.  46.  alludes,  as  Bellori  expressly  informs  us,  to  the 
capture  of  Leo  X.  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  and 
to  his  subsequent  liberation.  "^  In  four  compart- 
ments of  the  ceiling,  formed  by  arabesque  orna- 
ments in  chiaro-scuro,  executed  before  Raffaello 
commenced  his  labours  and  which  he  left  untouch- 
ed, he  has  introduced  four  subjects  of  scripture 
history.  Over  the  picture  of  Heliodorus  is  the 
representation  of  the  Eternal  Father,  who  promises 
to  Moses  the  liberation  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
Over  that  of  Attila  is  Noah  returning  thanks  to 
God  after  the  deluge.  Over  the  mass  of  Bolsena 
is  the  sacrifice  of  Abraham ;  and  over  the  libera- 
tion of  St.  Peter,  the  dream  of  Jacob,  with  the 
angels  ascending  and  descending.  Above  the 
window  of  this  apartment,  which  looks  towards 
the  Belvedere,  yet  remain  the  arms  of  Leo  X.  \^  ith 
the  inscription,   leg  x.  font.  max.  anno.  chr. 

MDXIV.  PONTIFICATUS  SUI.  II. 


Works  exe- 


The  reputation  which  Raffiiello  had  acquired  by 
cuted  by  Raf. the  first  part  of  his  works  in  the  Vatican,  occa- 

taello  for  .  pi'  •!  i 

Agostino      sioned  the  productions  of  his  pencil  to  be  sought 
'"'"         after  with  eagerness  by  the  prelates  and  wealthy 

inhabitants 


1   Bellori  descritt.  fi,  97. 
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inhabitants  of  Rome.     Of  these  no  one  displa3'ed  chap. 
greater  earnestness  to  obtain  them  than  the  opulent    ^^J^* 
merchant  Agostino  Chigi,  who  in  his  admiration     '^^'* 
and  munificent  encouragement  of  Raffaello,  almost  * 

vied  with  the  pontiff  himself.  ■"     Even  under  the 

pontificate 


r  Of  the  liberality  of  Agostino  towards  the  professors 
of  literature,  some  account  has  already  been  given  in  this 
work,  antcj  chafi.  xi.  vol.  ii./z.  308.     It  is  remarkable,  that 
Agostino  had  supported  his  credit  for  integrity  and  ability, 
and  had  enjoyed  the  favour  of  several  successive  pontiffs. 
Under  Alexander  VI.  he  is  said  to  have  converted  even  his 
silver  plate  into  coin,  for  the  use  of  Cesar  Borgia,  on  his 
expedition  into  Romagna.     He  acted  not  only  as  banker, 
but  as  superintendent  of  the  finances  to  Julius  II,  who  ho- 
noured him  by  a  sort  of  adoption  into  the  family  of  Ro- 
vere.     But  it  was  not  only  in  his  patronage  of  letters  and 
of  the  arts,  that  Agostino  emulated  the  Roman   pontiffs  ; 
he  vied  with  them  also  in  the  luxury  of  his  table,  and  the 
costly  and  ostentatious  extravagance  of  his  feasts.     On  the 
baptism  of  one  of  his  children,  he  is  said  to  have  invited 
Leo  X.  with  the  whole  college  of  cardinals  and  the  foreign 
ambassadours  at  Rome,  to  an  entertainment,  in  which  he 
provided   the  greatest  delicacies,  and  among  the  rest,  se- 
veral dishes   of  parrots'  tongues.,  variously  cooked.     The 
plates,  goblets,  and  vessels,  were   all  of  wrought  silver, 
and  when  once  used,  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  which 
flowed  near  the  house.     If  we  may  credit  Paullus  Jovius, 
Agostino  was  one  of  the  admirers  of  the  beautiful  Imperia. 
V.  ante  chafi.  xi.  vol,  ii.  ji.  278.     For  these  anecdotes   the 
reader  will  find  the  authorities  in  Bayle,  Diet.  Histor.  Art. 
Chigi ;  observing,  however,  that  the  authors  whom  he  cites 
are,  as  is  usual  with    him,   of  very  doubtful  authority. 
VOL.  IV.  s  s  -       After 
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CHAP,  pontificate  of  Julius  II.  Agostino  had  prevailed 
^^^^'    upon  RafFaello  to  execute  for  him,  in  his  newly 
1521.    erected  and  elegant  mansion  in  the  Transtevere, 
Mt.  46.  now  called  the  Farnesifia,  a  picture  in  fresco,  re- 
presenting Galatea  born  in  a  car  over  the  waves  by 
dolphins,    and    surrounded  by    tritons    and   sea 
nymphs. '      This  was    soon  afterwards  followed 
by  the  paintings  in  the  family  chapel  of  Agostino, 
erected  by  him  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  della 
Pace  at  Rome.     In  this  work,  which,  if  we  may 
believe  Vasari,  was  commenced  by  Raffaello  after 
he  had  seen  the  productions  of  Michelagnolo  in 
the  Sistine  chapel,  ^  he  undertook,  as  if  in  emu- 
lation of  that  great  man,  to  represent  the  prophets 
and  sybils,  in  which  he  united  a  grander  style  of 

design 


After  the  death  of  Agostino,  the  family  of  Chigi  were 
driven  from  Rome  by  Paul  III.  who  seized  upon  their  man- 
sion in  the  Transtevere,  and  converted  it  into  a  sort  of  ap- 
pendage to  the  Farnese  palace,  whence  it  has  since  been 
called  the  Farnesina.  But  in  the  ensuing  century,  the 
family  of  Chigi  rose  to  pontifical  honours  in  the  person  of 
Alexander  VII.  Fabio  Chigi ;  who  established  it  in  great 
credit,  without,  however,  restoring  to  it  the  family  man- 
sion, which  has  descended  with  the  possessions  of  the 
Farnese  to  the  king  of  Naples,  to  whom  it  now  belongs. 

s  The  print  engraved  from  this  picture  by  Marc-An- 
tonio, is  rare  and  valuable.  It  has  also  been  engraved  by- 
several  subsequent  artists,  but  in  a  much  inferiour  style. 

^   Vasari^   Vite  de'  Piilori,  ii.  104. 
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desit^  than  he  had  before  displayed,  with  a  greater  chap. 
perfection    of    colouring;    insomuch    that    these    ^^^^' 
pieces  are  enumerated  amongst  the  most  exquisite     i52i. 
productions  of  his  pencil."     In  the  intervals  of  his  -*^t.  46. 
engagements  with  Leo  X.  Raffaello  returned  to  the 
house  of  his  friend  Agostino,  where  he  decorated 
one  of  the  apartments  with  the  history  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche,  in  a  series  of  pictures,  and  repre- 
sented in  the  ceiling  in  two  large  compartments, 
the  complaint  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  against  each 
other  to  Jupiter,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
deities,  and  the  marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche. '' 
This  labour  was,   however,  frequently  interrupted 
by  the  occasional  absence  of  the  artist,  who  being 
passionately  enamoured  of  a  beautiful  young  wo- 
man, the  daughter  of  a  baker  in  Rome,  whence 
she  was  usually  called  La  Fornarina,    deserted 
his  occupation  for  the  sake  of  her  society ;  a  cir- 
cumstance 


«  This  highly  commended  work  has  never  been  well 
engraved,  and  having  now  been  injured  from  want  of  care, 
and  retouched  by  inferiour  hands,  may  be  considered  as 
lost  to  the  world. 

^  In  this  work  Raffaello  is  supposed  to  have  been  as- 
sisted by  some  of  his  scholars.  Some  parts  of  it  have 
been  engraved  by  Marc-Antonio  or  his  pupils,  and  the 
•whole  of  it  by  Cherubino  Alberti,  by  Audran,  and  by  Ni- 
colo  Dorigny,  v.  Bottari  note  on  Vasarin.  122.  Dr.  Smith 
has  given  a  full  account  of  this  celebrated  work,  in  his 
Tour  on  the  continent,  vol.  \\.  /».  2., 
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CHAP,  cumstance  of  which  Agostino  was  no  sooner  aware, 
x^^^'  than  he  prevailed  upon  her  to  take  up  her  abode 
1521.  in  his  house,  and  Raffaello  in  her  presence  proceed- 
iEt.  46.  ed  in  his  work  with  great  diligence.'*'  Nor  was 
it  as  a  painter  only  that  Raffaello  devoted  his  talents 
to  the  service  of  his  friend.  As  an  architect  he 
furnished  Agostino  with  the  designs  from  which 
he  erected  his  before  mentioned  chapel,  and  even 
favoured  him  with  a  drawing  for  the  elevation  of 
his  stables.  He  also  undertook  to  superintend 
the  execution  of  a  magnificent  sepulchre,  which 
Agostino,  in  imitation  of  Julius  II.  was  desirous 
of  having  prepared  in  his  own  life  time,  and  which 
was  intended  to  have  been  erected  in  his  chapel. 
The  workmanship  was  intrusted  to  the  sculptor 
Lorenzetto,  who  executed  two  figures  in  marble 
as  a  part  of  the  sepulchre,  after  models  said  to 
have  been  furnished  by  Raffaello,  when  the  further 
progress  of  it  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  both 
Raffaello  and  his  patron.  '^  One  of  these  figures  is 
the  celebrated  statue  of  Jonah,  which  is  allowed 
to  exhibit  a  degree  of  excellence  scarcely  exceeded 
by  the  finest  remains  of  ancient  art.  ^  To  this  pe- 
riod 


w   Vasari,   File  dc'  JPiitori,  ii.  122. 

*  These  events  were  not  far  distant  from  each  other  i 
Agostino  having  died  at  Rome,  on  the  tenth  day  of  April, 
1520..  V.  Fabron.  Vita  Leon.  x.  in  adnot.   137.  p.  313. 

y  The  statue  of  Jonah,  with  the  other  statue  which 

was 
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riod  of  the  life  of  Raffl\ello  may  be  assigned  the  c  h  a  p. 
production  of  many  of  his  pictures  in  oil,  which    xxii. 
were  eagerly  sought  after,  not  only  in  Rome,  but     1521. 
in  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  have  since  formed  the  ^^-  '*^- 
chief  ornaments  of  the  most  celebrated  cabinets  in 
Europe.     Nor  did  he  less  distinguish  himself  by 
the  excellence  of  his  portraits,  in  which  the  utmost 
degree  of  truth  and  of  nature  was  embellished  by 
that  ineffable   grace,    which,    like   the   splendour 
that  surrounds  the  pictured  features  of  a  saint, 
gives  to    all    his  works  a  character  of  divinity. 
Among  these  his  portrait  of  Leo  X.  attended  by 
the  cardinals  Giulio  de'  Medici  and  Luigi  Rossi, 
is  eminently  distinguished ;  and  the  applauses  be- 
stowed for  nearly  three  centuries  on-  this  picture, 
whilst  it  remained  in  the  ducal  gallery  at  Florence, 
will  now  be  reechoed  from  another  part  of  Eu- 
rope. ' 

These 


was  not  finished  by  Lorenzetto,  occupy  two  niches  in  front 
of  the  Chigi  chapel,  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  dd Pofiolo^ 
at  Rome ;  the  other  two  niches  being  filled  with  statues  by 
Bernini.  In  their  unbounded  admiration  of  the  statue  of 
Jonah,  the  Italians  have  been  rivalled  by  many  accom- 
plished strangers  who  have  visited  Italy,  and  been  struck 
with  the  exquisite  design  and  perfect  style  of  execution 
which  this  performance  displays.  A  very  particular  and 
animated  description  of  it  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Smith's 
Tour  on  the  Conlinent,  vol.  u./i.  23. 

^  This  picture  must  have  been  painted  between  the 
years  1517  and   1519;  »s  it  was  only  during  that  time 

that 
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CHAP.       These  engagements  did  not,  however,  prevent 
XXII.    this  indefatigable  artist  from  prosecuting  his  labours 
1521.    in  the  Vatican,  and  a  third  apartment  was  destined 
^t.  46.  by  Leo  X.  to  receive  its  ornaments  from  his  talents; 
but  human  efforts  have  their  limits ;  and  Raffaello, 
whilst  he  furnished  the  designs,    and  diligently- 
superintended  die  execution  of  the  work,  frequent- 
ly erivinsf  the  last  finish  with  his  own  hand,  found 

Roman  /    &  &  •    .  r- 

schooiof  arc.  it  ncccssarv  to  employ  young  artists  ot  promising 
talents  in  the  more  laborious  parts  of  the  under- 
taking. Hence  ai'ose  the  school  of  Raffaello,  or, 
as  it  has  usually  been  denominated  in  the  annals  of 
painting,  the  Roman  school  of  design ,  the  profes- 
sors of  which,  without  emulating  the  bold  contours 
of  the  Florentine  artists,  or  the  splendid  tints  of 
the  Venetians,  have  united  with  chastity  of  design, 
an  appropriate  gravity  of  colouring,  and  displayed 
a  grace,  and  a  decorum,  not  less  interesting  than 
the  more  obtrusive  excellences  of  their  rivals. 
The  subjects  represented  in  this  apartment  are 
selected  from  the  history  of  those  distinguished 
pontiffs,  who  had  born  the  same  name  as  the  reign- 
ing pope.  The  coronation  of  Charlemagne  by  Leo 
in.  and  the  justification  of  the  same  pontiff  from 
the  accusations  preferred  against  him  to  that  mo- 
narch, occupy  two  sides  of  the  room.     The  other 

two 


that  Rossi  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  the  purple.     It  now 
forms  a  part  of  the  immense  collection  of  the  Louvre. 
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two  exhibit  the  victory  of  S.  Leo  IV.  over  the  Sa-  chap. 
racens,  at  tlie  port  of  Ostia,  and  the  miraculous    x^^^* 
extinction  of  the  conflagration  in  the  Borgo  Vecchio     1521. 
at  Rome ;    incidents  which  we  may  be  assured  ^''^'  ^^* 
were  not  selected,  without  a  reference  to  the  views 
and  conduct  of  the  reigning  pontiff;  who  in  raising 
these  monuments  to  the  memory  of  his  illustrious 
predecessors,  meant  to  prepare  the  way  to  the  more 
direct  celebration  of  the  transactions  of  his  own 
life  ;  ^  but  the  time  was  fast  approaching  which 
terminated  these  magnificent  designs  ;  and  the  ac- 
tions  of  Leo  X.  were  destined  to  be  commemorated 
in  another  place,  and  by  a  much  inferiour  hand.  ^ 

The 


*  This  apartment  was  finuhed  in  the  year  1517,  as 
appears  by  the  inscription  over  the  window  towards  the 
Belvedere,  where  under  the  arms  of  Leo  X.  we  read 

Leo  X.  Pont.  M.  Pontificatus 

Anno  Christi.  sui  anno 

Mcccccxvii.  im. 

^  The  grand  duke  Cosmo  I.  employed  Giorgio  Vasari, 
the  historian  of  the  painters,  to  represent,  in  fresco,  on 
the  walls  of  his  palace  at  Florence,  the  achievements  of  the 
family  of  Medici,  commencing  with  the  elder  Cosmo, 
Pater  Patrice,  proceeding  through  those  of  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent,  Leo  X.  Clement  VIL  the  duke  Alessandro, 
Giovanni,  captain  of  the  Bande  JVere,  and  terminating 
with  those  of  Cosmo  L  Of  this  immense  labour  Vasari 
has  himself  left  an  account,  not  less  diffuse  and  ostenta- 
tious than  the  work  itself,  in  a  series  of  dialogues,  entitled 
Ragionamenti  del  Signer   Cavaliere  Giorgio   Vasariy  Pit* 

tore 


n 
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CHAP.       The  galleries  of  the  Vatican,  intended  to  unite 
^xii.    the  detached  parts  of  that  immense  fabrick,  and 
1521.    usually  denominated  the  Loggie,  having  been  left 
J^t.  46.  by  Bramante  in  an  unfinished  state,  Leo  X.  pre- 
Loggie  of    vailed  upon  R:;ffaeIlo,  who  had  already  given  several 
specimens  of  his  skill  in  architecture,  to  undertake 
the  completion  of  the  work.   He  accordingly  form- 
ed a  model  for  that  purpose,  in  which  he  introduced 
great  improvements  on  the  design  of  Bramante, 
arrangfed  the  whole  in  a  more  convenient  manner, 
and  displayed  the  elegance  of  his  taste  in  various 
appropriate  ornaments.   The  execution  of  this  plan 

gave 


tore  e  Architetto  Jretino^  sofira  le  invenzione  da  lui  dipinte  in 
Firenze,  nel  fialazzo  di  loro  Altezze  Serenissime,  con  loillus- 
triss.  ed  eccellentiss.  Sign  ore  D.  Francesco  Medici  allora 
Principe  di  Firenze^  which  was  published  after  the  death  of 
Vasari,  by  his  nephew,  in  15  88,  and  reprinted  a'.  Arezzo, 
in  1762.  4°.  As  an  artist,  Vasari  has  incurred  the  severe, 
but  I  fear,  too  well  founded  reprehensions  of  the  present 
professor  of  painting  to  the  royal  academy  ;  who  denomi- 
nates him  "  the  most  superficial  artist,  and  the  most  aban- 
"  doned  mannerist  of  his  time,  but  the  most  acute  observer 
"  of  men,  and  the  most  dexterous  flatterer  of  princes.  He 
«  overwhelmed  the  palaces  of  the  Medici  and  the  popes, 
"  the  convents  and  churches  of  Italy,  with  a  dtluge  of 
"  mediocrity,  commended  by  rapidity  and  shameless  bt  c- 
"  vura  of  hand.  He  alone  did  more  work  than  all  the 
«  artists  of  Tuscany  together ;  and  to  him  may  be  truly 
"  applied  what  he  had  the  insolence  to  say  of  Tintoretto, 
"  that  he  turned  the  avt  into  a  boy's  toy."  FuseWs  2d  Lcc* 
ture,  fi.  72. 
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gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  pontiff;  who  being  chat. 
desirous  that  the  interiour  embellishments  of  this    ^^^^' 
part  of  the  palace  should  correspond  with  its  exte-     1521. 
riour  beauty,  directed  Raffaello  to  make  designs   -^'t.  46. 
for  such  ornamental  works   in  painting,  carving, 
and  stucco,  as   he   thought  most  suitable  for  the 
purpose.     This  afforded  the  artist  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  knowledge  of  the  antique,  and  his 
skill  in   imitating  the  ancient   grotesque  and  ara- 
besque ornaments,  specimens  of  which  then  began 
to  be  discovered,  as  well  in  Italy  as  in  other  places ; 
and  which  were  collected  from  all  parts  at  consi- 
derable expense  by  Raffaello,  who  also  employed 
artists  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  and  even  in  Greece 
and  Turkey,  to  furnish  him  with  drawings  of  what- 
ever remains  of  antiquity  might  appear  deserving 
of  notice.''     The  execution  of  this  great  work  was 
chiefly  intrusted  to  two  of  his  scholars,  Giulio  Ro- 
mano, and   Giovanni   da  Udine ;    the  former  of 
whom  superintended  the    historical   department, 

the 


^   Faaariy  vite  rfe'  Fittori,  ii,  118.     A  print  of  the  time: 
of  Raffaello  is  in  my  possession,  representing-  the  base  oi 
tt  column,  ornamented  with  bcus  reliefs  of  two  female  figures, 
each  supporting  a  buckler ;  between   them  a  large  circle 
or  shield,  with  the  letters    S.  P.  Q.  R.  and  below,   three 
boys  with  festoons  of  flowers.     At  the  foot  is  inscribed, 
Bazamento  d.  la  colona  d.  Constantino/iolo 
mandato^a  Rafelo  da  Urbino. 
This  print,  although  not  marked,  is  engraved  by  Agostin© 
Veneziano. 
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c  H  A  P.  thfe  latter  the  stucco  and  grotesques,  in  the  re- 

XXII.    presentation  and    exquisite  finish  of  which,    he 

1521.     excelled  all  the  artists  of  his  time;  but  various 

Mi.  46.   other  artists,  who  had  already  arrived  at  consider- 
able eminence,  were  employed  in  the  work,  and 
laboured  with  great  assiduity.    Among  these  were 
Giovanni  Francesco  Penni,  called  //  Fattore,  Bar- 
tolommeo  da  Bagnacavallo,  Perino  del  Vaga,  Pel- 
legrino  da  Modena,  and  Vincenzo  da  S.  Gemig- 
nano.^    In  the  various  compartments  of  the  ceiling 
Raflfaello  designed  a  series  of  pictures  from  sacred 
history,  some  of  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
finished  with  his  own  hand,  and  the  rest  by  his 
pupils,  under  his  immediate  direction.''   The  great 
extent  and  variety  of  this  undertaking,  the  fertility 
of  imagination  displayed  by  RafFaello  in  his  designs, 
the  condescension  and  kindness  with  which  he 
treated  his  pupils,  who  attended  him  in  great  num- 
bers, whenever  he  appeared  in  publick,  and  the 
liberality  of  the  pontiff,  in  rewarding  their  labours, 

all 


d   Vasariy   Vite  de'  Pittofi,ii.  118. 

'  The  paintings  of  Raffaello  in  the  Loggie  have  fre- 
quently been  engraved  in  fifty-two  pieces,  and  are  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Bible  of  Raffaello ;  particularly  by 
Giovanni  Lanfranco  and  Sisto  Badalocchi,  pupils  of  Anni- 
bale  Carracci,  to  whom  they  dedicated  the  work  in  1 607, 
and  by  Horatio  Borgianni  in  1615,  as  well  as  by  many 
subsequent  artists  ;  for  a  further  account  of  whom,  v.  BoU 
tariy  note  oJi  Fasari,  vol.  ii.  119. 
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all  combined  to  render  the  Vatican  at  this  period  a  c  h  a  p. 
perfect  nursery  of  art.     Among  the  lowest  assist-    xxii. 
ants,  a  boy  had  been  employed  in  carrying  the     1521. 
composition  of  lime  and  other  materials  requisite  Mt.  46. 
for  the  works  in  fresco.  From  daily  observing  these 
productions,  he  began  to  admire  them,  and  from 
admiring  to  wish  to  imitate  them.   His  meditations, 
although  secret,  were  not  fruitless ;  he  became  an 
artist  before  he  produced  a  specimen  of  his  talents, 
and  at  eighteen  years  of  age  seized  the  pencil  and 
astonished  his  employers.     The  disciples  of  Raf-  ^"^'"^°'^°  '^^ 

Caravaggio. 

faello  owned  no  superiority  but  that  of  genius. 
Polidoro  da  Caravaggio  was  received  among  them 
as  a  companion  and  a  brother,  and  by  his  future 
eminence  added  new  honours  to  the  school  in 
which  he  had  been  formed.^  After  the  completion 
of  the  Loggie^  Raffaello  ^vas  employed  by  the  pon- 
tiff to  embellish,  in  a  similar  manner,  one  of  the 
saloons  of  the  Vatican,  where  he  painted  several 
figures  of  the  apostles  and  saints ;  and  availing  him- 
self of  the  assistance  of  Giovanni  da  Udine,  deco- 
rated the  interstices  with  arabesques,  in  which  he 
-introduced  the  figures  of  various  animals,  which 
had  at  different  times  been  presented  to  the  pope, 
who  was  so  highly  gratified  by  the  judgment  and 
fanc}^  displayed  in  these  works,  that  he  invested 

Raffaello 


f  Vasariy    Vita  di  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio  ;   Vite  de'  Pit- 
fori,  vol.  li./i.  283. 


toons 
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CHAP.  Raffaello  witli  the  general  superintendence  of  all 
XXII,   ^\^Q  impi-ovements  of  the  Vatican. 

1321. 

^t.  46.        The  demands  made  by  Leo  X.  upon  the  talents 
The  Chi--     aud  the  time  of  Raftaello  were  indeed  unremitting, 
and  could  not  have  failed  to  have  exhausted  the 
efforts  of  a  less  fertile  imagination,  or  a  less  rapid 
hand.     Having  determined  to  ornament   one   of 
the  apartments  of  the  Vatican  with  tapestry,  which 
was  at  that  time  woven  in  Flanders  with  the  utmost 
perfection  and  elegance  ;  he  requested  Raffaello  to 
furnish  the  designs  from  such  portions  of  scrip- 
ture history  as  might  be  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
The  passages  which  he  chose  were  selected  from 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  and  these  he  designed 
on   cartoons,    or  paper,    colouring  and   finishing 
them  with  his  own  hand,  as  models  for  the  imita- 
tion of  the  Flemish  artists.     Each  of  these  subjects 
was  ornamented  at  the   bottom  with  a  frize,  or 
H  border,  in  chiaro  scuro,  representing  the  principal 
transactions  in  the  life  of  Leo  X.     The  pieces  of 
tapestry  wrought  from  these  designs,  and  which, 
until  very  lately,  decorated  the  papal  chapel,  were 
executed  by  the  tapestry  weavers  with  a  harmony 
of  colour,  and  brilliancy  of  effect,  that  astonished 
all  who  saw  them,  and  seemed  to  be  rather  the 
production  of  the  pencil  than  the  loom.^     In  tliis 

work 


^    Fasari,    Vita  di  Raffaello.,  in  Vite   de'  Pittori    ii,    124. 
Mr.  Duppa  informs  us,  that  these  tapestries  were  dispersed 

when 
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work  Leo  expended  die  enormous  sum  of  seventy  chap. 
thousand  crowns. *"     But  although  the  tapestry  arri-    xxii. 
ved  at  Rome,  the  drawings,  yet  more  valuable)     1521. 
were  suffered  to  remahi  in  the  hands  of  the  Flemish    -^t.  46. 
workmen,  from  whose  descendants,  it  is  supposed 
they  were  purchased,  in  the  ensuing  century,  by 
the  accomplished  but  unfortunate  Charles  I.'    Du- 
ring the  disturbances  which  soon  afterwards  arose 
in   these   kingdoms,    these   precious  monuments 
were  exposed  to  sale,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  royal  collection ;  but   Cromwell  was  not  so 
devoid  of  taste  as  to  permit  them  to  be  lost  to 
this  country,  and  directed  that  they  should  be  pur- 
chased.^    No  further  attention  seems,  however,  to 

have 


when  the  Vatican  palace  was   sacked  by   the    French  in 
1798.     Life  of  Raffaello.,  fu  12.  Lond.  1802. 

h  "  Costo  quest*  opera  settanta  mila  scudi,  e  si  conserva 
ancora  nella  Capella  papale."  Vasari,  vol.  ii.  /i.  124,  but 
Panvinius,  in  his  life  of  Leo  X.  states  the  expense  to  have 
been  50,000  gold  crowns.      Vite  rfe'  Pontefici^  ii.  495. 

^  Richardson^  Trait e  de  la  Peinture^  iii.  459.  The  same 
author  adds,  that  Charles  II.  would  have  sold  them  to 
Louis  XIV.  who  applied  to  him  by  his  ambassadour  to 
purchase  them,  but  that  he  was  dissuaded  from  it  by  the 
earl  of  Danby,  afterwards  duke  of  Leeds.     Ibid, 

J  The   number  of  cartoons  was   originally  twelve,  as 
appears  from  the  tapestries  executed  from  them  at  Rome, 
of  which  seven  only  are  now  preserved,  although  some 
mutilated  fragments  have  been  discovered,  which  are  suppo- 
se^ 
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CHAP,  have  been  paid  to  them,  and  soon  after  the  acces- 
XXII.    sion  of  William  III.  they  were  found  in  a  chest 
J52I.     cut  into  stripes,  for  the  use  of  the  tapestry  weavers, 
^t.  46.   but  in  other  respects  without  material  injury.    For 
several  years  these  celelebrated  cartoons  formed 
the  chief  ornament  of  the  palace  of  Hampton  Court, 
whence  they  have  been  removed,  by  the  orders  of 
his  present  majesty,  to  his  residence  at  Windsor. 
Let  not  the  British  artist  who  is  smitten  with  the 
love  of  his  profession,  and  owns  the  influence  of 
^^enius,  let  him  not  fail  to  pay  his  frequent  devo- 
tions at  this  shrine.*^ 

We 


sed  to  have  been  parts  of  those  which  are  lost.    RicJmrdson 
de  la  Peinture^  iii.  459.     Bottari  note  al  Vasari^  ii.  124. 

k  Richardson  has  entered  into  a  long  disquisition  to 
prove,  that  the  cartoons  then  at  Hampton  Court,  have  pre- 
served the  most  perfect  specimen  of  the  productions  ot 
Raffaello,  by  his  own  hand,  that  now  exists  in  any  one  place ; 
and  that  they  are  to  be  preferred  to  his  works  either  in  the 
Vatican  or  the  Farnesina.  Traite  de  la  Peinture^  iii.  439, 
\!fc.  Bottari  has  noticed  this  observation  without  attempt- 
ing to  reply  to  it.  Note  al  Vasari  ii.  124  ;  and  Lanzi  has 
confirmed  it  by  asserting,  that  in  these  works  the  art  had 
arrived  at  its  highest  pitch  of  excellence,  and  that  the  world 
has  not  since  seen  any  production  of  equal  beauty.  "  Anche 
"  in  questi  arrazzi  I'arte  ha  tocco  il  piu  alto  segno,  ne  dopo 
«  cssi  ha  veduta  il  mondo  cosa  ugualmente  bella."  Lanzi, 
Scoria  fiittorica,  i.  401.  The  cartoons  have  been  frequently 
engraved  by  various  artists,  and  the  frizes  of  the  life  of 
Leo  X:  by  Pietro  Santi  Bartoli  of  Perugia.    Mr.  Holloway, 

an 
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We  now  touch  the  confines  of  the  highest  state  chap. 
of  the  art ;  of  that  period  when  the  powers  of  Raf-     ^^^^- 
faello,  who  undoubtedly  united  in  himself  all  the     1521. 
great  requisites  of  a  perfect  painter,  in  a  higher  iEt.  46. 
degree  than  any  other  individual,  were  exerted  to 
their  full  extent.     To  distinguish  this  era  was  the 
destination  of  his  last  great  work,  the  transfigura- 
tion of  Christ  on  Mount  Tabor.  In  the  production  The  trans. 
of  this  piece  Raffaello  was  attracted  by  friendship,  '^^"'"'"* 
and  stimulated  by  emulation.    During  the  absence 
of  Michelagnolo  from  Rome,  that  great  artist  had 
heard  the  praises  of  Raffaello  resounded  from  every 
quarter,  and  had  found  his  productions  commended 
for  propriety  of  invention,  correctness  of  design, 
grace  of  composition,  and  harmony  of  colouring; 
\vhilst  his  own  were  represented  as  having  no  other 
excellence  than  truth  of  drawing  to  recommend 
them.      Relinquishing  for  a  moment  that  depart- 
ment which  was  more  consonant  to  the  severe  en- 
ergy of  his  own  genius,  and  in  which  he  stands 
without  a  rival  in  modern  times,  he  resolved  to 
oppose  a  barrier  to  the  triumphs  of  his  great  com* 
petitor,  and  by  availing  himself  of  the  experienced 
pencil  and  attractive  colouring  of  Sebastiano  del 

Piombo, 


an  eminent  English  artist,  is  now  employed  in  engraving 
the  cartoons,  on  a  large  scale  ;  and  from  the  specimens 
which  the  publick  have  already  had  of  his  abilities,  there  is 
reason  to  expect  that  they  will  be  executed  in  a  superiour 
style. 
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CHAP.  Piombo,  to  give  to  his  own  vigorous  conceptions 
XXII.  those  advantages  which  were  necessary  to  exhibit 
1521.    them  with  full  effect.     This  union  of  genius  with 

^t.  46.  talent  gave  rise  to  several  celebrated  productions, 
the  designs  of  which  were  furnished  by  Michelag- 
nolo,  and  the  execution  intrusted  to  Sebastiano.'  At 
this  juncture  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  had 
engaged  Raffaello  to  paint  for  him  in  oil  the  picture 
of  the  transfiguration,  which  was  intended  to  orna- 
ment the  great  altar  of  the  cathedral  of  Narbonne, 
of  which  place  the  cardinal  was  archbishop.  No 
sooner  had  he  commenced  the  work,  than  Sebas- 
tiano  began,  as  if  in  competition  with  him,  his 
celebrated  picture  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  which 
was  painted  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  in  part 
from  the  designs  of  Michelagnolo,  and  under  his 
immediate  superintendence  and  direction.  Such 
a  contest  was  well  calculated  to  call  forth  all  the 
efforts  of  Raffaello,  and  the  work  which  he  pro- 
duced, is  acknowledged  to  have  displayed  his 
various  excellences  to  full  advantage."*     The  pic- 

tures 


1  Among  these  a  Transfiguration  in  fresco,  a  Flagella- 
tion of  Christ,  with  other  pieces,  in  one  of  the  chapels  of 
S.  Piero  in  Montorio  in  Rome  are  mentioned  as  having 
attracted  particular  approbation,  v.  Fasariy  ut  suji.  and 
Lanzi,  Storia  Piitorica  i.  404. 

"»  Oh  the  death  of  Raffaello,  which  happened  shortly 
after  the  completion  of  this  picture,  the  cardinal  de'  Me- 
dici changed  his  intention  of  sending  it  to  Narbonne,  and 

placed 


JEU  46. 
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tures  when  completed  were  exhibited  together  to  c  h  a  p. 
publick  view  in  the  chamber  of  the  consistory,  and    ^^^^' 
both  received  high  commendation.     The  work  of     ^^^^' 
Sebastiano  was  universally  approved  of,  as  a  won- 
derful instance  of  energetick  design  and  powerful 
effect ;  but  the  warmest  admirers  of  Michelagnolo 
have  not  hesitated  to  confess,  that  in  beauty  and  in 
grace  the  picture  of  Raffaello  had  no  equal." 

Among 


placed  in  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio  at  Rome, 
where  it  remained  until  it  was  lately  brought  to  France^ 
and  placed  in  the  immense  collection  of  the  Louvre. 

"  This  picture  was  engraved  by  the  scholars  of  Marc 
Antonio  Raimondi,  in  1538;  and  afterwards  by  several  other 
artists.  A  large  print  from  the  cartoon  of  it  has  also  lately 
been  published  at  Rome  by  Francesco  de'  Santis,  which 
exhibits,  by  a  comparison  with  the  former  prints,  the  alter_ 
ations  made  by  the  artists  in  the  execution  of  his  design^ 
The  manner  in  which  Raffaello  has  treated  this  subject,  in 
representing  the  transfiguration  of  Christ  on  the  moimtain, 
and  the  presentation  for  cure  of  the  boy  possessed  by  an 
evil  spirit  below,  has  given  occasion  to  some  criticks  to 
charge  him  with  having  represented  two  separate  actions, 
and  two  distinct  periods  of  time,  in  the  same  picture.  This 
objection  has  been  answered  by  several  writers,  and  parti- 
cularly at  great  lengtli,  by  Mr.  Rutgers,  in  his  letter  on  this 
subject  to  Mess.  Richardsons,  printed  in  the  addenda 
to  their  treatise  Sur  la  Pdnture;  and  more  concisely,  but 
more  decisively,  by  Mr.  Fuseli,  at  the  end  of  his  third  lec- 
ture at  the  royal  academy. 
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CHAP.       Amon^  the  last  and  unfinished  labours  of  Raf- 

^^^^'    faello  are  the  designs  for  another  apartment  in  the 

1521.    Vatican,  now  called  the  Hall  of  Constantine,  which 

Mt.  46.  ^YQx-e  begun  by  him,  under  the  directions  of  Leo 

"!"  °^.^°"'  X.  and  terminated  after  the  death  both  of  the  artist 
and  the  pontiff,  by  Giiilio  Romano,  and  Gian- 
Francesco  Penni,  who  are  acknowledged  to  have 
proved  themselves,  by  this  work,  the  worthy  disci- 
ples of  so  great  a  master.     This  series  comprises 
four  grand  compositions,  each  occupying  one  side 
of  the  apartment.     The  first  represents  the  vision 
of  Constantine,  with  the  miraculous  appearance  of 
the  holy  cross.     The  second  and  largest  is  the  vic- 
tory of  Constantine  over  Maxentius.     The  third 
is  the  baptism  of  the  emperour,  and  the  fourth, 
the  donation  made  by  him  to  the  church.     On  the 
basement    of  this  apartment  are  represented  the 
figures  of  several  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  superiour  piety; 
each  of  whom  appears  to  be  seated  in  a  niche,  and 
to  be  attended  by  two  angels,  who  support  his 
mantle,  or  assist  in  holding  the  book  which  he  is 
employed  in  reading."     Among  them  are  tlie  saint- 
ed pontiffs,  Pietro,  Damaso,  Leo,  Gregory,  and 
Silvester.     On  the  base  of  a  column,  at  the  foot 
of  the  picture  which  represents  the  baptism  of 
Constantine,  is  inscribed,   clemens  vii.  font, 

MAX.  A  LEONE  X.   COEPTUM  CONSUMAVIT. 

An 


n. 


"—■'/-■--•,  Jir*".  /?.  rso^ 
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As  an  architect,  Raftaellois  scarcely  less  entitled  chap. 
to  commendation,  than  in  the  other  departments    x x 1 1 » 
of  art.     On  the  death  of  Bramante,  in  the  year     1521. 
1514,  a  competition  took  place  for  the  office  of  -^'1.46. 
superintendent  of  the  church  of  S.  Pietro,  between  pi'oyedtodc- 
the  professors  of  architecture  at  Rome  ;    among  remtinl  of 
whom  were  Fra  Giocondo,  RafFaello,  and  Baltha-  ^^^^^' 
zar  Peruzzi,  the  latter  of  whom,  at  the  request  of 
Leo  X.   formed  a  new  model  for  the  building, 
excluding  such  parts  as  appeared   to  him  not  to 
correspond  with  the  rest,  and  comprehending  the 
whole  in  one  magnificent  and  simple  form.     But 
although  the  design  of  Peruzzi  gave  great  satis- 
faction to  the  pontiff,  and  some  parts  of  it  were 
even  adopted  by  succeeding  architects  in  carrying 
forwards  this  great  work,  yet  Leo,  in  compliance 
with  the    dying  request  of  Bramante,  conferred 
the  office  of  architect  on  RafFaello,  giving  him  as  a 
coadjutor,  or  assistant,  the  experienced  Fra  Gio- 
condo, then  at  an  advanced  period  of  life.     The 
appointment  of  RafFaello,  which  is  dated  in  the 
month  of  August  1514,  contains  high  commenda- 
tions of  his  talents,  and  assigns  to  him  a  salary  of 
three  hundred  gold  crowns,  with  full  power  to  call 
for  the  supplies  necessary  for  carrying  forward  the 
work.  For  the  same  purpose  he  was  also  authorized 
to  make  use  of  such  marble  as  might  be  found  in 
the  city  of  Rome,  or  within  the  distance  of  ten 
miles  from  its  walls ;  and  a  penalty  was  imposed 
upon   all   persons,    who,    upon    discovering   the 
remains  of  any  ancient  edifice,  should  not,  within 

three 
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CHAP,  three  days,  give  notice  of  the  same  to  Raffaello, 

XXII.    who,  as  prefect  of  S.  Peter's,  was  impowered  to 

1521.    purchase  and  make  use  of  such  part  of  it  as  might 

Mu  46.   suit  his  purpose.     These  regulations  became  the 
means  of  preserving  from  destruction  many  remains 
of  ancient  art,  which  would  otherwise  undoubtedly 
have  perished.     In  the  brief,  addressed  by  the  pon- 
tiff to  Raffaello  on  this  occasion,  it  is  observed, 
that  "  great  quantities  of  stone  and  marble  are  fre- 
^'  quently  discovered  with  inscriptions  or  curious 
"  monumental  devices,    which  are  deserving  of 
"  preservation  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  and 
"  the  cultivation  of  the  Latin  tongue  ;  but  are  fre- 
''  quently  cut  or  broken,  and  the  inscriptions  ob- 
"  literated,  for  the  sake  of  using  them  as  materials 
"  in  new  buildings."     The  pontiff  therefore  im- 
poses a  heavy  fine  upon  any  person  who  shall  de- 
stroy any  inscription,  without  the  permission  of 
Raffaello.     These  precautions  could  not  fail  of  an- 
swering, in  a  great  degree,  the  commendable  ends 
which  the  pontiff  had  in  view ;  and  to  him  may  be 
ascribed  the  preservation  of  such   memorials  of 
former  ages,  as  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  his 
predecessors ;  many  of  whom  had  not  only  per- 
mitted these  venerable  relicks  to  be  defaced,  at  the 
pleasure  of  those  who  found  them,  but  had  them- 
selves torn  down  some  oi  the  finest  works  of  an- 
tiquity, and  employed  the  splendid  fragments  in 
|;he  churches  and  modern  edifices  of  Rome. 

The 
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The  progress  of  this  great  work,  during  which  chap. 
the  pontiff  had  frequent  interviews  with  his  archi-    xxii. 


tects,  suggested  to  him  a  yet  more  extensive  and  1521. 
magnificent  plan.  This  was  the  forming  an  accu-  -£t.  46. 
rate  survey  of  the  city  of  Rome,  with  rcpresenta-  Report  of 
tions  of  all  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings,  so  as  the  pope, 
to  obtain,  from  what  might  yet  be  seen,  a  complete 
draught  or  model  of  the  whole,  as  it  existed  in  the 
most  splendid  era  of  its  prosperity.  This  task  he 
also  intrusted  to  Raffacllo,  who  undertook  it  with 
great  alacrity,  and  appears  to  have  made  some 
progress  towards  its  completion  ;  but  the  untimely 
death  of  that  great  artist,  which  happened  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the  undertaking,  frus- 
trated the  views  of  the  pontiff.  A  singular  memo- 
rial of  the  measures  adopted  by  Raffaello  for  car- 
rying this  purpose  into  effect  yet,  however,  remains 
in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  pope,  and  which, 
until  within  the  space  of  a  few  years  past,  has  been 
erroneously  attributed  to  the  count  Baldassare 
Castiglione.  In  this  letter,  which  displays  in  every 
sentence  the  knowledge  of  a  practical  artist,  the 
author  has  fully  explained  the  nature  of  his  under- 
taking, the  rules  which  he  had  prescribed  to  him- 
self for  carrying  it  into  effect,  and  even  the  imple- 
ments made  use  of  for  that  purpose.  "  There  are 
*'  many  persons,"  says  he,  "  holy  father,  who, 
"  estimating  great  things  by  their  own  narrow  judg- 
"  ment,  esteem  the  military  exploits  of  the  ancient 
*'  Romans,  and  the  skill  which  they  have  displayed 
*'  in  their  buildings,  so  spacious,  and  so  richly  or- 

"  namented 
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CHAP.  "  namented,  as  rather  fabulous  than  true.     With 

^^^^'    "  me,  however,  it  is  widely  different ;  for  when  I 

1521.     <<  perceive,  in  what  )^et  remains  of  Rome,  the  di- 

'     '   "  vinity  of  mind  which  the  ancients   possessed,  it 

"  seems  to  me  not  unreasonable  to  conclude,  that 

"  many  things  were  to  them  easy  which  to  us  ap- 

*'  pear  impossible.     Having  therefore,  under  this 

"  conviction,  always  been  studious  of  the  remains 

"  of  antiquity,  and  having  with  no  small  labour 

"  investigated  and  accurately  measured  such  as 

"  have  occurred  to  me,  and  compared  them  with 

*'  the  writings  of  the  best  authors  on  this  subject, 

"  I  conceive  that  I  have  obtained  some  acquaintance 

**  with  the  architecture  of  the  ancients.     This  ac- 

"  quisition,  whilst  it  gives  me  great  pleasure,  has 

"  also  affected  me  with  no  small  concern,  in  ob- 

"  serving  the  inanimate  remains,  as  it  were,  of  this 

"  once  noble  city,  the  queen  of  the  universe,  thus 

"  lacerated  and  dispersed.   As  there  is  a  duty  from 

**  every  child  towards  his  parents  and  his  country, 

"  so  I  find  myself  called  upon  to  exert  what  little 

"  ability  I  possess,  in   perpetuating  somewhat  of 

"  the  image,  or  rather  the  shadow,   of  that  which 

"  is  in  fact  the  universal  country  of  all  christians, 

*'  and  at  one  time  was  so  elevated  and  so  powerful, 

*'  that  mankind  began  to  believe  that  she  was  raised 

"  beyond  the   efforts  of  fortune  and  destined  to 

"  |:)erpetual  duration.     Hence  it  would  seem  that 

"  time,  envious  of  the  glory  of  mortals,    but  not 

"  fully  confiding  in  his  own  strength,  had  combined 

widi  fortune,  and  with  the  profane  and  unsparing 

"  barbarians, 


(( 
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"  barbarians,  that  to  his  corroding  file  and  con-  chap. 
"  suming  tooth  they  might  add  their  destructive  ^^^^' 
"fury;  and  by  fire,  by  sword,  and  every  other  1521. 
*.*  mode  of  devastation,  might  complete  the  ruin  -^t.  46. 
*'  of  Rome.  Thus  those  famous  works  which 
"  might  otherwise  have  remained  to  the  present 
"  day  in  full  splendour  and  beauty,  were,  by  tne 
**  rage  and  ferocity  of  these  merciless  men,  or  ra- 
"  ther  wild  beasts,  overthrown  and  destroyed ;  yet 
"  not  so  entirely  as  not  to  leave  a  sort  of  mechanism 
*' of  the  whole,  without  ornament  indeed;  or  so 
"  to  express  it,  the  skeleton  of  the  body  without 
**  the  flesh.  But  why  should  we  complain  of  the 
"  Goths,  the  Vandals,  or  other  perfidious  enemies, 
"  whilst  they  who  ought,  like  fathers  and  guardians, 
"  to  have  protected  the  defenceless  remains  of 
"  Rome,  have  themselves  contributed  towards 
"  their  destruction.  How  many  have  there  been 
"  who  having  enjoyed  the  same  office  as  your  ho- 
"  liness,  but  not  the  same  knowledge,  nor  the 
'*  same  greatness  of  mind,  nor  that  clemency  in 
"  which  you  resemble  the  deity,  how  many  have 
"  there  been  who  have  employed  themselves  in  the 
"  demolition  of  ancient  temples,  statues,  arches, 
"  and  other  glorious  works  !  How  many  who  have 
"  allowed  these  edifices  to  be  undermined,  for  the 
"  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  the  pozzolana  from 
"  their  foundations ;  in  consequence  of  which  they 
"  have  fallen  in  ruins  !  What  materials  for  building 
"  have  been  formed  from  statues  and  other  antique 
"sculptures!  Insomuch,  that  I  might  venture  to 

"  assert 
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CHAP.  "  assert,  that  the  new  Rome  which  we  now  see, 
XXII.    '<  as  large  as  it  may  appear,  so  beautiful  and  so 
1521.     *'  ornamented  with  palaces,  churches,  and  other 
^t.  46.   "  buildings,  is  wholly  composed  of  the  remains  of 
*'  ancient  marble.     Nor  can  I  reflect  without  sor- 
"jow,  that  even  since   I  have  been  in    Rome, 
"'which  is  not  yet  eleven  years,  so  many  beautiful 
"  monuments  have  been  destroyed ;  as  the  obelisk 
"  that  stood  in  the  Alexandrian  road,  the  unfortu- 
nate arch,  and   so  many  columns  and  temples, 
chiefly   demolished  by  M.  Bartolommeo  della 
"  Rovere.     It   ought  not,  therefore,  holy  father, 
"  to  be  the  last  object  of  your  attention,  to  take 
"  care  that  the  little  which  now  remains  of  this  the 
ancient  mother  of  Italian  glory  and  magnificence, 
be  not,  by  means  of  the  ignorant  and  the  mali- 
"  cious,  wholly  extirpated  and  destroyed;  but  may 
"  be  preserved  as  a  testimony  of  the  worth  and 
"  excellence  of  those  divine  minds,  by  whose  ex- 
"  ample  we  of  the  present  day  are  incited  to  great 
and  laudable  undertakings.     Your  object,  howe- 
ver, is  rather  to  leave  the  examples  of  the  ancients 
to  speak  for  themselves,  and  to  equal  or  surpass 
them  by  the  erection  of  splendid  edifices,  by  the 
"  encourasrement  and  remuneration  of  talents  and 
"  of  genius,  and  by  dispensing  among  the  princes 
"  of  Christendom,    the   blessed   seeds  of  peace. 
"  For  as  the  ruin  of  all  discipline  and  of  all  arts 
"  is  the  consequence  of  the  calamities  of  war,  so 
*'  from  peace  and  publick  tranquillity,  is  derived 
"  that  desirable  leisure  which  carries  them  to   the 

highest 


n 
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-"  highest  pitch  of  excellence."  After  this  intro-  chap. 
duction,  the  author  proceeds:  "  Having  then  been  ^^^^- 
"commanded  by  your  hohness  to  make  a  design  1^21. 
"  of  ancient  Rome,  as  far  as  it  can  be  discovered  ■^^-  ^^* 
"  from  what  now  remains,  with  all  the  edifices 
"  of  which  such  ruins  yet  appear  as  may  enable 
us  infallibly  to  ascertain  what  they  originally 
were,  and  to  supply  such  parts  as  are  wholly 
"  destroyed  by  making  them  correspond  with  those 
■*'  that  yet  exist,  I  have  used  every  possible  exer- 
"  tion,  that  I  might  give  you  full  satisfaction,  and 
"  convey  a  perfect  idea  of  the  subject."  He  then 
enters  upon  a  technical  description  of  the  principal 
edifices  then  existing  in  Rome,  which  he  divides 
into  three  classes,  those  of  the  ancients,  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  of  the  moderns,  giving  to  each  their 
peculiar  characteristicks.  He  describes  a  mathema- 
tical instrument  which  he  has  employed  for  com- 
pleting his  task  with  accuracy,  and  which  appears 
from  the  use  of  the  mariner's  compass,  to  be  the 
same  as  that  which  is  now  called  the  Plane  table  ; 
and  after  having  thus  given  a  full  explanation  of 
his  proceedings,  he  transmits  to  the  pope  the 
drawing  of  an  entire  edifice,  completed  according 
to  the  rules  which  he  had  laid  down. 

With  the  death  of  this  flwourite  artist,  it  is  pro-  "eath  .f 

/      .     Raftaello. 

bable  that  Leo  relinquished  this  undertaking.  This 
event  happened  on  Good  Friday,  in  the  year  1520, 
Raffiiello  having  on  that  day  completed  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  The  regret  which  every 
VOL.  IV.  XX  admirer 


o 
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c  HAP.  admirer  of  the  arts  must  feel  for  his  early  loss  is 
XXII.  inci'eased  by  the  reflection,  that  this  misfortune 
1521.  was  not  the  result  of  any  inevitable  disease,  but  is 
46.  J.Q  i^g  attributed  to  the  joint  consequences  of  his 
own  imprudence,  and  of  the  temerity  or  ignorance 
of  his  physician.  With  every  accomplishment, 
both  natural  and  acquired,  v^^ith  qualities  that  not 
only  commanded  the  approbation,  but  conciliated 
the  affection  of  all  who  knew  him,  it  was  his  mis- 
fortune not  sufficiently  to  respect  the  divine  talents 
with  which  he  was  endowed.  His  friend,  the  car- 
dinal da  Bibbiena,  had  endeavoured  to  prevail  on 
him  to  marry,  and  had  proposed  to  give  him  his 
niece  as  a  wife  ;  ^  but  the  idea  of  restraint  was  into- 
lerable to  him ;  and  whilst  he  appeared  disposed 
to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  cardinal,  he  still 

found 


1'  Richardson  relates  that  he  had  seen  a  letter  of  Raf-^ 
faello  containing;  many  curious  particulars  of  his  life,  some 
of  which  he  has  given,  and  which  seem  to  be  authentick. 
Traite  de  la  Peinture^  iii.  463.  Raffaello  made  a  formal 
dispositiou  of  iiis  property,  whereby,  after  providing  for  the 
support  of  his  favourite  mistress,  and  the  salvation  of  his 
soul,  whicli  latter  object  he  secured  by  directing  that  a 
ehapel  should  be  built,  and  endowed  with  a  certain  numbei* 
of  masses,  he  left  the  residue  of  his  effects  to  his  disciples 
Giulio  Romano  and  Gian  Francesco  Penni,  and  appointed 
Baldassar  Turini,  then  datary  to  the  pope,  and  usually- 
called  Baldassare  da  Pescia,  to  whose  unpublished  corre- 
spondence we  have  had  such  frequent  occasion  to  refer  iu 
the  course  of  this  work,  the  only  executor  of  his  will. 
■Vasarif  ii.  132. 
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1521. 
-lEt.  46. 


found  means,  under  various  pretexts,  to  postpone  chap 
the  union.  Among  the  reasons  assigned  for  this  ^^i^- 
delay,  it  has  been  alleged,  that  on  the  finishing  the 
pictures  in  the  Vatican,  the  pope  intended  to  confer 
on  him,  in  reward  of  his  labours,  die  rank  and 
emoluments  of  a  cardinal.  It  must,  however,  be 
confessed,  that  such  a  promotion,  if  indeed  it  ever 
was  in  contemplation,  would  have  conferred  little 
honour  either  on  the  artist  or  his  patron.  In  the 
estimation  of  his  own  times,  as  well  as  of  the  pre- 
sent, he  already  held  a  higher  rank  than  Leo  could 
bestow ;  and  the  hat  of  a  cardinal  could  only  have 
disgraced  the  man  whose  chief  pretensions  to  it 
were  founded  on  his  pallet  and  his  pencils.*^ 

It 


^  Vasari  asserts,  that  the*pope  wept  bitterly  on  the 
death  of  Raffaello.  The  great  picture  of  the  Transfigura- 
tion, which  Raffaello  had  only  just  finished,  was  displayed 
at  the  head  of  the  apartment  where  his  remains  were  placed 
prior  to  interment.     His  epitaph  was  written  by  Bembo. 

D.     O.     M. 

Raphaeli  Sanctio  Joan.  F.  Urbinat. 

pictori  eminentiss.  veterumque  ^mulo 

cujus  spiranteis  prope  imagineis 

si  contemplere 

NATURiE  AXqUE  ARTIS  FOeOUS 
FACILE  INSPEXERIS 

JuLii.  II.  ET  Leonis  X.  Pont.  Max. 
picTURiE  ET  Architect,  operibus 

GLORIAM  AUXIT 

Vixit  a.  XXXVII.  integer  integros 

Quo  die   NATUS  est   EO  ESSE  DESItT 

VII,  ID.  April,  MDXX. 


Robbia., 
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CHAP.       It  would   be  no  less  unjust  to  the  character 
XXII.    and  liberality  of  Leo  X.  than  to  the  disinterested- 
1521.    ness  of  Raffaello,  and  indeed  to  the  merits  of  the 
Mu  46.  age,  to  suppose  that  the  patronage  of  the  pontiff 
other  artists  \vas  confincd  to  the  encouragement  of  a  single  artist, 
lTo  x.^    ^  to  the  exclusion  of  all  contempory  excellence.     In 
truth,  no  person  was  ever  more  free  from  that  envy 
which  is  the  invariable  mark  of  inferiour  talents^ 
than  Raffaello  himself.     Among  those  whom  he 
recommended  to  the  favour  of  Leo  X.  was  Luca 
Luca  deiia   dclla  Robbia,  who  had  carried  to  high  perfection 
an  art  which  had  long  been  practised  l>y  his  ances- 
tors ;  that  of  painting  on  Terra  ini}etriata^  or  glazed 
earth ;  an  art  which  has  since  been  lost,  or  at  least 
is  now  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  enamel 
painting.    In  this  method  he  executed  the  Impresa 
or  arms  of  Leo  X.  which  yet  adorn  the  apartments 
of  the  Vatican,  and  completed  the  floors  of  the 
papal  LoggieJ'     In  the  decoration  of  the  Vatican, 
Leo  was    desirous    of   obtaining  the  assistance,, 
not  only  of  the  most  eminent  painters,  but  of  the 
most  skilful  artificers  in  every  kind  of  ornament ; 
to  the  end  that  this  place  might  concentrate  and 
exhibit  in  one  point  of  view,  all  that  was  exquisite 
in  art.^     His  exertions  for  this  purpose  were  emi- 
nently successful ;  and  in  the  ensuing  century  the 

celebrated 


r   Vaaari  Vite  de'  Piltori,  i.  202,  203. 
'  Ibid.  ii.  125. 
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celebrated  French  painter,  Niccolo  Poussin,  \vas  chap. 
employed  by  Louis  XIII.  in  making  drawings  of    xxii.. 
the  decorations  of  the  Vatican,  to  be  employed  in     I52l. 
the  palace  of  the  Louvre,  which  he  was  then  erect- 
ing ;  *  a  circumstance    which  confers  honour  on 
the  taste  of  that  sovereign,  and  marks  the  com- 
mencement of  that  improvement  which,  under  the 
patronage  of  his  successour,  arrived  at  its  highest 
pitch  of  excellence. 


tuccu 


The  reputation  acquired  by  Andrea  Contucci,  Andrea  con. 
called  Andrea  dal  Monte  Sansovino,  by  his  cele- 
brated group  in  the  chapel  of  Gorizio,  to  which 
we  have  before  had  occasion  to  refer,  induced  the 
pope  to  require  his  assistance  in  completing  the 
ornaments  for  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  of  Loretto, 
which  had  been  commenced  by  Bramante,  but  left 
imperfect  at  his  death.  This  work  consisted  of  a 
series  of  pieces  in  sacred  history,  executed  in  basso 
riliew  in  marble.  The  talents  displayed  by  Andrea 
in  this  undertaking,  fully  justified  the  choice  of 
the  pontiff,  and  even  Vasari,  although  devoted  to 
the  admiration  of  Michelagnolo,  acknowledges 
that  these  productions  were  the  finest  and  most 
finished  specimens  of  sculpture  which  had  until 
that  time  been  seen.  The  enterprize  was,  how- 
ever, too  extensive  for  the  accomplishment  of  an 
individual ;  and  some  of  the  riiie'vos  being  left  by 

Andrea 


f  Bottari,  JVote  al  Fasari.  120. 


jEt.  46. 
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CHAP.  Andrea  in  an  unfinished  state,  were  completed  by 
-^i_^I_  succeeding  artists.  Thus  Baccio  Bandinelli  finish- 
1521.  ed  the  representation  of  the  birth  of  the  Virgin  ; 
Raifaello  da  Monte  Lupo  that  of  her  marriage; 
and  Girolamo  Lombardo  the  nativity  of  Christ, 
and  adoration  of  the  Magi.  The  miracle  of  the 
migration  from  Sclavonia  to  Loretto  of  this  famous 
chapel,  which  is  pretended  to  have  been  the  birth 
place  and  residence  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  supplied 
another  subject  for  the  inventive  talents  of  Andrea, 
and  his  design  was  afterwards  exequted  by  the 
Florentine  sculptor  Tribolo." 

Among  other  great  works  completed  by  Leo 
X.  during  his  brief  pontificate,  may  be  enumerated 
the  rebuilding  and  ornamenting  with  paintings  the 
church  of  our  Lady  at  Montecello,  the  superin- 
tendence of  which  place  had  been  intrusted  to  him 
whilst  a  cardinal.  He  also  restored  and  beautified 
the  baptismal  fount  of  Constantine  in  the  Lateran, 
which  had  nearly  become  ruinous.  He  vigilantly 
repaired  the  roads  and  bridges  within  the  Roman 
territories  ;  erected  or  enlarged  many  magnificent 
palaces  in  different  parts  of  his  dominions  ;  con- 
ducted to  his  favourite  villa  of  Malliana  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water,  and  ornamented  the  place  by  a 
beautiful  building.  Beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman 
state,  he  attended  to  the  completion  and  decora- 
tion 


Vasari^  ii.  174. 
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tion  of  the  palace  of  Poggio  Cajano,  situate  between  chap. 
Pistoja  and  Florence,  which  had  been  erected  by    ^^i^* 
his  father  Lorenzo.     The  direction  of  this  under-     1521. 
taking  was  intrusted  by  the  pontiff  to  his  relation    ^t.  46. 
Ottaviano  de'   Medici,  who   possessed  the   same 
taste  for  the  arts  which  distins-uished  the  rest  of 
his  family,  and  lived  on  terms  of  friendly  intimacy 
with  the  most  eminent  painters  of  the  time.    It  was 
the  intention  of  the  pontiff  to  ornament  the  walls 
and  ceiling  of  the  great  hall  with  paintings  in  fresco, 
the  execution  of  which  had   been   committed  to 
Francia  Bigio  ;  but  Ottaviano  de'  Medici  called  in 
further  assistance,  and  allotting  only  one  third  of 
the  work  to  Bigio,  apportioned  the  rest  between 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  Jacopo  da  Puntormo,  in 
hopes  that,  by   the  emulation  thus  excited,   the 
work  would  be  better  and  more  expeditiously  per- 
formed.   One  of  the  pictures  undertaken  by  Bigio  Francia  bi- 

,  .  r  /^'  •      1   •       ^    •  1     E'°'    Andrea 

was  the  representation  ol  Licero  carried  in  triumph  ddsarto.ja- 
by  his  fellow  citizens.^  Andrea  del  Sarto  com- 1°^;^;^^ '"""' 
menced  a  picture  of  the  tribute  of  various  animals 
presented  to  Cesar,"^  and  Jacopo  da  Puntormo,  one 
of  Vertumnus  and  Pomona,  characterized  by  their 
insignia,  and  their  attendants.  Other  pieces  were 
also  commenced  ;  but  the  great  deliberation  with 
which  the  artists  proceeded,  in  the  hopes  of  sur- 
passing 

^   Fasqri,    Vi(e  de'  Pittori  iu  217,   231. 
w  Ibid.  ii.  655. 
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CHAP,  passing  their  competitors,  and  perhaps  some  degree 

^^li'    of  dissatisfaction  arising  from  the  partition  of  their 

1521.    labour,    delayed  die  completion  of  their  under- 

^t.  46.  taking,  until  its  further  progress  was  effectually 

prevented  by  the  death  of  Leo  X.  An  event  which, 

as  Vasari  has  observed,  not  only  frustrated  many 

great  works  at  Rome,  at  Florence,  at  Loretto, 

and  other  places,  but  impoverished  the  world  by 

the  loss  of  this  true  Mecenas  of  all  distinguished 

men. 

Among  other  artists,  whom  the  elevation  of 
Leo  X.  to  the  pontificate  induced  to  visit  the  city 
of  Rome,  Vasari  has  enumerated  the  accomplished 
Lionardo  da  Vhici,  who  is  said  to  have  accompa- 
nied Giuliano  de'  Medici  from  Florence  on  that 
occasion.  The  same  author  informs  us,  that  on 
his  arrival,  the  pope  gave  him  a  subject  on  which 
Lionardo  da  ^^^  might  cmploy  his  pencil.  Lionardo,  who  devo- 
^"'"*  ted  much  of  his  time  to  the  improvement  of  the 
mechanical  processes  of  his  art,  began  to  prepare 
oils  and  varnishes;  whereupon  the  pope  exclaimed, 
"  What,  alas,  can  be  expected  from  a  man  who 
"  attends  to  the  finishing  before  he  has  begun  his 
"  work  !"  We  are  also  told,  that  on  this  occasion, 
Lionardo  executed  for  Baldassare  Turini  da  Pescia, 
a  picture  of  the  Madonna  and  infant  Christ,  and 
an  exquisite  portrait  of  a  boy ;  both  of  which 
were  in  the  time  of  Vasari,  in  the  possession  of 
M.  Giulio  Turini  at  Pescia.  There  is,  ho\\ever,. 
some  reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this  rela- 
tion, 
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tion,  and  to  suspect  that  Lionardo  did  not  pay  a  c  h  a  p. 
visit  to  Rome,  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.     xxii. 
If  the  works  attributed  to  him  in  that  city  by  Bot-     ^521. 
tari,    are,  in  fact,  the  productions  of  his  pencil, 
they  were  probably  executed  at  a  much  earlier 
period  of  his  life.^     To  what  a  degree  of  profi- 
ciency 


Mt.  46. 


^  Botiari,  JVbt.  al  Vasari  vol.  ii,  p.  22. 

y  "  Perche  ha  egli,  il  Vasari,  scritto  cosi  bene  cU  Lio- 
"  nardo,  se  non  perche  I'haveva  conosciutoe  praticato,"  &c. 
M  Mariette  Lettere  Pittoriche,  JSfo.  84.  But  how  could 
Vasari,  who  was  born  in  1512,  derive  any  advantages  from 
his  acquaintjuice  with  Lionardo,  who  died  in  1518?  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  Vasari's  account  of  this  great  artist} 
instead  of  being  well  written,  as  M.  Mariette  asserts,  is 
extremely  meagre  and  imperfect ;  its  author  having  been 
obliged  to  supply  the  want  of  authentick  matter  with 
equivocal  narratives  and  trifling  anecdotes.  In  the  account 
of  the  visit  of  Lionardo  to  Rome,  Vasari  has,  however, 
been  implicitly  followed  by  most  of  those  writers  who  have 
had  occasion  to  touch  upon  this  subject ;  particularly  by 
Du  Fresne.  in  his  life  of  Lionardo,  annexed  to  the  treatise? 
Delia  Pittura,  Paris,  1701,  and  J^ufiol.  1703  ;  by  M.  Ma- 
liette  in  the  Lettere  Pittoriche,  Ko,  84,  and  even  by  Monsig. 
Fabroni,  in  his  life  of  Leo  X.  p.  219.  I  cannot,  however, 
devest  myself  of  great  doubts  on  this  subject.  Giuliano 
de'  Medici  quitted  Florence  and  repaired  to  his  brother  at 
Rome,  about  the  month  of  September  15  13,  but  I  find  no 
evidence  in  any  contemporary  writer  that  he  was  accom- 
panied by  Lionardo,  who  was  then  seventy  years  of  age. 
In  the  splendid  exhibitions  at  Rt)me  on  Giuliano  being 
received  into  the  rank  of  a  citizen,  and  in  which  it  might 

be 
VOL.  IV.  Y  V 
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CHAP,  ciency  Lionardo  might  have  attained,  had  he  devo- 
XXII.    ted  to  the  prosecution  of  his  art,  that  time  which 
1521.    he  misapphed  in  alchymical  experiments,  or  lost 
Mt.  46.  in  puerile  amusements,  may  readily  be  conjectured 
from  the  astonishing  specimens  which  he  occasion- 
ally produced ;  but  whilst  Raffaello  and  Michelag- 
nolo  were  ornamenting  Italy  with  their  immortal 
labours,  Lionardo  was  blowing  bubbles  to  fill  a 
whole  apartment,  and  decorating  Lizards  with  arti- 
ficial wings.     Even  these  occupations  may,  how- 
ever, be  taken  as  indications  of  the  same  character 
which  he  frequently  manifested  in  his  works ;  im- 
patient 


be  supposed  that  Lionardo,  as  an  artist,  would  have  taken 
an  important  part,  we  find  no  mention   made  of  him,  nor 
is  he  noticed  in  the  poem  of  Aurelio  Sereno  of  Monopoli 
>on   that    subject ;  although   many   of  the    eminent    per- 
sons then  in  Rome,  who  attended  on  that  festival,  are  par- 
ticularly enumerated,     v.   jiyite^   chap,  x    -vol.    ii.  p.  264. 
In  the  MS.  letters  written  from  Rome  to  Florence  by  Bal- 
dassare  da   Pescia,  for  whom  Lionardo  is   said   to  have 
painted  the  two  pictures  before  mentioned,  and  which  let- 
ters extend  through  great  part  of  the  year  1514,  no  notices 
appear   of  Lionardo ;  which,  considering    his  great  emi- 
nence, and  his   intimacy  with  the  writer,  would  probably 
have  been  the  case  had  he  then  been  at  Rome.     To  these 
doubts  I  shall  only  add  that  Borghini,  a  well  informed  wri- 
ter of  the  sixteenth  century,  attributes   the  two  pictures 
painted  for  Bald,  da  Pescia  to  the  time  when  Lionardo  was 
in  Florence,  and  wholly  omits  the  story  of  his  journey  to 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.     Borglmiiy  il  Reposo,  p.  371. 
FaI.  Fhr.  1584. 
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patient  of  the  limits  of  nature,  and  aiming  at  the  chap. 
expression  of  something  beyond  what  had  ever    xxii. 
occurred  to  his  observation;  a  propensity  which     1521. 
marks  a  great  and  daring  mind,  but  which  if  not   '^'■'  ^^* 
regulated  and  chastened  by  the  laws  of  probability 
and  of  truth,  is  in  danger  of  leading,  as  in  fact  it 
too  often  led  Lionardo,  to  the  expression  of  carica- 
ture, deformity,  and  grimace. 

It  has  been  considered  as  a  great  advantage  to 
the  reputation  of  Michelagnolo,  and  as  a  misfor- 
tune to  that  of  Raifaello,  that  whilst  the  former  was 
yet  living,  the  transactions  of  his  history  were 
recorded  bv  two  of  his  scholars,  whilst  no  one  was  ^"g'nof'^e 

•  '  art  ot  eiigra- 

found  amonsf  the  numerous  admirers  of  the  latter,  ^mg  onc«p- 

*^  ,  per. 

who  would  undertake  to  perform  for  him  the  same 
office  ;  but  this  disadvantage  was  amply  compen- 
sated by  another  circumstance,  which  has  perhaps 
rendered  more  service  to  the  character  of  RafFaello, 
than  could  have  been  done  by  the  most  eloquent 
encomiums,  or  the  most  flattering  pen.  This  ob- 
servation can  only  apply  to  the  promulgation  of 
his  beautiful  designs,  by  means  of  engravings  from 
plates  of  copper,  an  art  then  recently  invented,  and 
rapidly  rising  to  perfection.  From  the  practice  of 
chasing  and  inlaying  metals,  wood,  or  ivory,  called 
by  the  Italians  Laiiori  di  Niello,  and  which  had  nTcTio^ 
been  cultivated  by  the  Florentines  with  great  suc- 
cess, the  modern  method  of  engraving  derives  its 
origin.  In  designing  the  subjects  to  be  inlaid  oh 
armour,  on  household  plate,  and  other  implements, 

thQ 
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CHAP,  the  painter  was  not  unfrequently  called  in  to  the 

^^^^'    aid  of  the  mechanick  ;  and  as  these  labours  began 

1521.    to  be  performed  with  greater  care  and  attention,  it 

JE.t.  46.  became  usual  to  take  impressions  from  the  engra- 
ved metal,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  the 
M  ork,  before  the  cavities  were  filled  with  the  sub- 
stance intended.  This  substance  was  in  general  a 
composition  of  silver  and  lead,  which  being  black 
was  denominated  ?iieI/o  fjiigelluinj.  Of  these  im- 
pressions, which  are  hence  called  prints  in  niello, 
the  industry  of  modern  inquirers  has  discovered 
several  specimens,  which  are  distinguished  from 
other  early  prints,  not  only  by  the  inscriptions  being 
reversed  in  the  impression,  but  by  their  rudeness 
in  other  respects.  From  this  practice  to  that  of 
engraving  on  metal  for  the  express  purpose  of  mul- 
tiplying the  design,  the  transition  was  not  difficult. 
Among  the  first  persons  who  distinguished  them- 
selves in  this  new  career,  were  Antonio  Pollajuolo 
and  Sandro  Botticelli,  the  latter  of  whom  furnished 

Baccio  Baidi- ^^^^  dcsigus  for  thc  edition  of  Dante,  published  in 

I'-  1488,  which  were  engraved  by  Baccio  Baldini.' 

Many 


^  This  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  first  book  which 
was  ornamented  with  engravings  on  copper,  but  Mr.  Hei- 
neken  has  cited  others  of  anteriour  date.  Idee  generale^  isfc. 
143.  Diet,  des  Jlrdstes.  iii.  208.  It  appears  to  have  been 
the  intention  of  the  printer  to  have  placed  a  vignette  at  the 
head  of  each  canto,  but  only  two  are  inserted,  viz.  at  the 
commencement  of  the  first  and  second  canto  of  the  Inferno, 

and 
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Many  other  early  artists  are  enumerated  by  writers  chap. 
on  this  subject,  but  their  pretensions  are  in  g-ene-    xxii. 
ral  extremely  doubtful,  and  we  may  with  great     1521. 
justice  attribute  to  Andrea  Mantegna,  the  merit  of  ^■^-  46. 
being  the   first  person  who  by  his  performances  ^"'^''^^  ^*'^- 
gave   stability  and  importance  to  the  art.      The 
prints  of  Andrea  yet  frequently  occur  to  the  collect- 
or, and  display  great  invention  and  expression  of 
character.*    They  sometimes  even  border  on  grace 
and  elegance.''     His  drawing  is  in  general  correct, 
and  in   some   instances    exhibits   great   freedom. 
All  his  prints  are  peculiarly  distinguished  by  the 
shadows  being  formed  by  diagonal  lines,  which  are 
always  found  in  the  same  direction,  and  not  cros- 
sed  by  other  lines,  as  has  since  been  practised. 
He  has  not  affixed  the  date  to  these  productions,  but 

they 


and  if  three  be  found,  the  third  is  only  a  repetition  of  the 
second.  It  is  now  incontestably  proved,  that  the  supposed 
rare  editions  of  this  book,  which  are  said  to  contain  a 
greater  number  of  these  engravings,  and  which  are  alluded 
to  by  the  learned  Morelli  in  his  l.ibrej'ia  Pindliana^  vol.  iv. 
//.  280,  have  no  existence  ;  and  that  if  any  work  has  such 
an  appearance,  the  prints  are  either  pasted  on  the  leaf  or 
copied  by  a  pen.  Of  the  last  description  is  that  of  the 
Pinelli  library,  described  by  Morelli  The  copy  which  I 
possess  agrees  with  that  description  in  every  respect,  and 
appears  to  be  the  same  book. 

*  Of  this  his  two  prints  of  the  battle  of  sea  monsters-, 
and  the  triumph  of  Silenus,  afford  sufficient  proof. 

**  As  in  his  print  of  four  nymphs  dancing. 
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CHAP,  they  are  certainly  to  be  placed  among  the  earliest 
^^Ji'    efforts  of  the  art,  and  although  he  lived  until  the 
1521.    year  1517,  may  for  the  most  part  be  assigned  with 
^t.  46.   confidence  to  the  preceding  century. 

The  person,  however,  who  was  destined  to 
carry  this  art  to  a  much  higher  degre  of  perfection, 
MarcAn.  vvas  Marc- Antonio  Raimondi  of  Bologna,  frequent- 
mond/'  ly  called,  from  having  when  young  studied  under 
the  painter  Francesco  Francia,  Marc-Antonio  di 
Francia.  A  modern  writer  conjectures  that  he 
was  born  in  the  year  1487,  or  1488^  but  one  of 
his  pieces  bears  the  date  of  1502,*  and  some  of 
his  others  appear  to  be  anteriour  to  it,  whence 
we  may  perhaps  place  that  event  some  years  earlier. 
His  first  attempts  were  in  Niello,  in  which  he  ob- 
tained great  applause,^  but  having  taken  a  journey 
to  Venice,  he  there  found  exposed  to  sale  several  of 
the  prints  of  Albert  Durer,  both  from  copper  and 
wood.  The  purchase  of  these  works  exhausted  his 
slender  finances,  and  in  order  to  repair  them,  he  be- 
gan to  copy  the  series  of  prints  of  the  life  of  Christ,  by 
Albert  Durer,  consisting  of  thirty-six  pieces  engra- 
ved in  w  ood,  which  he  imitated  with  such  exactness 

on  copper,  as  effectually  to  deceive  those  who  saw 

them, 


^  Heinek.  Diet,  des.  Artistes^  i.  275. 

^  His  print  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe. 
«  Vasarii   Vite  de'  Fit  tori,  11.412. 
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them,  and  enable  him  to  sell  them  as  the  prints  of  c  h  a  p. 
the  German  artist.     Vasari  informs  us,  that  v\ hen    x^^^' 
Albert  was  acquainted  with  this  circumstance,  by     1521. 
a  friend  who  transmitted  to  him  one  of  the  copies 
by  Marc- Antonio,  he  immediately  repaired  to  Ve- 
nice to  complain  of  the  fraud  to  the  senate ;  but 
that  the  only  satisfaction  which  he  could  obtain, 
was  a  decree  prohibiting  Marc- Antonio  from  affix- 
ing the  name  or  emblem  of  Albert  to  his  own  en- 
gravings in  future/     An  attentive  examination  of 
the  works  of  these  artists  affords,    however,  no 
little  reason  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  narrative, 
which  Vasari  has  probably  adopted  without  suf- 
ficient authority. 

From  Venice  Marc-Antonio  repaired  to  Rome, 
*  where,  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  attracted  the  notice 
of  Raffaello,  by  engraving  from  one  of  his  designs 
a  figure  of  Lucretia.^  This  print  being  shown  to 
that  great  artist,  he  immediately  saw  the  important 
uses  to  which  the  talents  of  the  engraver  might  be 
applied,  and  from  that  time  the  abilities  of  Marc- 
Antonio  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  representation 
of  the  designs  of  Raffaello.  The  first  piece  assign- 
ed to  him  by  Raffaello  was  the  judgment  of  Paris, 

Avhich 


^  Vasari.,  File  di  Pit  tori,  ii.  413. 

«  Marc-Antonio  engraved  this  subject  twice  after  Raf_ 
faello,  but  the  larger  print  was  the  first  engraved.  They 
are  both  without  mark  or  date. 
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CHAP,  which  he  executed  with  great  abihty,'*  and  this 
^^^^'  was  succeeded  by  several  other  works  which  were 
1521.  the  admiration  of  all  Italy,  and  have  preserved  to 
^t.  46.  the  present  day  many  exquisite  designs  of  that 
great  artist,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost 
to  the  world.  It  has  been  said  that  Raffaello  not 
only  directed  Marc- Antonio  in  the  execution  of 
his  labours,  but  that  he  frequently  engraved  the 
outlines  of  his  figures,  so  as  to  render  them  as 
correct  as  possible ; '  and  although  this  may  be 
allowed  to  rest  on  conjecture  only,  yet  it  is  certain 
that  the  labours  of  Marc-Antonio  were  highly 
approved  by  Raffaello,  who,  as  a  proof  of  his  pro- 
ficiency, transmitted  impressions  of  his  prints  to 
Albert  Durer,  and  received  in  return  a  present 
from  the  German  artist  of  many  of  his  works. 
The  reputation  of  Marc- Antonio  was  now  establish- 
ed. The  utility  of  his  art  was  universally  acknow- 
ledged. His  school  was  thronged  with  disciples, 
many  of  whom  became  great  proficients.  Marco 
da  Ravenna,  Agostino  Venetiano,  and  Giulio  Bo- 
nasone,  were  scarcely  inferiour  to  their  master, 
and,  and  by  their  labours  and  those  of  their  suc- 
cessours,  a  correct  and  genuine  taste  for  pictu- 
resque representation  has  been  diffused  throughout 
Europe. 

The 


^   Fasariy   Vite  di  Pi',  tori,  ii.  416. 

*  On  this  subject,  see  Heinek.  Diet,  des  Artistes,  i.  280. 
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The  art  of  engraving  in  copper  by  the  burin  was  chap. 
accompanied,  or  speedily  succeeded,  by  another  in-    ^^^^' 
vention  of  no  less  importance ;  that  of  engraving     1521. 
by  means  of  aquafortis,  or  as  it  is  now  called,    -^t-  46. 
etching.     The  great  labour  and  long  experience  indention 
which  the  management  of  the  tool  required,  had 
divided  the  province  of  the  engraver  from  that  of 
the  painter,  and  it  might  frequently  have  happened, 
that  through  the  incorrect  or  imperfect  medium  of 
the  former,  the  latter  could  scarcely  recognise  his 
own  works.   The  art  of  etching,  as  it  required  but 
little  mechanical  skill,  enabled  the  painter  to  trans- 
fer to  the  copper  his  own  precise  ideas ;  and  to 
this,  we  have  been  indebted  for  some  of  the  most 
exquisite  productions  of  genius  and  of  taste.     In 
fact  these  prints  may  justly  be  esteemed  as  original 
drawings  of  the  masters  who  have  produced  them ; 
and  although  the  works  of  the  modern  engraver 
may  frequently  be  entitled  to  great  admiration,  yet 
they  will  never,  in  the  estimation  of  an  experi- 
enced judge,  be  allowed  to  rival  those  free  and 
unfinished,  but  correct  and  expressive  sketches, 
which  the  immediate  hand  of  a  great  painter  has 
produced. 

The  origin  of  this  invention  has  been  attributed 
by  the  Italians  to  Parmegiano ;  but  it  was  certainly 
known  in  Germany,  if  not  before  Parmegiano  was 
born,  at  least  before  he  was  able  to  practise  it.  If, 
however,  Parmegiano  was  not  the  inventor,  the 
beautiful  works  which  he  has  left  in  this  depart- 
voL.  IV.  z  z  ment, 
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€  H  A  P.  ment,  and  which  exhibit  all  the  elegance,  grace, 
XXII.    and  spirit,  of  his  paintings,  which  they  will  in  all 
1521.     probability  long  survive,  give  him  a  decided  supe- 
JEt.  46.   riority  over  all  that  preceded  him ;  nor  whilst  we 
possess  these  precious  remains,  can  we  suppress 
our  regret  that  the  same  mode  of  execution  was 
not  occasionally  resorted  to  by  the  other  great  artists 
of  the  time,  and  that  we  are  not  allowed  to  contem- 
plate the  bold  contours  of  Michelagnolo,  or  the 
graceful  compositions  of  RafFaello,  as  expressed 
and  authenticated  by  their  own  hand. 


CHAP.  XXIIL 
1521. 

TRANQUILLITY  of  Italy — Leo  seizes  upon  several  of 
the  smaller  states — Attempts  the  dutchy  of  Ferrara — 
Meditates  the  expulsion  of  the  French  and  Spaniards 
from  Italy — Engages  a  body  of  Swiss  mercenaries — 
Treaty  with  the  emperour  for  restoring  the  family  of 
Sforza  to  Milan — The  French  general  L'Ecus  made  a 
prisoner  by  Guicciardini  and  liberated — Hostilities  com- 
menced against  the  French — Francis  prepares  to  defend 
his  Italian  possessions— The  allies  attack  Parma — The 
duke  of  Ferrara  joins  the  French — The  cai'dinal  Giulio 
de'  Medici  legate  to  the  allied  army — The  Swiss  in  the 
service  of  France  desert  to  the  enemy — The  allies  pass 
the  Adda— Capture  of  Milan — The  allies  attack  the 
duke  of  Ferrara — Sudden  indisposition  of  Leo  X. — His 
death — Reasons  for  believing  that  he  was  poisoned— » 
His  funeral  and  monument. 

Italy  had  now  for  some  years  enjoyed  a  state  c  h  a  p.. 
of  repose,  nor  did  there  appear  to  exist  among  die   xxiii. 
sovereigns  of  Europe  any  immediate  cause,  which     1521. 
might  lead  them  to  disturb  her  tranquiUity.  Charles    -^t.  46. 
V.  had  hitherto  been  too  much  engaged  in  con-  Ju^iy"'''^ 

firming 
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CHAP,  firming  his  authority  and  regulating  his  administra- 
XXIII.  i\q^  Jj^  Germany,  in  Spain,  and  in  Flanders,  to 
1521.  pay  any  particular  attention  to  his  Neapolitan  pos- 
^t.  46.  sessions ;  and  Francis  I.  appeared  to  be  rather 
solicitous  to  secure  his  dominions  in  the  Milanese, 
than  ambitious  of  further  conquests.  The  Vene- 
tians, who  by  the  aid  of  the  French  monarch  had 
recovered  the  important  cities  of  Brescia  and  Ve- 
rona, still  maintained  with  him  a  close  alliance; 
and  the  secondary  states  of  Italy  were  too  well 
aware  of  the  dangers  which  they  might  incur  in  the 
general  commotion,  to  give  occasion  to  new  dis- 
turbances. Even  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  although 
by  no  means  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  Modena  and 
Rcggio,  which  were  still  retained  by  Leo  X. 
thought  it  prudent  to  suppress  his  resentment, 
lest  it  should  afford  the  pope  a  pretext,  of  which 
he  would  gladly  have  availed  himself,  to  do  him  a 
more  essential  injury. 

Nor  were  the  great  prosperity  of  the  Roman  see 
and  tliQ  personal  character  of  the  pontiff,  consider- 
ed as  blight  assurances  of  the  continuance  of  peace. 
The  dissensions  which,  under  the  pontificate  of 
Alexander  VI.  and  JuUus  II.  had  torn  the  states 
of  the  church,  were  at  length  appeased,  and  Leo 
found  the  obedience  of  his  subjects  unHmited,  and 
his  authority  uncontrolled.  To  the  possessions  of 
the  Roman  see,  he  had  united  the  cities  and  terri- 
tories of  Urbino  and  Sinigaglia  ;  whilst  Tuscany, 
then  in  its  highest  state  of  riches  and  population, 

remained 
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remained  as  a  patrimonial  inheritance  at  his  ab-  chap. 
solute  disposal.     Thus  fortunately  situated,  and  ^^^^^' 
tlie  continuation  of  his  prosperity  being  secured     1521. 
by  friendly  alliances  with  the  other  sovereigns  of  ^t.  46. 
Europe,  he  not  only  indulged  his  natural  disposi- 
tion, in  the  encouragement  of  literature,  and  the 
promotion  of  works  of  art,  but  is  said  to  have  de- 
voted himself  to  an  indolent  course  of  life,  from 
which  he  was  roused  only  by  the  pursuit  of  his 
pleasures,  which  consisted  in  musick,  in  hunting, 
or  in  the  company  of  jesters  and  buffoons.     From 
this  quarter  therefore  no  danger  was  apprehended ; 
and  in  the  confidence  of  the  continuance  of  tran- 
quillity, Italy  had  already  revived  from  her  terrours, 
and  begun  to  lose  the  remembrance  of  her  past 
calamities. 

If,  however,  the  pope  devoted  his  leisure  to  Leo  seizes 
amusement,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  had  ZZclZX 
thereby  acquired  that  total  dislike  of  publick  busi- 
ness, which  has  been  so  generally  attributed  to 
him ;  on  the  contrary,  if  we  may  judge  from  his 
conduct,  it  may  be  presumed  that  no  one  watched 
more  narrowly  over  the  affairs  of  Italy,  or  observed 
those  of  Europe  with  greater  vigilance.  For  some 
years  he  had  turned  his  attention  towards  the  smal- 
ler states  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Roman  territory, 
"which  had  been  seized  upon  by  successful  adven- 
turers, or  were  occupied  by  domestick  tyrants, 
but  over  which  the  church  had  always  asserted  its 
superiority,  whenever  an  opportunity  occurred  of 

enforcing 
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CHAP,  enforcing  its  claims.     The  city  of  Perugia  was 
XXIII.  governed  by  Gian-Paolo  Baglione,    who,  if  we 
1521.    may  believe  contemporary  historians,  was  a  mon- 
Mi.  46,   ster  of  iniquity  and  impiety  ;  but  the  cruelty  with 
which  he  exercised  his  usurped  authority  rendered 
him  no  less  an  object  of  dread,   than  his  other 
crimes  did  of  horrour.     Acting  on  those  maxims, 
which  he  appears  to  have  adopted  on  other  occa- 
sions, and  which,  however  fallacious,  have  found 
apologists  in  subsequent  times,  Leo  conceived  that 
against  such  an  offender,  every  species  of  treachery 
was  justifiable.  Pretending  therefore,  that  he  wish- 
ed to  consult  with  Baglione  on  affairs  of  importance, 
he  invited  him  to  Rome ;  but  Baglione,  affecting 
to  be  indisposed,  sent  in  his  stead  his  son  Gian- 
Paolo,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  intentions 
of  the  pope.     Leo  received  the  youth  with  the 
greatest  kindness,  and  after  detaining  him  some 
^    time,  sent  him  back  to  his  father,  whom  he  again 
requested  to  take  a  journey  to  Rome,  and  in  order 
to  ensure  his  safety,  transmitted  to  him  a  safe  con- 
duct.    The  violation  of  such  an  assurance  was  a 
crime    which  even  the  guilty  mind  of  Baglione 
could  not  conceive,  and  he  accordingly  hastened 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  presence 
of  the  pontiff,  and  to  the  honour  of  kissing  his  feet. 
On  the  following  day,  however,  he  was  taken  into 
custody  by  Amiibale  Rangone,  captain  of  the  pon- 
tifical guard,  and  subjected  to  the  torture,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  diclosed  enormities,  the  perpetra- 
tion of  which  could  not  have  been  expiated  by  a 

thousand 
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tiiousand  deaths.  This  treacherous  and  tyrannical  chap. 
act  was  closed  by  the  decapitation  of  Baglione  in  ^^lU' 
the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  and  by  the  pope  possessing  521. 
himself  of  the  states  of  Perugia ;  whilst  the  family  ^'  ^^' 
of  Baglione  sought  a  shelter  at  Padua,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Venetian  republick,  in  whose  ser- 
vice he  had  long  been  employed.  From  similar 
motives,  and  under  similar  pretexts,  Leo  despatch- 
Giovanni  de'  Medici  with  one  thousand  horse  and 
four  thousand  foot,  to  attack  the  city  of  Fermo, 
then  held  by  Lodovico  Freducci,  a  military  com- 
mander of  great  courage  and  experience.  On  the 
approach  of  the  papal  army,  Freducci  quitted  the 
city,  and  attempted  to  make  his  escape  at  the  head 
of  two  hundred  horse  ;  but  having  been  intercepted 
by  Giovanni,  and  refusing  to  submit,  he  was,  after 
a  desperate  resistance,  left  dead  on  the  field,  with 
one  half  of  his  followers ;  and  Fermo  was  received 
into  the  obedience  of  the  papal  see.^  The  fall  of 
Freducci  intimidated  the  petty  tyrants  who  had 
possessed  themselves  of  cities  or  fortresses  in  the 
march  of  Ancona;  some  of  whom  effected  their 
safety  by  flight,  and  others  resorted  to  Rome,  to 
solicit  the  clemency  of  the  pope.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  they  who  distrusted  him  had  formed 
a  more  accurate  judgment  of  his  chiu^acter  than 
they  who  confided  in  him ;  several  of  the  latter 
having  been  imprisoned,  and  a  strict  inquiry  made 

into 
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c  H  A  P.  into  their  conduct;    in  consequence    of   which, 

^^^^^'  such  as  were  supposed  to  have  committed  the 

1521.     greatest  enormities  were  executed,    without  any 

^t.  46.  regard  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  had 

placed  themselves  in  the  power  of  the  pontiff. 

Attempts  the  Thc  vicws  of  Lco  X.  wcrc  ttot,  however,  con- 
Ferrara.  fined  to  thc  acquisition  of  the  smaller  districts  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Roman  state.  The  city  and  ter- 
ritory of  Ferrara  were  also  regarded  by  him  with 
equal  avidity  ;  and  the  same  convenient  pretext 
of  the  paramount  claims  of  the  holy  see,  was  the 
veil  under  which  he  attempted  to  conceal  his  am- 
bitious project.  In  the  dissensions  between  Leo  X. 
and  the  French  monarchs,  the  part  adopted  by  the 
duke  of  Ferrara  had  given  great  offence  to  the  pope, 
who  did  not,  however,  discover  by  his  pubiick 
conduct,  the  resentment  which  he  harboured  in 
his  breast.  After  having  frequently  been  called 
upon,  without  effect,  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  resto- 
ring to  the  duke  the  cities  of  Modena  and  Reggio, 
Leo  at  length  avowed  his  resolution  to  retain  them; 
and  in  the  close  of  the  year  1519,  when  Alfonso 
Was  incapacited  by  sickness  from  attending  to  his 
defence,  and  his  life  was  supposed  to  be  in  danger, 
the  vigilant  pontiff  marched  ai^,  army  into  the  vici* 
nity  of  Ferrara,  for  the  purpoi.  >,  as  was  supposed, 
of  occupying  the  government,  in  case  of  the  death 
of  the  duke.  The  friendship  and  active  interfe- 
rence of  Federigo,  marquis  of  Mantua,  who  had 
shortly  before  succeeded  to  that  dignity,  on  the 

.    death 
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death  of  his  father,  Francesco,  defeated  this  pro-  chap. 
ject.      The  Roman  army  was   withdrawn,    and   xxrii. 
mutual    expressions    of    confidence    and  respect     1521. 
took   place   between  the  pontiff  and   the    duke.    -^t.  46. 
These  circumstances  did  not,    however,  prevent 
the  pope,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year,  from 
forming  a  plan  for  possessing  himself  of  the  city  of 
Ferrara,  by  treachery.     The  person  whom  he  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  was  Uberto  Gambara,  an 
apostolick   protonotary,    who  afterwards  attained 
the  dignity  of  the  purple.     A  secret  intercourse 
was  established  between  Uberto,  and  Ridolfo  Hello, 
the  captain  of  a  body  of  German  soldiers,  in  the 
service  of  the  duke,  who  having  received  a  sum 
of  two  thousand  ducats,  as  the  reward  of  his  trea- 
son, engaged  to  deliver  up  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
city  to  the  papal  troops.    Orders  were  accordingly 
sent  to  Guido    Rangone,    who  commanded  the 
papal  army,    and  to  Guicciardini,    governour  of 
Modena,  to  collect  their  forces  under  other  pre- 
texts, and  to  be  in  readiness  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  gate,  which  they  were  to  defend  until  further 
succours  should  arrive;  but  when  the  plan  was 
arranged,  and  the  day  for  the  attack  agreed  on,  it 
was  discovered  that  Ridolfo  had,  from  the  begin- 
ning, communicated  the  whole  affair  to  Alfonso, 
who,  having  seen  sufficient  of  the  intention  of  the 
pontiff,  and  being  unwilling  that  matters  should 
proceed  to  extremities,  took  the  necessary  means 
for  convincing  the  pope  that  Ridolfo  had  imposed 

Upon 
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CHAP,  upon  him.''  The  conduct  of  Leo  towards  the  duke 

XXIII.  of  Ferrara  discloses  some  of  the  darkest  shades 

152L  in 

^t.  46. 


^  Muratori  has  not  scrupled  to  represent  this  attempt 
in  a  much  darker  view,  and  asserts  that  the  pope  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  the  duke,  and  that  Guicci- 
ardini  found  himself  unintentionally  involved  in  this  black 
transaction.     For  this  imputation,  he  refers,   in  general, 
to  the  Ferrarese  historians,  and  to   Guicciardini.     I  have 
taken  the  trouble  of  examining  these  writers,  and  apprehend 
that  Muratori  has  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  been  led 
by  his  partiality  to  the  family  of  Este,  to  extend  the  accu- 
sation  against   the  pope  beyond   what  his  authorities  can 
justify.     Of  the  histoi'ies  of  Ferrara,  that  of  Pigua  termi- 
nates in  the  year  1476,  and  consequently,  throws  no  light 
on  this  transaction.     Gyraldi,  although  he  relates  the  ani- 
mosity between  the  duke  and  the  pontiff,  and  mentions  the 
determination  of  the  latter  to  possess  himself  of  Ferrara, 
has  not  accused  him  of  any  treacherous  attempt  against 
the   life   of  the  duke  ;    Sardi,  or  rather   his  continuator 
Faustini,  has  indeed  informed  us,  "  that  in  the  beginning 
"  of  the  year   1520,  the  life  of  the  duke  was  attempted  by 
"  one  Ridolfello,  captain  of  his  German  guard,  who  having 
"  been  corrupted  by  a   large  sum  of  money,  entered  his 
"  chamber  with  an  intent  to  assassinate  him  ;  but  that  being 
"  overawed  by  the  appearance  and  countenance  of  the  duke, 
"  he   relinquished  his  design,    and   confessed   the   whole 
"  transaction."     This  relation  differs  so  greatly  from  that 
of  Muratori,    that  it  can    scarcely   be   considered  as  the 
authority  on  which  he  has  relied.     Faustini  has  not  even 
insinuated  that  the  pope  was   an  accomplice,  nor   has   he 
connected  this  transaction  with  the  movements  of  the  papal 
army.     The   narrative   of  Guicciardini  corresponds  with 
that  which  I  have  given,  and  contains  no  charge  of  any  in- 
tention 
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in  his  character;  and  in  this  instance,  wc  find  those  chap. 
licentious  principles  which  induced  him  to  forfeit  ^^^^^- 
his  most  solemn  promises,  on  pretence  of  the  crimi-     1 52 1 . 
nahty  of  those  to  whom  they  were  made,  extended  -^t.  46.. 
to  accompHsh  the  ruin  of  a  prince  who  had  not  by 
his  conduct,    furnished  any  pretext  for  such  an 
attempt. 

Nor  were  the  designs  of  the  pope,  at  this  period,  ^^°  '"^^'" 
hmited  to  the  subjugation  of  the  smaller  states  of  pulsion  of  the 

T,     1  rr»L  i      1        •    •  •  1  .  •  French  and 

Italy.  1  he  most  decisive  evidence  yet  remains,  Spaniards 
that  he  had  not  only  formed  a  project  for  expelling  ^"""  '"'^* 
the  French  monarch  from  the  territories  of  Milan 
and  of  Genoa,  but  that  he  also  intended  to  turn  his 
arms  against  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  by  deli- 
vering it  from  the  yoke  of  the  Spaniards,  to  acquire 
the  honour  to  which  Julius  II.  had  so  ardently  aspi- 
red, of  being  considered  as  the  assertor  of  the  liber- 
ties of  Italy.  He  was,  however,  well  aware,  that 
these  great  undertakings  could  not  be  accomplish- 
ed merely  by  his  own  strength  and  his  own  re- 
sources, and  he  therefore  resolved  to  take  advantage 
of  the  dissensions  which  had  already  arisen  between 
Francis  I.  and  the  emperour,  to  carry  his  purposes 
into  effect. 

Before, 


tention  on  the  part  of  the  pontiff  to  assassinate  the  duke  : 
nor  has  Paulus  Jovius,  who  has  left  a  very  full  and  cir- 
cumstantial narrative  of  the  life  of  Alfonso,  taken  any  notice 
of  such  a  ti'ansaction. 
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CHAP.        Before,  however,  he  engaged  in  negotiations, 
^xiii'   which  he  foresaw  might  involve  him  in  hostihties, 
1521.    he  resolved  to  raise  such  a  force  as  would  not  only 
iEt.  46.  be  sufficient  for  his  own  defence,  but  would  enable 
Engages       jijixi  to  coopcrate  with  his  allies,  in  eifecting  the 
Swiss  merce- purposes  which  he  had  in  view.     To  this  end  he 
despatched  as  his  envoy  to  Switzerland,  Antonio 
Pucci,  bishop  of  Pistoja,  with  directions  to  raise 
for  his  service,  a  body  of  six  thousand  men.*"     In 
this  undertaking,  the  bishop  found  no  difficulty, 
as  the  pontiff"  had,  ever  since  the  war  of  Urbino, 
taken  care  to  renew  his  treaties  with  the  Helvetick 
chiefs,  and  had  intrusted  the  bishop  with  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  gold  crowns  for  their  pay.** 
Having  thus  prepared  the  way  for  active  operations, 
he  proposed  to  Francis  I.  to  unite  with  him  in  an 
attack  upon  the  kingdom  of  Naples.    In  the  condi- 
tions of  this  treaty,  it  was  stipulated,  that  Gaeta, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Neapolitan  territory,  between 
the   river  Garigliano  and  the  ecclesiastical  state, 
should  be  united  to  the  dominion  of  the  church ; 
and  that  the  remainder  of  the  kingdom,  should  be 
held  for  the  second  son  of  the  French  monarch, 
who  was  then  an  infant,  and  should  be  governed 
by  an  apqstolick  nuncio,  until  he  was  enabled  to 
take  upon  himself  the  government.''    Whilst  these 

nego- 

^  Guicciardini^  lib.  xiv.  vol.  ii»  p.  175. 
^  Miiratori,  Annaliy  vol.  -x..  p.  146. 
*  Gvicciardt  chap.  xiv.  vol.\\.p.  175. 
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negotiations  were  depending,  the  Swiss  troops  in  c  h  a  p. 
the  service  of  the  pope,  were  permitted  to  pass  ^^^^^ 
through  the  states  of  Milan,  and  were  stationed  in     I52i. 
ditlci-ent  parts  of  Romagna  and  the  march  of  An-    Mt.  46. 
<jbria.     This,   however,    was  the  only  advantiige 
which  Leo  derived  from  his  treaty  with  the  French 
monarch ;   and   was>    in  all  probability,  the  sole 
object  which  he  had  in  view,     Francis  now  began 
to  see,  with  jealousy,  the  conduct  of  the  pontiff, 
and  declined  the  overtures  which  had  been  made  to 
him.     His  delay,  or  his  refusal,  afforded  Leo  a 
plausible  pretext  for  a  step  which  it  is  hi'ghly  proba- 
ble that  he  had  previously  determined  upon ;  and 
he  immediately  and  openly  united  his  forces  with 
those  of  the  emperour,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
WTCsting  from  Francis  the  dominion  of  Milan,  and 
expelling  the  French  from  Italy/ 

On  the  expulsion  and  death  of  Maximilian  Treaty  with 
Sforza,  the  right  of  that  family  to  the   supreme  for  restoring 
authority  of  the  Milanese  had  devolved  upon  his  sforxT'toMU 
brother  Francesco,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Trent,  '^"" 
where  he  impatiently  waited  for  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  recovering  the  possessions  of  his  ances- 
tors ;  having  constantly  refused  all  the  offers  of  the 
French  monarch,  to  induce  him  to  relinquish  his 
claims.     His  expectations  had  been  encouraged  by 
the  zeal  and  activity  of  Girolamo  Morone,  former- 

ly 


*"  Muratori,  Annali,  vol.  k./u  146. 
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c  H  A  P.  ly  chancellor  of  Maximilian,  duke  of  Milan,  and 
-^^^^^'  by  whose  ad\'ice,  that  city  had  been  surrendered 
1521.  to  the  French;  but  who,  not  having  experienced 
^t.  46.  from  Francis  I.  the  same  attentions  as  from  his 
predecessor  Louis  XII.  had  assiduously,  though> 
secretly,  laboured  to  overturn  his  authority.  By 
the  interference  of  Morone,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
on  the  eighth  day  of  May,  1521,  between  the 
pope  and  the  emperour,  for  establishing  Francesco 
Sforza  in  his  dominions.  By  this  treaty  it  was 
also  stipulated,  that  the  cities  of  Parma  and  Piacenza 
should  agai  1  be  united  to  the  dominions  of  the 
church,  that  the  emperour  should  support  the  claims 
of  the  pope  on  the  Ferrarese ;  and  that  he  should 
confer  on  Alessandro  de'  Medici  the  illegitimate 
son  of  Lorc-xizo,  duke  of  Urbino,  then  about  nine 
years  of  age,  a  territorial  possession  in  Naples  ;^ 
and  on  the  cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  a  pension 
of  ten  thousand  crowns,  payable  from  the  arch- 
bishoprick  of  Toledo,  then  lately  vacated.^  But 
for  the  more  effectual  accomplishment  of  the  ob- 
jects proposed,  it  was  agreed,  that  this  alliance 
should  not  be  made  publick  until  measures  had 

been 


^  This  was  afterwards  agreed  to  be  the  dutchy  of  Civita. 
di  Penna,  which  brought  in  an  annual  revenue  of  ten  thou- 
sand crowns,  and  which  Alessandro  afterwards  enjoyed. 

^  This  treaty  is  given  by  Lunig,  Codex  Ital.  diplomat, 
vol.  i.  p.  167,  and  by  Du  Mont,  Corps.  Diplomat*  vol.  iv. 
par.  yiu*suppl.p.  96. 
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been  taken,  as  well  in  Genoa  as  in  Milan,  for  over-  c  h  a  p. 
turning  the  authority  of  the  French,  either  by  fraud  ^xiii. 
or  by  force.  '52i. 

Mt.  46. 

The  sjovernment  of  the  French  in  Milan  had  '^^'  ^T'^ 

o  general 

ffiven  srreat  dissatisfaction,    insomuch,  that  many  ^'^<'''' "'^'^ 

"^  "-"  ....  .  ^  prisoner  by 

of  the  noble  and  principal  inhabitants  had  quitted  cuicciardini, 
the  city,  and  taken  refuge  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  ied.  '  "*' 
intending  to  join  the  standard  of  Francesco  Sforza, 
as  soon  as  he  should  be  enabled  to  take  the  field. 
By  the  advice  of  Morone,  it  was  determined,  that 
this  force  should  be  concentrated  in  the  city  of 
Reggio,  which  place,  as  well  as  the  city  of  Modena, 
was  then  governed  on  behalf  of  the  pope,  by  die 
historian  Guicciardini,  who  was  directed  secretly  to 
forward  the  enterprize,  and  to  advance  to  Morone 
ten  thousand  ducats  for  the  pay  of  his  troops. 
About  the  same  time  the  papal  gallics  were  ordered 
to  unite  with  those  of  the  emperour  then  at  Naples, 
and  to  proceed  with  two  thousand  Spaniards  to  the 
port  of  Genoa,  accompanied  by  Girolamo  Adorno, 
one  of  the  Genoese  exiles,  who  had  been  compel- 
led to  quit  that  place  by  the  rival  faction  of  the 
Fregosi,  and  whose  appearance  it  was  expected 
would  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  populace  to  the 
attempt.  The  doge  Fregoso  had,  however,  been 
informed  of  their  approach,  and  had  so  effectually 
secured  the  coast,  that  the  commander  of  the  fieet 
found  it  expedient  to  retire  without  attemptnig  to 

disembark. 
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CHAP,  disembark.'  In  the  mean  time  the  Sieur  de 
^^^^^'  L'Ecus,^  who  during  the  absence  of  his  brother 
1521.  Odet  de  Foix,  Mareschal  de  Lautrec,  held  the 
*•  ^^'  chief  authority  in  Milan,  being  apprized  of  the 
assemblies  of  the  Milanese  exiles  within  the  papal 
states,  resolved  to  use  his  endeavours  for  suppres- 
sing them.  Taking  with  him,  therefore,  a  com- 
pany of  four  hundred  horse,  and  followed  by 
Federigo  Gonzaga,  lord  of  Bozzolo,  at  the  head 
of  one  thousand  infantry,  he  made  his  appearance 
before  the  gates  of  Reggio,  in  the  hope,  as  Guic- 
ciardini  conjectures,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
secure  the  persons  of  the  exiles,  either  by  prevail- 
ing upon  the  governour,  who  was  not  a  soldier  by 
profession,  and  was  supposed  to  be  wholly  unpro- 
vided for  an  attack,  to  deliver  them  up  to  him;  or 
by  availing  himself  of  some  pretext  for  entering 
the  place.  Guicciardini  had,  however,  received 
intimation  of  his  design,  and  had  requested  the 
papal  commander  Guido  Rangone,  then  in  the 
Modenesc,  to  enter  the  city  of  Reggio  by  night ; 
he  had  also  called  in  to  his  assistance  the  soldiers 
raised  by  Morone,  and  directed  that  the  neighbour, 
ing-  inhabitants  should  be  in  readiness  at  the  sound 

of 


i  Guicciard.  lib.  xiv.  vol.  ii./i.  183. 

J  Thomas  de  Foix,  Sieur  de  L'Ecus.  Capello  in  his 
^commentaries,  denominates  him  Tomaso  Fusio  cldamato 
Monsignor  de  L'Escus  ;  Guicciardini  calls  him  Lo  Scttdo, 
and  Robertson  the  Mareschal  de  Foix. 
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of  the  bell,  to  repair  to  the  .spates.  In  the  morning  chap. 
the  French  commander  presented  himself  before  ^^^^^' 
the  city,  and  sent  one  of  his  officers  to  request  an  ^^2'- 
interview  with  the  governour.  Guicciardini  com- 
plied with  his  wishes,  and  a  place  was  appointed 
where  the  meeting  should  take  place  w  ithout  the 
walls.  L'Ecus  accordingly  made  his  appearance 
with  several  of  his  followers,  and  dismounting  from 
his  horse,  proceeded  towards  the  gate  through 
which  Guicciardini  and  his  attendants  passed  to 
meet  him.  The  French  commander  then  began 
to  complain  to  the  governour,  that  he  had  shown 
favour  and  afforded  support  to  the  Milanese  rebels, 
who  had  been  suffered  to  assemble  in  that  city  for 
hostile  purix)ses;  whilst  the  governour,  on  the 
other  hand,  lamented  that  a  body  of  French  troops 
had  thus,  without  any  previous  representations 
having  been  made  as  to  their  object,  suddenly  en- 
tered the  dominions  of  the  church.  During  this 
interview,  one  of  the  French  officers,  availing  him- 
self of  tlie  opportunity  afforded  him  by  the  opening 
of  one  of  the  gates,  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  a 
w^agon  laden  with  corn,  attempted  to  enter  the 
city  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  but  was  repulsed  by 
the  soldiers  provided  for  its  defence.  This  incident 
excited  a  general  alarm,  and  the  inhabitants,  sup- 
posing that  the  French  commander  had  been  privy 
to  the  attempt,  began  to  discharge  their  artillery 
from  tlie  walls ;  by  which  Alessandro  Trivulzio, 
an  eminent  Italian  commander  in  the  service  of  the 
French,  who  stood  near  L'Ecus,  received  a  wound, 
VOL.  IV.  3  b  of 
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CHAP,  of  which  he  died  on  the  second  day  following ;  nor 
-^^^^^'  was  it  to  be  attributed  to  any  other  cause  than  the 
1521.  fear  of  injuring  the  governour,  that  L'Ecus  himself 
^t.  46.  escaped.  In  his  turn  he  accused  Guicciardini  of 
treachery ;  and  not  knowing  whether  to  remain 
where  he  stood,  or  to  seek  his  safety  in  flight,  suf- 
fered the  governour  to  take  Iiim  by  the  hand  and 
lead  him  into  the  city,  accompanied  only  by  La 
Motte,  one  of  his  officers.  The  rest  of  his  troops, 
supposing  that  their  chief  was  taken  prisoner,  be- 
took themselves  to  flight  in  such  haste,  that  several 
of  them  left  their  weapons  behind  them.  After  a 
full  explanation  had  taken  place,  Guicciardini  set 
at  liberty  the  French  commander,  who  despatched 
La  Motte  to  Rome  to  inform  the  pope  of  the  cause 
of  his  visit  to  Reggio,  and  to  request  that  he  would 
give  orders  for  prohibiting  the  assembling  of  the 
Milanese  exiles  within  his  territories.'"  Of  this 
incident  Leo  availed  himself  to  represent  to  the 
consistory  the  misconduct  and  treachery  of  the 
French,  whom  he  accused  of  a  design  of  posses- 
sing themselves  of  the  city  of  Reggio ;  he  declared 
it  to  be  his  intention  to  unite  his  arms  with  those 
of  the  emperour;  and  although  the  treaty  with 
Charles  V.  had  actually  been  concluded,  he  now 
affected  to  treat  with  the  imperial  ambassadour  as 
to  the  terms  of  the  confederation,  and  issued  a  papal 

bull, 


k  Guicciard.lib.  yAv.vol,  \\.  p.    180.     Murator.  Amiai. 
vol.  x./i.  147. 
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bull,  by  which  he  excommunicated,  as  well  the  chap. 
French  monarch,  as  his  two  commanders  Odet,  ^-"^^^^y 
and  Thomas  de  Foix,  until  they  should  restore  the     1521. 
cities  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  to  the  authority  of  the  ^'^'  '*^* 
holy  see.' 


Hostilities  being;  now  unavoidable,  Leo  called  Hostilities 
to  Rome  the  celebrated  Italian  commander  Pros-  ^k^"''^  ^^^ 

French. 

pero  Colonna,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
emperour  one  of  the  imperial  generals,  to  consult 
with  him  on  the  most  effectual  means  of  carrying 
on  the  war.™  He  also  engaged  in  his  service 
Federigo  marquis  of  Mantua,"  and  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  captain  general  of  the  church,  to 
which  h6  had  long  aspired.     On  this  occasion  the 

marquis 


1  This  document  is  preserved  in  Du  Mont,  Corps  Diplo- 
mat. Su/ipl.  vol.  iii.  par.  up.  71.  Charles  V.  also  issued  an 
imperial  edict  which  Leo  published  at  Rome.  About  this 
time  an  explosion  of  gunpowder  happened  in  the  citadel  of 
Milan,  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  lightning,  by 
which  several  French  soldiers  lost  their  lives,  and  the  for- 
tifications were  considerably  damaged.  Guicciard  lib.  xiv. 
vol.  li.p'  185.  This  incident  is  commemorated  in  a  Latm 
poem  by  Antonius  Thylisius,  of  Cosenza,  entitled,  Turris 
de  ccelopercussa  ;  published,  with  his  other  poems  at  Rome, 
1524  4°. 

m  Murator.  ^nnal.  vol.  x.  p.  148. 

n  He  had  previously  entered  into  stipulations  with  the 
marquis  for  300  men  at  arms,  the  treaty  for  which  is 
given  by  Du  Mont,  Corps  diplomat,  vol.  iv.  par.  i.  p.  322. 
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CHAP,  marquis  sent  back  to  France  the  insignia  of  the 
^^^^^-  order  of  S.  Michael,  with  which  he  had  been 
1521.  honoured  by  the  king.°  The  army  of  the  allies 
Mt.  46.  consisted  of  six  thousand  Italian  troops,  two 
thousand  Spaniards  who  had  returned  from  the 
attack  of  Genoa,  and  two  thousand  more  wlio  were 
despatched  from  Naples,  under  the  command  of 
Ferdinando  D'Avalos,  marquis  of  Pescara.  These 
were  afterwards  joined  by  six  thousand  Grermans, 
raised  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  pope  and  the  em- 
perour,  and  by  the  Swiss  troops  which  Leo  had 
brought  into  Italy ;  whose  numbers  had,  however, 
been  reduced,  by  the  return  of  many  of  their  asso- 
ciates, to  about  two  thousand.  If  to  these  be 
added  the  papal  and  Florentine  troops  not  enume- 
rated  with  the  above,  the  force  of  the  allied  army 
may  be  computed  to  have  amounted  to  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  men.^  Of  these  the  chief  com- 
mand was  confided  to  Prospero  Colonna  ;  but  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  papal  army  was  intrusted 
to  Guicciardini,  who,  under  the  name  of  commis- 
sary-general, was  expressly  invested  Vvith  authority 
over  the  marquis  of  Mantua.  In  the  month  of 
August,  the  Italian  troops  assembled  at  Bologna ; 
and  Colonna,  having  soon  afterwards  effected  a 
junction  with  the  German  and  Spanish  auxiliaries, 
proceeded  to  the  attack  of  Parma. 

These 


°  Guicciaid.  lib.  xiv.  vol.  ii.  fi,  186. 
V  Ibid.fif  187. 
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These  formidable  proceedings  occasioned  great  chap. 
alarm  to  Francis  I.  who  now  began  to  perceive  the  xxiii. 
effects  of  his  own  imprudence  in  devesting  the  pope     ^  ^^  i . 
of  Parma  and  Piacenza.  But  whilst  he  endeavoured  ^^'  '^^' 
in  vain  to  mitisrate  the  resentment  of  the  pontiff,  ^""'='"  '• 

O  1-  '  prepares  to 

he  resorted  to  such  measures  as  seemed  necessary  defend  hi* 

Icilian  pos- 

for  the  defence  of  his  possessions,  and  Lautrec  then  sessions. 
in  France,  was  ordered  to  return  to  his  govern- 
ment, with  a  promise  on  the  part  of  the  king,  that 
he  should  speedily  receive  a  supply  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  ducats.     On  his  arrival,  Lautrec 
began  to  collect  the  French  forces  dispersed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Lombardy.     The  Venetians  also 
despatched  to  the  assistance  of  their  allies,  a  body 
of  eight  thousand  foot,  and  about  nine  hundred 
horse,  under  the  command  of  Teodoro  Trivulzio, 
and  Andrea  Gritti.*^     The  most  strenuous  efforts 
of  both  the  contending  parties  were,  however,  em- 
ployed in  obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  Swiss,  on 
whose  determination  it  was  conceived,    that  the 
event  of  the   contest  would  finally  depend;  and 
notwithstanding  the  representations  and  promises 
of  the  cardinal  of  Sion,  and  of  the  imperial  envoys, 
the  cantons  agreed  to  fulfil  the  treaty  which  they 
had  previously  formed  with  Francis  I.  and  to  sup- 
ply him  with  a  considerable  force  ;  in  consequence 
of  which  four  thousand  of  these  mercenaries,  being 
a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  number  for  which 

he 


1  Mutator,  Jnnal.  vol.  -x-.p.  147. 
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c  H  A  P.  he  had  stipulated,  arrived  at  Milan/     Lautrec  now 
XXIII.   commenced  his  operations,  and   despatching  his 
1521.    brother  L'Ecus,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  lances, 
^t.  46.  and  Federigo  of  Bozzolo,  with  five  thousand  infan- 
try to  the  defence  of  Parma,  employed  the  utmost 
vigilance  in  securing   the  city  of  Milan,  and  the 
rest  of  its  territory  against  the  expected  attack. 

The  allies  The  allied  forces,  after  various  dissensions  be- 

attack  Par.  ^^^^gj^  ^\^q  Italian,  German,  and  Spanish  troops, 
and  great  diversity  of  opinion  amongst  the  com- 
manders, at  length  commenced  their  attack  upon 
Parma ;  and,  although  they  were  frequently  on  the 
point  of  relinquishing  the  attempt,  they  at  length 
succeeded  in  compelling  the  French  garrison  to 
retire  to  that  part  of  the  city  which  lies  beyond  the 
river,  and  immediately  occupied  the  station  which 
■  their  adversaries  had  left.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
district  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction  on  being 
again  restored  to  the  dominion  of  the  church  ;  but 
their  joy  was  sj^eedily  terminated  by  the  outrages 
committed  by  the  promiscuous  soldiery,  who  had 
proceeded  to  sack  the  city.  From  this  violence 
they  were,  howe\'er,  at  last  restrained  by  the  most 
decisive  measures  on  the  part  of  the  commander 
Colonna,  who,  among  other  instances   of  a  just 

severity, 


•"  The  number  agreed  for  was  ten  thousand,  v.  Giiicci- 
ard.  lib.  xiv.  vol.  ii.  fu  188.  Planta's  Hist,  of  the  Hclvetick 
States,  vol,\i,p»  115. 
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severity,  executed  by  the  halter  a  number  of  sol-  chap. 
diers,  who  had  violated  the  sanctity  of  a  monastery,   ^xiii. 
and  thus  at  length  succeeded  in  appeasing  the  tu-     I52i. 
mult."  ^t-  46. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  French  and  Venetian '^''^'^"''.'"^ 

'  Ferrara joins 

army,  of  which  Lautrec  had  now  taken  the  com-  the  French. 
mand,  although  consisting  of  upwards  of  fifteen 
thousand  men,  had  remained  inactive,  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  arrival  of  the  additional  body  of  six 
thousand  Swiss,  by  whose  assistance  they  might 
be  enabled  to  oppose  the  papal  and  imperial  troops 
in  the  field.  On  recei\'ing  intelligence  of  the  attack 
upon  Parma,  they  advanced,  however,  to  the  banks 
of  the  Taro,  about  seven  miles  from  that  city,  for 
the  purpose  of  opposing  the  further  progress  of 
the  enemy.*  At  this  juncture,  the  hopes  of  the 
French  were  encouraged  by  the  duke  of  Ferrara, 
who  having  discovered  the  tenour  of  the  treaty 
between  the  pope  and  the  emperour,  and  finding 
no  security  for  himself  but  in  the  success  of  the 
French,  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
body  of  troops,  and  advancing  into  the  Mode- 
nese,  captured  the  towns  of  Finale  and  San  Felice, 
threatening  even  the  city  of  Modena.  This  unex- 
pected event  compelled  the  allies  to  divide  their 
forces;  Guido  Rangone  w^as  despatched  with  a 

power- 


'  Murator.  ^nnal.  vol.  X.  fi,  148. 
'  Ibicl.fi.    149. 
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CHAP,  powerful  body  of  troops  to  oppose  the  duke  of 
XXIII.  Ferrara ;  all  further  attempts  on  the  city  of  Parma 
1521.    were  abandoned  ;  and  an  opportunity  was  afforded 
jEt.  46.   the  French  commander  of  supplying  the  place  with 
provisions,  and  fortifying  it  against  subsequent  at- 
tacks."* 

The  cardinal       Thc  Tctrcat  of  the  papal  army  from  Parma  was 

Giulio  de*  .  .  •  rr  i         i       l 

Medici  le-    a  cause  of  great  vexation  to  the  pontitt,  who  had 
aiuIdarlTy.  hlthcrto  bccu  obligcd  to  bear  almost  the  whole 
expenses  of  the  war,  and  who  now  began  to  doubt 
whether  his  views  had  not  been  counteracted  by 
the  insincerity  of  his  allies.''     He  therefore,  by 
means  of  his  envoy  the  cardinal  of  Sion,  redoubled 
his  efforts  to  obtain  a  reenforcement  from  the  Swiss; 
and  although  the  Helvetick  chiefs  had  already  de- 
spatched several  bodies  of  troops  into  Italy,  to  the 
aid  of  the  French,  yet  such  was   their  avidity  for 
pay  and  for  plunder,  that  they  agreed  to  furnish 
the  pope  with  twelve  thousand  men,  under  the 
pretext  that  they  should  be  employed  only  in  the 
defence  of  the  states  of  the  church."^     At  the  same 
time  Leo  despatched  his  cousin,  the  cardinal  Giulio 
de'  Medici,  under  the  title  of  legate  of  the  church, 

to 


"  Murat.  Annal.  vol.  x. /i.  149. 

V  Guicciard.  lib.sixy.  vol.  ii.  p.  198.     Murator.  Annal. 
vol.  X. //.  149. 
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to  take  upon  himself  the  superintendence  of  the  al-  chap. 
lied  army,  and  to  allay  by  his  authority,  the  disputes  ■^■^^^^' 


and  jealousies  which  had  arisen  among  the  com-     i52i. 
manders,  and  which  seemed  daily  to  increase.  -^^-  '*^- 

The  opposing  armies,  after  frequent  movements,  Jl^^erricV" 
and  some  skirmishes  of  little  importance,  now  wait-  of '^^  French 

desert  to  the 

ed  with  the  utmost  impatience  for  the  arrival  of  enemy, 
those  reenforcements  from  Switzerland,  which  had 
been  promised  to  both,  and  which  were  expected 
to  give  the  part)^  which  should  obtain  their  ser- 
vices, a  decided  superiority.  A  considerable  body 
of  these  mercenaries  at  length  arrived,  and  formed 
a  junction  at  Gambara,  with  their  countrymen  in 
the  pay  of  the  allies ;  the  two  cardinal  legates  of 
Medici,  and  of  Si  on,  decorated  with  their  crosses 
of  silver,  marching  in  the  midst  of  them,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  their  religion  and  office.  A  nego- 
tiation was  now  opened,  in  which  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed the  services  of  the  Swiss  were  offered  to  the 
highest  bidder ;  but  the  French  commander  having 
been  disappointed  in  his  promised  supply  of  three 
hundred  thousand  ducats  from  France,  w  hich  had 
been  appropriated  by  the  dutchess  of  Angoulcme, 
mother  of  the  French  monarch,  to  her  own  use, 
the  offers  and  promises  of  the  pontifical  legates  pre- 
vailed ;  and  the  Swiss,  notwithstandiiig  the  remon- 
strances and  efforts  of  Lautrcc,  united  their  forces 
with  those  of  Colonna  ;  whilst  those  in  the  service 
of  the  French  monarch  deserted  their  standards, 

and 
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CHAP,  and  either  joined  the  papal  troops  or  returned  to 
XXIII.   their  own  country. 

1521. 

M.  46.        Dispirited  by  this  disappointment,  and  alarmed 
The  allies     at  thc  acccssion  of  strength  which  his  adversaries 
Adda.  *       had  thus  obtained,  Lautrec  thought  it  expedient 
to  retreat  beyond  the  banks  of  the  Adda.     Having 
therefore  strongly  garrisoned  Cremona,  and  Piz- 
zighitone,  he  broke  up  his  camp,  and  took  his 
station  on  the  side  of  the  river  next  to  Milan,  in- 
tending to  oppose  the  further  progress  of  the  enemy. 
The  papal  and  imperial  commanders,  having  with 
their  new    accession  of  strength   acquired  fresh 
spirits,  resolved  to  relinquish  all  attempts  of  less 
importance,  and  proceed  immediately  to  attack  the 
city  of  Milan.     The  passage  of  the  river  was  con- 
ducted with  a  degree  of  secrecy  and  despatch,  which 
is  allowed  to  have  conferred  great  honour  on  Co- 
lonna ;  and  its  success  attached  no  less  disgrace  to 
the  military  talents  of  Lautrec,  who  had  boasted, 
even  in  a  despatch  to  his  sovereign,  that  he  would 
prevent  his  enemies  from  effecting  their  purpose. 
The  transportation  of  the  army  took  place  at  Vauri, 
about  five  miles  from  Cassano,  w  here  the  French 
troops  were  then  encamped,  the  cardinal  de'  Medici 
having  accompanied  the  first  detachment  of  the 
army,  in  one  of  the  boats  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose.*    No  resistance  was  made  on  the  part  of 

the 
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the    French ;    and  although  the    movement  was  chap. 
rendered  tedious  by  various  circumstances,  una-  x^ni' 


voidable  in  such  an  attempt,  yet  a  considerable  1521. 
body  of  the  allied  army  effected  a  landing.  It 
might  have  been  presumed,  that  when  Lautrec 
was  apprized  of  this  circumstance,  he  would  have 
marched  his  whole  force  against  the  invaders ;  but 
after  a  fatal  deliberation  of  some  hours,  during 
which  the  number  of  his  enemies  was  increasing, 
he  despatched  his  brother  with  a  body  of  French 
infantry,  four  hundred  lances,  and  some  pieces  of 
artillery,  to  oppose  their  further  progress.  A 
vigorous  action  took  place,  in  which  the  supe- 
riority was  warmly  contested.  The  French  com- 
mander, dismounting  from  his  horse,  with  the 
rest  of  the  cavalry,  fought  with  great  courage ; 
and  if  the  artillery  had  arrived  in  time,  it  is  suppo- 
sed that  the  French  would  have  repulsed  the  allies. 
The  troops  which  had  not  yet  passed,  seeing  the 
danger  to  which  their  associates  were  exposed, 
made  the  utmost  efforts  to  cross  the  river  to  their 
assistance.  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  prompted  by 
that  fearless  magnanimity  by  which  he  was  always 
distinguished,  plunged  into  the  current  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  mounted  on  a  Turkish  horse,  and 
arrived  in  safety  on  the  opposite  shore.  By  these 
exertions  L'Ecus  was  compelled  to  retreat,  with 
considerable  loss,  to  Cassano,  where  Lautrec  im- 
mediately broke  up  his  camp,  and  hastened  towards 
Milan,  intending  to  concentre  all  his  forces  in  the 
defence  of  that  capital.  On  his  anival  he  committed 

an 
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CHAP,  an  act  of  useless  and  imprudent  severity,  by  the 
XXIII.   publick execution  of  Cristoforo Pallavicini,  a  noble- 
1521.     man  not  less  respectable  by  his  age  and  character, 
^t.  46.  ^i^^j^  |3y  hjg  rank  and  influence,  and  who  had  pre- 
viously been  committed  to  prison  as  a  partisan  of 
the  pope,  between  whom  and  his  family,  there  had 
long  subsisted  a  friendly  intimacy. 

On  the  nineteenth  day  of  November,  1521,  the 
Capture  of  alHcd  army  arrived  without  further  opposition  in 
the  vicinity  of  Milan,  where  an  incident  took  fJace 
which  has  been  represented  as  of  a  very  surprising 
nature.  Whilst  the  legates  and  principal  officers 
were  debating  near  the  abbey  of  Chiaravalle,  on  the 
mode  to  be  adopted  for  the  attack  of  the  city,  they 
are  said  to  have  been  accosted  by  an  old  man,  in 
the  dress  of  a  peasant,  who  informed  them,  that 
if  they  would  instantly  prosecute  their  enterprise, 
the  inhabitants  would,  at  the  sound  of  the  bells, 
take  up  arms  against  the  French ;  an  incident, 
says  Guicciardini,  "  which  appears  marvellous  ; 
*'  as,  notwithstanding  all  the  diligence  that  could 
"  be  used,  it  never  w^as  discovered,  either  who 
*'  this  messenger  was,  or  by  whom  he  had  been 
"  sent."  At  the  approach  of  night,  Ferdinando 
d'Avalos,  marquis  of  Pescara,  at  the  head  of  the 
Si:)anish  troops,  proceeded  to  the  attack.  On  pre- 
senting himself  before  one  of  the  bastions  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  which  was  defended  by  a  party 
of  Venetians,  a  mutual  discharge  of  musketry 
took  place  ;  but  on  the  assailants  making  an  at- 
tempt 
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tempt  to  scale  the  walls,  the  Venetians,  abandonhig  chap. 
their  station,  betook  themselves  to  flight.^  The  ^^'^^- 
marquis,  pursuing  his  good  fortune,  entered  the  ^^^i. 
suburbs,  and  after  a  short  contest,  in  which  the 
Venetian  commander  Trivulzio  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner,  dispersed  the  French  and  their 
allies.  On  his  approaching  the  gates  of  the  city, 
they  were  instantly  opened  by  his  partisans,  whilst 
the  cardinal  de'  Medici,  and  the  other  chiefs  were 
received  with  their  followers  at  another  of  the 
gates,  according  to  the  assurances  received  from 
their  unknown  visiter.  The  French  commander, 
surprised  and  dispirited  by  the  sudden  approach 
of  the  enemy,  and  terrified  by  the  general  indig- 
nation expressed  by  the  populace,  withdrew  with 
his  troops  to  Como,  having  first  strongly  garri- 
soned the  citadel  of , Milan.  Some  apprehensions 
were  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  citizens, 
from  the  violence  of  the  victorious  army  ;  but  by 
the  vigilant  conduct  of  the  cardinal  de'  Medici, 
and  the  prudent  advice  of  Girolamo  Morone,  all 
outrage  was  prevented,  and  a  proclamation  was 
issued,  prohibiting  on  pain^  of  death  any  injury  to 
the  inhabitants.^  In  the  morning  an  embassy  of 
twelve  citizens,  of  the  order  of  nobility,  appeared 
before  the  cardinal  legate  de'  Medici,  to  surrender 
the  city  and  entreat  protection.  Morone,  in  the 
name  of  Francesco  Maria  Sforza,  now  regarded  as 

duke 

y   Commentarj  di  Galeazzo  Cajiella^  lib*  i.  p.  11. 
*  Capelia,  Commentarj,  lib,  i.  /t.  11. 


rara. 
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CHAP,  duke  of  Milan,  took  possession  of  the  government, 
x^^^^'  under  the  title  of  his  lieutenant.     The  other  cities 
1521.    of  the  Milanese  successively  submitted  to  his  au- 
^t.  46.  thority,   and   Parma  and  Piacenza  once  more  ac- 
knowledged the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman  see.* 

No  sooner  had  the  papal  commanders  accom- 
The  allies     pHshed  thls  object,  than  they  turned  their  arms 

att.ick  the       -^        ^  ''  "^ 

dukt  of  Fer.  agalust  thc  duke  of  Ferrara,  ^vho,  by  an  act  of 
open  hostility,  had  now  afforded  the  pope  that 
pretext  for  a  direct  attack  upon  him,  which  he 
had  long  sought  for.  The  towns  of  Finale  and 
San  Felice  were  speedily  retaken,  and  many  of  the 
principal  places  of  the  dutchy  of  Ferrara,  on  the 
confines  of  Romagna,  were  occupied  by  the  papal 
troops.  The  Florentines  at  the  same  time  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  extensive  disn  ict  of  Gar- 
fagnana,  whilst  Guicciardini,  as  commissary  of 
the  pope,  seized  upon  the  small  province  of  Frig- 
nano,  which  had  been  remarkable  for  its  fidelity 
in  adhering  to  the  duke.  In  the  midst  of  these 
hostilities  the  pope  issued  a  monitory,  or  bull,  in 
which,  after  loading  the  duke  with  reproaches,  he 
excommunicated  him  as  a  rebel  to  the  church, 
and  placed  the  city  of  Ferrara  under  an  interdict. 
The  violence  of  these  measures,  instead  of  intimi- 
dating the  duke,  only  served  to  stimulate  his  exer- 
tions 


*  Guicciardini.,  lib.  xiv.  vol,  ii.  fi.  211.  Muratoriy  A^inali, 
voUli./i.  151. 
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tions  and  to  rouse  his  resentment.  He  determined  chap. 
to  defend  his  dominions  to  the  last  extremity.  ^^^^^' 
He  fortified  the  city  of  Ferrara  as  completely  as  ^^^^* 
possible,  and  provided  it  with  ammunition  and 
provisions  for  a  siege.  He  increased  his  Italian 
militia,  and  engaged  in  his  service  four  thousand 
German  mercenaries.  To  the  monitory  of  the 
pope,  he  replied  by  a  manifesto,  wherein  he  in- 
sisted on  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  bitterly 
complained  of  the  outrageous  and  treacherous 
conduct  of  the  pontiff.  But  just  as  the  storm  was 
expected  to  burst  forth,  an  event  occurred,  which 
not  only  relieved  him  from  his  apprehensions,  but 
produced  a  most  important  alteration  in  the  con- 
cerns of  Italy,  and  in  the  general  aspect  of  the 
times,'' 

When  the  intelligence  arrived  of  the  capture 
of  Milan,  and  the  recovery  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  sudden  ind;*. 
Leo  was  passing  his  time  at  his  villa  of  Malliana.  Leo  x. 
He  immediately  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  ar- 
rived on  Sunday  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  No- 
vember, for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  necessary 
directions  to  his  commanders,  and  partaking  in  the 
publick  rejoicings  on  this  important  victory.  It 
was  at  first  rumoured  that  the  cardinal  de'  Medici 

had 


''  Alfonso  has  commemorated  his  unexpected  deliver- 
ance in  a  medal  struck  on  this  occasion,  with  the  motto, 
Ex  ORE  Leonis. 
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CHAP,  had  prevailed  upon  Francesco  Sibrza  to  cede  to 
XXIII.  i^ijYi  the  sovereignty  of  Milan ;  in  consideration  of 
1521.  which  he  had  agreed  to  surrender  to  the  duke  his 
^t.  46.  cardinal's  hat,  with  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the 
holy  see,  and  all  his  benefices,  amounting  to  the 
annual  sum  of  fifty  thousand  ducats ;  and  it  was 
supposed  to  be  on  this  account  that  the  pope  ex- 
pressed such  symptoms  of  joy  and  satisfaction  as 
he  had  on  no  other  occasion  evinced,  and  gave 
orders  that  the  rejoicings  should  be  continued  in 
the  city  during  three  days.  On  being  asked  by 
his  master  of  the  ceremonies  whether  it  would  not 
also  be  proper  to  return  solemn  thanks  to  God  on 
such  an  occasion,  he  desired  to  be  informed  of  the 
opinion  of  this  officer.  The  master  of  the  cere- 
monies told  the  pope,  that  when  there  was  a  war 
between  any  of  the  Christian  princes,  it  was  not 
usual  for  the  church  to  rejoice  upon  any  victory, 
unless  the  holy  see  derived  some  benefit  from  it ; 
that  if  the  pope  therefore  thought  that  he  had  ob- 
tained any  great  advantages,  he  should  manifest 
his  joy  by  returning  thanks  to  God  ;  to  ^vhich  the 
pope  smilingly  replied,  "  that  he  had  indeed  ob- 
"  tained  a  great  prize. '""  He  then  gave  directions 
that  a  consistory  should  be  held  on  Wednesday 
the  twenty-seventh  day  of  November ;  and  finding 

himself 


'  "  Quod  bonum  magnum  in  manibus  haberet." 

Par,  de  Grassis,  Diar.  inedit. 


His  death. 
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himself  somewhat  indisposed,    he  retired  to  his  chap. 
chamber,  where  he  took  a  few  hours  rest. ''  xxiii. 

1521. 

The  indisposition  of  the  pontiff  excited  at  first  ^t.  46. 
but  Httle  alarm,  and  was  attributed  by  his  physicians 
to  a  cold  caught  at  his  villa.  The  consistory  was 
not,  however,  held  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  Sun- 
day, the  first  day  of  December,  the  pope  suddenly 
died.  This  event  was  so  unexpected,  that  he  is 
said  to  have  expired  without  those  ceremonies 
which  are  considered  as  of  such  essential  importance 
by  the  Roman  church.  *"  PauUus  Jovius  relates, 
that  a  short  time  before  his  death,  he  returned 
thanks  to  God  with  his  hands  clasped  together, 
and  his  eyes  raised  to  heaven  ;  and  expressed  his 
readiness  to  submit  to  his  approaching  fate,  after 
having  lived  to  see  the  cities  of  Parma  and  Piacen- 
za  restored  to  the  church,  and  the  French  effectually 
humbled ;  ^  but  this  narrative  deserves  little  further 
credit  than  such  as  it  derives  from  the  mere  pro- 
bability 


•^  These  circumstances  are  related  on  the  authority  of 
Paris  de  Grassis. 

«  The  death  of  the  pontiff  without  the  sacraments, 
occasioned  the  following  lines,  attributed,  but  perhaps 
without  reason,  to  Sanazzaro. 

"  Sacra  sub  extrema  si  forte  requiritis  hora, 
"  Cur  Leo  non  potuit  sumere  ;  vendiderat." 

f  Jovii.,  vita  Leon,  x.  lib.  iv.  /z.  93. 
VOL.  IV.  3d 
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CHAP  bability  of  such  a  circumstance.    In  truth,  the  chv 
XX 1 1 1^  cu  mstances  attendmg  the  death  of  the  pontiff  are 
1521.     involved  in  mysterious  and  total  obscurity  ;  and  the 
^t.  46.  accounts  given  of  this  event  by  Varillas,  and  similar 
writers  in  subsequent  times,  are  the  spurious  off- 
spring of  their  own  imagination.^     Some  informa- 
tion on  this  important  event  might  have  been  expect- 
ed from  the  diary  of  the  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
Paris  de  Grassis  }  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  from 

Sunday 


s  Anecdotes  de  Florence,,  p.  303.  Essais  de  Mon(aig7ie, 
vol.i.p'  13.  Seckendorff^f  lib.'x  sec.  xlvii.  fi.  191,  Ecc.  A 
very  apocryphal  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  pontiff  in 
his  last  moments  is  also  given  by  Fra  Callisto  Piacentino, 
regular  canon  of  the  Lateran,  an  enthusiastick  preacher  of 
the  school  of  Savonarola  ;  who  in  one  of  his  discourses 
on  the  words,  Semina-^tis  multmn  et  intulistis  fiaj-um,  ex- 
claims. "  Povero  Papa  Leone  !  ch^  s'aveva  congregato 
"  tante  dignitadi  tauti  thesori,  tanti  palazzi,  tanti  amici, 
'•^  tanii  servitori,  et  a  quella  uitirao  passaggio  del  pertuso 
^'  del  sacco  ognicosane  cadde  fuori.  tolo  vi  rimase  !  rate 
"  Mariano,  il  qual  per  esser  leggiere  (ch'  egli  era  buffone) 
"  come  ima  festuca  rimase  attaccato  al  sacco  ;  che  arriva- 
?'  to  quellp  povero  Papa  al  punto  di  morte,  di  quanto  e' 
"  s'havesse  in  questo  mondo  nulla  ne  rimase,  eccetto  Frate 
"  Mariano,  che  solo  I'anima  gli  raccomandava,  dicendo, 
"  Raccordatcvi  di  Dio,  Santo  Padre.  E  il  povero  Papa, 
"  in  agonia  constituto,  a  meglio  che  potea,  replicando  dicea, 
f  Dio  buono^  Dio  buono.,  O  Dio  buono  !  et  cosi  I'anima  rese 
*'  al  suo  Signore.  Vedi  s'egli  e  vero,  che  gui  coiigrcgat 
^<  merces  fionit  eos  in  sacculmn  fiertusum."  aji.  Tirab.  StO' 
riq  delta  Lett.  Ital.  voU  \u..  par,  lii. /?.  419. 
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Sunday  the  twenty-fourth  clay  of  November,  when  chap. 
the  pope  withdrew  to  his  chamber,  to  the  same  day  J^^^ll 
in  the  following  week,  when  he  expired,  no  notice      152 1. 
is  taken  by  this  officer  of  the  progress  of  his  dis-    ^t.  46. 
order,  of  the  particulars  of  his  conduct,  or  of  the 
means  adopted  for  his  recovery.     On  the  last  men- 
tioned day,  Paris  de  Grassis  was  called  upon  to 
make  preparations  for  the  funeral  of  the  pontiff'. 
He  found  the  body  already  cold  and  livid.     After 
having  given  such  directions  as  seemed  to  him  re- 
quisite on  the  occasion,  he  summoned  the  cardinals 
to  meet  on  the  following  day.     All  the  cardinals 
then  in  Rome,  being  twenty-nine  in  number,  ac- 
cordingly attended  ;   but  the  concourse  of  the  peo- 
ple was  so  great  in  the  palace,  that  it  \vas  with 
difficulty  they  could  make  their  way  to  the  assem- 
bly.    The  object  of  this  meeting  was  to  arrange- 
the  ceremonial  of  the  funeral,  which  it  was  or- 
dered should  take  place  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day. 

Such  is  the  dubious  and  unsatisfactory  narra-  Reassnsfoi 
live  of  the  death  of  Leo  X.  which  occurred  when  tharLeo  x. 
he  had  not  yet  completed  the  forty-sixth  year  of  ""''P"'"*"'"' 
his  age  ;  having  reigned  eight  years,  eight  months, 
and  nineteen  days.     It  was  the  general  opinion  at 
the  time,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  the  suffrages 
of  succeeding  historians,  that  his  death  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  excess  of  his  joy,  on  hearing  of  the 
success  of  his  arms.     If,  however,  after   all  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  which  Leo  had  experienced, 

his 
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c  H  A  P.  his  mind  had  not  been  sufficiently  fortified  to  resist 
XXIII.  tliis  influx  of  good  fortune,  it  is  probable  at  least, 
1521.  that  its  effects  would  have  been  more  sudden.  On 
jEt.  46.  this  occasion  it  has  been  well  observed,  that  an 
excess  of  joy  is  dangerous  only  on  a  first  emotion, 
and  that  Leo  survived  this  intelligence  eight  days.  ^ 
It  seems  therefore  not  improbable,  that  this  story 
was  fabricated  merely  as  a  pretext,  to  conceal  the 
real  cause  of  his  death ;  and  that  the  slight  indis- 
position and  temporary  seclusion  of  the  pontiff, 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  some  of  his  enemies 
to  gratify  their  resentment,  or  promote  their  own 
ambitious  views  by  his  destruction.  Some  cir- 
cumstances are  related  which  give  additional  credi- 
bility to  this  supposition.  Before  the  body  of 
the  pope  was  interred,  Paris  de  Grassis,  per- 
ceiving it  to  be  much  inflated,  inquired  from  the 
consistory  whether  they  would  have  it  opened  and 
examined,  to  which  they  assented.  On  perform- 
ing this  operation,  the  medical  attendants  reported 
that  he  had  certainly  died  by  poison.  To  this 
'  it  is  added,  that  during  his  illness  the  pope  had 

frequently  complained  of  an  internal  burning, 
which  was  attributed  to  the  same  cause,  ' '  whence, ' ' 
says  Paris  de  Grassis,  "  it  is  certain  that  the  pope 
' '  was  poisoned. ' '  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion, 
a  singular  incident  is  also  recorded  by  the  same 

officer. 
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officer,  who  relates  in  his  diary,  that  a  few  days  chap. 
before  the  indisposition  of  the  pontiff,  a  person  ^xiii. 
unknown  and  disguised  called  upon  one  of  the  i52i. 
monks  in  the  monastery  of  S.  Jerom,  and  re-  '^^'  ^^' 
quested  him  to  inform  the  pope,  that  an  attempt 
would  be  made  by  one  of  his  confidential  atten- 
dants to  poison  him  ;  not  by  his  food,  but  by  his 
linen.  The  friar,  not  choosing  to  convey  this 
intelligence  to  the  pope,  who  was  then  at  MaUiana> 
communicated  it  to  the  datary,  who  immediately 
acquainted  the  pope  Avith  it.  The  friar  was  sent 
for  to  the  villa,  and  having  there  confirmed,  in 
the  presence  of  the  pontiff,  what  he  had  before 
related,  Leo,  with  great  emotion  observed,  "  that 
"  if  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  he  should  die, 
"he  should  submit  to  it;  but  that  he  should 
"  use  all  the  precaution  in  his  power."  We  are 
further  informed,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
he  fell  sick,  and  that  with  his  last  words  he  de- 
clared that  he  had  been  murdered  and  could  not 
long  survive. 

The  consternation  and  grief  of  the  populace,  on 
the  death  of  the  pontiff,  was  unbounded.  On  its 
being  rumoured  that  he  died  by  poison,  they,  in 
the  first  emotions  of  their  fury,  seized  upon  Ber- 
nabo  Malespina,  one  of  the  pope's  cupbearers,  who 
had  excited  their  suspicions  by  attempting  to  leave 
the  city,  at  this  critical  juncture,  on  the  pretext  of 
hunting,  and  dragged  him  to  the  casdc  of  S.  An- 
gelo.     On  his  examination  it  was  alleged  against 

him. 
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CHAP,  him,  that  the  day  before  the  pope  became  indispo- 
^^^^J*  sed,  he  had  received  from  Malespina  a  cup  of  wine, 
1521.  and  after  having  drank  it,  had  asked  in  great  anger, 
^t.  46.  what  he  meant  by  giving  him  so  disagreeable  and 
bitter  a  potion.  No  sufficient  proofs  appearing  of 
his  guilt,  he  was,  however,  soon  afterwards  Ube- 
rated ;  and  the  cardinal  legate  de'  Medici  arriving 
at  the  city,  prohibited  an)  further  examination  on 
the  subject.  He  could  not,  however,  prevent  the 
surmises  of  the  people,  some  of  whom  conjectured 
that  Francis  I.  had  been  the  instigator  of  the  crime; 
a  supposition  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  ingenu- 
ous and  open  character  of  that  monarch.  It  has 
since  been  suggested,  that  the  duke  of  Ferrara, 
whose  dominions  were  so  immediately  endangered 
by  the  hostile  attempts  of  the  pontiff,  or  the  exiled 
duke  of  Urbino,  might  have  resorted  to  these  in- 
sidious means  of  revenge ; '  but  of  these  individuals 
the  weightier  suspicion  would  fall  on  the  latter, 
M'ho,  by  his  assassination  of  the  cardinal  of  Pavia, 
had  given  a  decisive  proof,  that  in  the  gratification 
of  his  resentment,  he  knew  no  bounds ;  and  \vho 
had,  by  his  complaints  and  representations  to  the 
sacred  college,  succeeded  in  exciting  a  consider- 
able enmity  against  the  pontiff,  even  within  the 
limits  of  the  Roman  court. 

The  obsequies  of  the  pope  were  performed  in 
the  Vatican,  without  any  extraordinary  pomp ;  the 

avowed 
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avowed  reason  of  which  was  the  impoverished  state  chat. 
of  the  Roman  treasury,  exhausted,  as  it  \\as  aile-    xxiii. 
ged,  by  his  profuse  hberality,  and  by  the  wars  in     1521. 
which  he  had  been  engaged.   The  recent  successes  -^-t.  46. 
with  which  his  efforts  had  been  crowned,  mijrht,  ""/"""^' 

'  o       '   aim  morru- 

however,  have  supplied  both  the  motives  and  the  '""'f* 
resources  for  a  more  splendid  funeral,  if  other  cir- 
cumstances, arising  from  the  peculiar  and  suspicious 
manner  of  his  death,  had  not  rendered  it  improper 
or  inexpedient.     His  funeral  panegyrick  was  pro- 
nounced by  his  chamberlain,  Antonio  da  Spello, 
in  a  rude  and  illiterate  manner,  highly  unworthy  of 
the  subject,  for  which  reason  his  oration  has  not 
been  preserved ;  but  in  the  academy  della  Sapienza 
at  Rome,  a  discourse  is  annually  pronounced  in 
praise  of  Leo  X.    Many  of  these  have  been  printed, 
and  are  occasionally  met  with  in  rare   collections. 
For  several  years  no  monument  distinguished  the 
place  of  his  sepulture,  but  after  the  death  of  Cle- 
ment VII.  the  cardinal  Ippolito  de'  Medici,  having 
removed  his  remains  from  the  Vatican  to  the  chapel 
of  S.  Maria  ad  Mitiervam,  employed  the  eminent 
sculptor,  Alfonso  Lombardi,  to  erect  suitable  me- 
morials to  the  memory  of  the  two  pontiffs  to  whom 
he  stood  so  nearly  related.     Lombardi  accordingly 
formed  the   models   after  sketches  furnished  by 
Michelagnolo,  and  repaired  to  Carrara  to  procure 
the  marble  requisite  for  the  purpose ;  but,  on  the 
untimely  death  of  the  cardinal,  he  was  deprived  of 
this  favourable  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talents; 
and  through  the  influence  of  Lucrezia  Salviati,  the 

sister 
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CHAP,  sister  of  Leo  X  the  erection  of  the  monument  of 
^^^^^-  that  pontiff  was  intrusted  to  Baccio  Bandinelli,  who 
152  J .     had  made  a  model  of  it  during  the  Hfe  of  Clement 
iEt.  46.  VII.  and  who  completed  it  in  the  church  of  S. 
Maria  ad  Mmer'vam,  where  it  is  yet  to  be  seen  in 
the  choir  behind  the  great  altar,  and  near  to  it  is 
that  of  Clement  VII.     The  statue  of  Leo  is  the 
work  of  Raffaello  da  Monte  Lupo;  and  that  of 
Clement  VII.  is  by  the  hand  of  Giovanni  Bigio. 
Another  monument  to  Leo  X.  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  in   FaticanOy 
under  an  arch  near  the  famous  sculpture  of  a  Cha- 
rity, by  Michelagnolo  ;  where,  however,  it  is  now 
no  lonorer  to  be  found. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

DIVERSITY  of  opinion  respecting  the  character  of  Lea 
X.— Causes  of  such  diversity — From  his  family  con- 
nexions—From political  enmities — From  his  conduct 
as  head  of  the  church— Inquiry  into  his  real  character 
— His  person  and  manners — His  intellectual  endow- 
ments— His  political  conduct— His  ecclesiastical  cha- 
racter— His  supposed  neglect  of  sacred  literature^ 
Charges  of  pi'ofligacy  and  irreligion — Aspersions  on 
his  moral  character — His  relaxations  and  amusements 
— Encouragement  of  letters  and  arts— How  far  he  Avas 
rivalled  in  this  respect  by  the  other  princes  of  his  time 
— Conclusion. 

-tVMONG  all  the  individuals  of  ancient  or  mo- 
dern times,  who  by  the  circumstances  of  their  ^^iv. 
lives,  by  their  virtues,  or  by  their  talents,  have  ^'-^J^l'l"! 
attracted  the  attention  of  mankind,  there  is  perhaps  ^pecting  the 

.  ■'       character  of 

no  one  whose  character  has  stood  in  so  doubtful  a  l«)  x. 
light,  as  that  of  Leo  X.     From  the  time  of  his 
pontificate  to  the  present  day,  the  applauses  so 
voi.  IV.  3  E  liberally 
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CHAP,  liberally  bestowed  upon  him  by  some  have  been 
XXIV.  counterbalanced  by  the  accusations  and  reproaches 
of  others,  and  numerous  causes  have  concurred  in 
giving  rise  to  erroneous  opinions  and  violent  pre- 
judices respecting  him,  into  which  it  may  now 
be  necessary,  or  at  least  excusable,  to  institute  a 
dispassionate  inquiry. 

cau.es  of         That  distinguished  excellence,  or  even  supe- 
such  diversi.  ^^^^^  rank  and  elevation,  is  as  certainly  attended 
by  envy  and  detraction  as  the  substance  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  shadow,  has  been  the  standing  remark 
of  all  ages ;   but  independently  of  this  common 
ground  of  attack,  Leo  X.  was,  from  various  cir- 
cumstances, the  peculiar  object  of  censure  and  of 
abuse.     This  liability  to  misrepresentation  com- 
menced with  his  birth,   which  occurred  in  the 
bosom  of  a  city  at  all  times  agitated  by  internal 
nexions.      commotions,    and  where  the  preeminent  station 
which  his  family  had  long  occupied,  rendered  its 
members  obnoxious  to  the  attacks  and  reproaches 
of  their  political  opponents.    Hence  almost  all  con- 
temporary historians  may  be   considered  as  parti- 
sans, either  warmly  attached,  or  decidedly  adverse 
to  him;   a  circumstance  highly  unfavourable  to 
the  impartiality  of  historical  truth,  and  which  has 
tinged  the  current  of  information  at  its  very  source, 
with  the  peculiar  colouring  of  the  narrator.     Nor 
did  these  prejudices  cease  with  the  death  of  Leo 
X.     The  exalted  rank  which  his  family  afterwards 
acquired  by  its  near  connexion  with  the  royal  house 

o£ 
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of  France,  and  the  important  part  which  some  of  c  h  a  p. 
its  members  acted  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  are  cir-  ^^^'^- 
cumstances  which,  whilst  they  recalled  the  ances- 
tors and  relations  of  the  Medici  to  more  particular 
notice,  gave  occasion  to  the  warmest  sentiments 
of  commendation  and  of  flattery  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  most  unbounded  expressions  of  contempt 
and  of  execration  on  the  other.* 

Another  source  of  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  from  poiitu 
respecting  this  pontiff  is  to  be  traced  to  the  high 
office  which  he  filled,  and  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  conducted  himself  in  the  political  concerns  of 
the  times.     As  many  of  the  Italian  potentates,  du- 
ring the  wars  which  desolated  Italy,  attached  them- 
selves to  the  cause  of  foreign  powers,  in  like  manner 
several  of  the  Italian  historians  have  espoused  in 
their  writings  the  interests  of  other  nations,  and 
have  hence  been  led  to  regard  the  conduct  of  Leo 

X.  with 


^  Among  these  panegyi-ical   and   satirical  productions 
may  be  enumerated  Le  Brilliant  de  la  Royne  ;  ou,  les  vies 
des  hommes  illustres  du  nom  de  Medici,  fiar  Pierre  de  Boissaty 
Seigneur  de  Licieu,    1593,  a  work  not  without  merit;  but 
highly  favourable  to  the  family  of  the  Medici.     On   the 
other  hand,  there  appeared  in  1663,  a  piece  entitled  Bis- 
cours   merveilleux,  de  la  vie,  actions,  et  dejiortemens,  de  la 
Reyne  Catherine  de  Medicis,  Mere  de  Francis  II.   Qharlee 
IX.  Henry  III.  Rois  de  France  ;  in  which  the  character  of 
Leo  X.  with  those  of  others  of  the  family,  is  vehemently 
abused. 
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c  H  A  P.  X.  with  an  unfavourable  eye,  as  the  result  of  an 
XXIV.    ambitious  and  restless  disposition.     This  indiffer- 
ence to  the  independence  and  common  cause  of 
Italy  is  observable    even  in  the   greatest  of  the 
Italian  historians,  and  has  led  Guicciardini  himself 
unjustly  to  depreciate,  rather  than  duly  to  estimate 
the  merits  of  the  pontiff.     The  same  dereliction  of 
national  and  patriotick  spirit  is  yet  more  apparent 
in  Muratori,  who  has  frequently  written  with  too 
evident  a  partiality  to  the   cause  of  the   French 
monarchs  ;  a  partiality  which  is  perhaps  to  be  ac- 
counted for  from  the  close  alliance  which  subsisted 
between  them  and  the  ancestors  of  his  great  patrons, 
the  family  of  Este.     It  may  further  be  observed, 
that  Leo  frequently  exerted  his  authority,  and  even 
employed  his  arms  against  the  inferiour  potentates 
of  Italy,  some  of  whom  severely  felt  the  weight  of 
his  resentment ;  and  that  these  princes  have  also 
had  their  annalists  and  panegyrists,  who  have  not 
scrupled,  on  many  occasions,  to  sacrifice  the  re- 
putation of  the  pontiff  to  that  of  their  patrons.     To 
these  may  be  added  various  other  causes  of  offence, 
as  well  of  a  publick  as  of  a  private  nature,  una- 
voidably given  by  the  pontiff  in  the  course  of  his 
pontificate,  and  which  afforded  a  plausible  oppor- 
tunity to  those  whom  he  had  offended,  of  vilifying 
his  character,  and  loading  his  memory  with  calum- 
ny and  abuse. 

But  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  animosity  against 
Leo  X.  is  to  be  found  in  the  violence  of  religious 

zeal 
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zeal  and  sectarian  hatred.     That  he  was  the  chief  chap. 
of  the  Roman  church  has  alone  frequently  been  ^^^^' 
thought  a  sufficient  reason  for  attacking;  him  with  ''™"»''" 

o  o  coniluct  as 

the  most  ilUberal  invectives.    To  aspersions  of  this  he^Jofth-- 

'  church. 

nature  he  was  more  particularly  exposed  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and 
by  the  part  which  he  was  obliged  to  act  in  oppo- 
sing the  progress  of  the  reformation.  In  this  kind 
of  warfare,  Luther  was  himself  a  thorough  profi- 
cient ;  nor  have  his  disciples  and  advocates  shown 
any  want  of  ability  in  following  his  example.  Still 
more  unfortunate  is  it  for  the  character  of  Leo, 
that  whilst,  by  the  measures  which  he  adopted 
against  the  reformers,  he  drew  down  upon  himself 
their  most  unlimited  abuse,  he  has  not  always  had 
the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  severe  censure  of  the 
adherents  of  the  Romish  church  ;  many  of  whom 
have  accused  him  of  a  criminal  lenity,  in  neglecting 
to  suppress  the  new  opinions  by  more  efficacious 
measures,  and  of  attending  to  his  own  aggrandize- 
ment or  gratification,  whilst  the  church  of  Christ 
was  suffering  for  want  of  that  aid  which  it  was  in 
his  power  alone  to  afford. 

The  difficulties  which  arise  from  these  various  inquirj- 
representations  respecting  the  character  of  Leo  X.  chlra? 
instead  of  deterring  us  from  further  inquiry,  render 
it  a  still  greater  object  of  speculation  and  curiosity. 
What  then,  we  may  ask,  were  his  personal  and 
intellectual  accomplishments  ?  Was  he  a  man  of 
talents,  or  a  mere  favourite  of  fortune  ?  Will  his 

publick 
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CHAP,  publick  and  private  conduct  stand  the  test  of  an 
^^^"^^  impartial  examination?  In  what  degree  is  the  world 
indebted  to  him  for  the  extraordinary  proficiency 
in  literature  and  the  arts,  which  took  place  during 
his  pontificate?  Such  are  some  of  the  questions 
which  naturally  arise,  and  to  which  it  is  now  rea- 
sonable to  expect  a  reply. 

His  person  That  thc  liaud  of  nature  has  impressed  on  the 
external  form  and  features,  indications  of  the  mind 
by  which  they  are  animated,  is  an  opinion  that  has 
of  late  received  considerable  support,  and  which, 
under  certain  restrictions,  may  be  admitted  to  be 
well  founded.  From  the  accounts  which  have 
been  transmitted  to  us  of  the  countenance  and  per- 
son of  Leo  X.  and  from  the  authentick  portraits 
of  him  which  yet  remain,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  his  general  appearance  bespoke  an  uncommon 
character ;  and  the  skilful  physiognomist  might  yet, 
perhaps,  delight  to  trace,  in  the  exquisite  picture 
of  him  by  RafFaello,  the  expressions  of  those  pro- 
pensities, qualities,  and  talents,  by  which  he  was 
more  peculiarly  distinguished.  In  stature  he  was 
much  above  the  common  standard.  His  person  was 
well  formed  ;  his  habit  rather  full  than  corpulent ;  ^ 
but  his  limbs,  although  elegantly  shaped,  appeared 

somewhat 


i>  Paris  de  Grassis,  gives  us,  however,  a  singular  pic- 
ture of  the  pontiff"  whilst  he  performed  divine  service  in 
hot  weather.     "  Est  enim  crassus,  et  crasso  corpore,  ita 
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somewhat  too  slender  in  proportion  to  his  body.  chap. 
Although  the  size  of  his  head,  and  the  amphtude  i^lL'^ 
of  his  features,  approached  to  an  extreme,    yet 
they  exhibited  a  certain  degree  of  dignity  which 
commanded  respect.     His  complexion  was  florid ; 
his  eyes  were  large,  round,  and  prominent,  even 
to  a  defect ;  insomuch  that  he  could  not  discern 
distant  objects  without  the  aid  of  a  glass,  by  the 
assistance  of  which,  it  was  observed,  that  m  hunt- 
ing and  country  sports,  to  which  he  was  much 
addicted,  he  saw  to  a  greater  distance  than  any  of 
^his  attendants.*"     His  hands  were  peculiarly  white, 
and  well  formed,  and  he  took  great  pleasure  in 
decorating  them  with  gems.  His  voice  was  remark- 
able for  softness  and  flexibility,  which  enabled  him 
to  express  his  feelings  with  great  effect.     On  seri- 
ous and  important  occasions  no  one  spoke  with 
more  gravity ;  on  common  concerns,  with  more 
facility;  on  jocular  subjects,  with  more  hilarity. 
From  his  early  years  he  displayed  a  conciliating 
urbanity  of  manner  which  seemed  perfectly  natural 

to 


"  ut  nunc  semper  in  sudoribus  sit,  et  nunquam  aliud  facit 
"  inter  rem  divinam  quam  aliquo  linteolo  caput,  faciem, 
"  guttur,  et  manus  sudore  madentes  abstergere."  Diar. 
inedit. 

^  "  Admoto  autem  cristallo  concavo,  oculorum  aciem 
*'  in  venationibus  et  aucupiis  adeo  late  extendere  solitus, 
"  ut  non  modo  spatiis  et  finibus,  sed  ipsa  etiam  discernendi 
"  felicitate  cunctos  anteiret."     Jov.  in  vita  Leon  \. 
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c  H  A  P.  to  him,  but  which  was  probably  not  less  the  effect 
^^J^-  of  education  than  of  disposition ;  no  pains  having 
been  spared  in  impressing  on  his  mind  the  great 
advantage  of  those  manners  and  accomplishments 
which  soften  animosity  and  attract  esteem.  On 
his  first  arrival  at  Rome,  he  soon  obtained  the 
favourable  opinion  of  his  fellow  cardinals,  by  his 
uncommon  mildness,  good  temper,  and  affability, 
which  led  him  to  oppose  no  one  with  violence,  but 
rather  to  give  way,  when  urged  with  any  great 
des:ree  of  earnestness.  With  the  old  he  could  be 
serious,  with  the  young,  jocose ;  his  visiters  he 
entertained  with  great  attention  and  kindness, 
frequently  taking  them  by  the  hand,  and  addres- 
sing them  in  affectionate  terms,  and  on  some 
occasions  embracing  them,  as  the  manners  of 
the  times  allowed.  Hence  all  who  knew  him 
agreed,  that  he  possessed  the  best  possible  dispo- 
sitions, and  believed  themselves  to  be  the  ob- 
jects of  his  particular  friendship  and  regard ;  an 
opinion,  which  on  his  part,  he  endeavoured  to  pro- 
mote, not  only  by  the  most  sedulous  and  unre- 
mitting attention,  but  by  frequent  acts  of  generosity.. 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  to  his  uniform  perse- 
verance in  this  conduct  he  was  chiefly  indebted 
for  the  high  dignity  which  he  attained  so  early  in 
life.'^ 

In 

^  This  account  of  Leo  X.  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the 
fragment  of  a  Latin  life  of  him  by  an  anonymous  author. 
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In  his  intellectual  endowments  Leo  X.  stood  chap. 
much  above  the  common  level  of  mankind.     If  ^^^v* 
he  appears  not  to  have  been  gifted  with  those  crea-  "''  ">teiirc- 

tual  endow- 

tive  powers,  which  are  properly  characterized  by  "'o"- 
the  name  of  genius,  he  may  justly  be  said  to  have 
displayed  the  highest  species  of  talent,  and  in  gene- 
ral, to  have  regarded  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
and  the  objects  which  presented  themselves  to  his 
notice,  with  a  comprehensive  and  discriminating 
eye.     His  abilities  have   indeed   been   uniformly 
admitted,  even  by  those  who  have  in  other  respects 
been  sparing  in  his  praise.    That  he  was  not  affect- 
ed by  the   superstitious  notions  so  prevalent  in  his 
own  times,  is  itself  a  proof  of  a  clear  and  vigorous 
mind.'     The  memorj^  of  Leo  was  remarkable; 
and  as  he  read  with  great  patience  and  perseve- 
rance, frequently  interrupting  and  prolonging  his 
meals  by  the  pleasure  which  he  took  in  this  em- 
ployment 


^  He  ridiculed  the  folly  of  Paris  de  Grassis,  who  re- 
quested him  to  order  prayers  and  processions  to  avert  the 
evils  which  were  foretold  by  inundations,  by  thunder,  by 
the  fall  of  a  crucifix,  or  a  consecrated  wafer  carried  away 
by  the  wind.  "  There  is  nothing  in  all  this,"  said  the 
pope  to  his  master  of  the  ceremonies,  "  but  what  is  per- 
"  fectly  natural.  People  believe  that  it  indicates  an  inva- 
"  sion  by  the  Turks,  and  I  yesterday  received  letters  from 
"  the  emperour,  informing  me  that  the  princes  of  Chris- 
"  tendom  have  united  to  attack  Constantinople,  and  drive 
"  the  Turks  from  their  dominions."  Par.  de  Grass,  ap.  .Yo- 
dees  des  MSS.  du  Hot   *om.n.p.  598. 
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CHAP,  ployment,  so  he  obtained  a  very  extensive  acquaint- 
^^^^'    ance  with  the  historical  events  of  former  times.    In 
the  regulation  of  his  diet  he  adhered  to  the  strictest 
rules  of  temperance,  even  beyond  the  usual  re- 
straints of  the  church/      Although  not  perhaps 
perfectly  accomplished  as  a  scholar,  yet  he  was 
well  versed  in  the  Latin  language,  which  he  both 
spoke  and  wrote  with  elegance  and  facility,  and 
had  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Greek.     Nor 
ought  it  greatly  to  diminish  our  opinion  of  him  in 
this  respect,  that  Bembo  has  thought   proper  to 
detract  from  his  reputation  for  learning,  when  we 
consider  that  this  ungenerous  insinuation  was  in- 
tended merely  to  flatter  the  reigning  pontiff,  Paul 
IIL  at  the  expense  of  his  more  illustrious  pre- 
decessor.s      By  Jovius  we  are  informed  that  he 
Avrote  verses  both  in  Italian  and  in  Latin.     The 
former  have  in  all  probability  perished.     Of  the 

I 

latter  a  single  specimen  only  is  known,    which 

has 


f  "  Itemque  animo  vere  pudico,  die  Mercurii  carnes  non 
*'  edere,  die  autem  Veneris  nihil  gustare,  prxter  legumen 
"  et  olera,  ac  die  demunn  Saturni  coena  penitus  abstinere 
"  incorrupta  lege  instituisset."  Jov.  in  vita  Leon  x.  lib,  iv. 
p.  86. 

%  In  dedicating  to  Paul  III.  the  official  letters  written 
'in  the  name  of  Leo  X.  Bembo  thus  addresses  his  patron. 
"  Eas  autem  ad  te,  PauUe,  potissimum  literas  mitto,  qui 
"  et  Pontifex  Maximus  es,  ut  Leo  Decimus  fuit,  et  in  opti- 
>^  marum  artium  discipUnis  multo  quam  ille  habitus  doc- 
»'  tior." 
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has  already  been  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  c  h  a  p. 
the  reader.**  ^^^^' 

In  his  political  character,    the    srreat  objects  "'^  po"''"i 

1  '  a  J  conduct. 

which  Leo  appears  to  have  generally  pursued  suf- 
ficiently evince  the  capaciousness  of  his  mind, 
and  the  just  sense  which  he  entertained  of  the  im- 
portant station  in  which  he  was  placed.  The  paci- 
fication of  Europe,  the  balancing  of  its  opposing 
interests  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ensure  its  tranquil- 
lity, the  liberation  of  the  states  of  Italy  from  their 
dependence  on  foreign  powers,  the  recovery  of  the 
ancient  possessions  of  the  church,  and  the  repres- 
sing and  humbling  the  power  of  the  Turks,  were 
some  of  those  great  purposes,  which  he  appears 
never  to  have  abandoned.  On  his  elevation  to  the 
papal  throne,  he  found  the  whole  extent  of  Italy 
oppressed  or  threatened  by  foreign  powers,  and 
torn  by  internal  commotions.  The  Spaniards  were 
in  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  the  French 
were  preparing  for  the  attack  of  Milan ;  and  the 
states  of  Italy,  in  aiding  or  opposing  the  cause  of 
these  powerful  intruders,  were  at  constant  war  with 
each  other.  The  first  and  most  earnest  desire  of 
the  pontiff  was  to  free  the  whole  extent  of  Italy 
from  its  foreign  invaders ;  an  object  not  only  ex- 
cusable, but  in  the  highest  degree  commendable. 
Whilst  the  extremities  of  that  country  were  occu- 
pied 

*»  V.  ^nte  c/tn/i.  xxii./i.  273, 
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CHAP,  pied  by  two  powerful  and  ambitious  monarchs,  the 
XXIV.  oi^e  Qf  them  always  jealous  of  the  other,  its  inte- 
riour  could  only  become  the  theatre  of  war,  and 
be  subjected  to  continual  exactions  and  depreda- 
tions. The  preponderating  power  of  either  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  sovereigns  might  prove 
fatal  to  the  liberties  of  the  whole  country ;  and  at 
all  events,  the  negotiations  and  intrigues  to  which 
they  both  had  recourse,  for  supporting  their  rCr 
spective  interests  among  the  inferiour  states,  occa- 
sioned an  agitation  and  ferment  which  kept  it  in 
continual  alarm.  In  this  situation,  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  ends  which  the  pontiff  had  proposed 
to  himself  was  the  only  mode  by  which  he  could 
reasonably  hope  to  establish  the  publick  tranquil- 
lity ;  and  the  keeping  of  this  in  view,  will  enable 
us  to  explain,  although  it  may  not  always  excuse 
many  parts  of  his  conduct,  which  may  otherwise 
appear  weak,  contradictory,  or  unintelligible.  To 
oppose  himself  to  such  adversaries  by  open  arms 
was  impossible ;  nor,  whilst  the  same  causes  of 
dissension  remained,  was  there  the  most  distant 
prospect  of  forming  an  effective  union  among  the 
Italian  states ;  several  of  which  had,  by  a  weak 
and  unfortunate  policy,  entered  into  close  alliances 
with  the  invaders.  Nothing  therefore  remained 
for  the  pontiff,  but  vto  turn  the  strength  of  these 
powerful  rivals  against  each  other,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  any  opportunity,  which  dieir  dissen- 
bions  might  afford  him,  of  liberating  his  country 
from  them  both.     Hejice  it  was  his  great  object  to 

secure 
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secure,  by  incessant  negotiations  and  constant  as-  c  h  a  p. 
surances,  the  favour  and  good  opinion  of  the  ^^^^' 
French  and  Spanish  monarchs ;  to  be  a  party  to 
all  their  transactions,  and  to  enter  into  all  their 
designs,  so  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  maintain  a 
kind  of  equilibrium  between  them,  and  to  give  the 
preponderance  on  important  occasions,  either  to 
the  one  or  the  other  of  them,  as  might  best  suit  his 
own  views.  This  policy  was,  however,  at  some 
times  combined  with  more  open  efforts ;  and  the 
inefficacy  of  the  papal  arms  was  supplied  by  pow- 
erful bodies  of  Swiss  mercenaries,  which  the  pope 
retained  in  his  service  by  liberal  stipends,  and  by 
whose  assistance  he  twice  expelled  the  French  from 
Italy.  Although  frequently  counteracted  and  de- 
feated in  his  projects,  by  the  superiour  strength 
and  resources  of  his  adversaries,  yet  he  never  ap- 
pears, throughout  his  whole  pontificate,  to  have 
deviated  from  the  purposes  which  he  had  originally 
in  view.  His  exertions  had  at  length  opened  to 
him  the  fairest  prospects  of  success ;  and  it  is  high- 
ly probable,  that  if  an  untimely  death  had  not 
terminated  his  efforts,  he  would  finally  have  accom- 
plished his  great  undertaking.  That  he  had  intend- 
ed to  retain  the  command  of  the  Milanese,  or  to 
vest  the  supreme  authority  of  that  state  in  the  cai- 
dinal  Giulio  dc'  Medici,  may  be  regarded  as  cer- 
tain ; '  and  the  union  of  these  territories  with  those 

of 


i  Gukciard,  lib   xiv.  x'o/.  ii.  fu  175. 
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c  H  A  P.  of  Tuscany  and  of  Rome,  together  with  the  con- 
^^^^'  tinned  aid  of  his  Swiss  alHes,  would  have  enabled 
him  to  attack  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  then  almost 
neglected  by  its  young  sovereign,  with  the  fairest 
probability  of  success.  In  examining  the  publick 
conduct  of  Leo  X.  by  this  test,  it  will  be  found  to 
display  a  consistency  not  to  be  discovered  by  con- 
sidering it  in  separate  parts,  or  on  detached  occa- 
sions. His  insincerity  in  his  treaties  with  Francis 
I.  although  not  justified,  was  occasioned  by  this 
unalterable  adherence  to  his  primitive  designs  ;  and 
the  avidity  of  that  monarch  in  depriving  the  pontiff 
of  the  districts  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  confirmed 
him  in  his  resolution  to  seize  the  first  opportunities 
of  carrying  those  designs  into  effect.  The  French 
monarch  should  have  known,  that  exen  in  the  mo- 
ment of  victory,  it  is  not  always  expedient  to  grasp 
at  every  possible  advantage,  or  to  subject  a  humi- 
liated adversary  to  intolerable  or  irksome  terms ; 
and  that  as  morality  and  good  faith  should  enforce 
the  execution,  so  juctice  and  moderation  should 
be  the  basis  of  publick  engagements. 

Nor  was  Leo  less  uniform  and  consistent  in  his 
endeavours  to  allay  the  dissensions  among  the 
Christian  powers,  with  the  view  of  inducing  them 
to  unite  their  arms  against  the  Turks  ;  a  course  of 
conduct  which  has  given  occasion  to  charge  him 
with  extravagant  and  romantick  views  ;  but  which 
cannot  be  fairly  judged  of  without  considering  the 
state  of  the  times,  and  recollecting,  that  those  pow- 
erful 
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erful  barbarians  had  then  recently  established  them-  chap. 
selves  in  Europe,  had  overturned  in  Egypt  the  xxiv. 
empire  of  the  Mamalukes,  and  made  several  at- 
tempts against  the  coast  of  Italy,  in  one  of  which 
they    had    possessed  themselves    of  the  city  of 
Otranto.     That  the  pontiff  was  defeated  in  his  pur- 
pose, is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  want  of  exer- 
tion on  his  part,  but  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Christian 
states,  which  were  yet  more  fearful  of  each  other 
than  they  were  of  the  Turks.     In  aiming  at  great 
objects,  it  often,  however,  happens,  that  although 
the  attempt  be  not  wholly  successful,  some  bene- 
fit is  derived  from  it  which  is  amply  worth  the 
labour ;  and  if,  in  this  instance,  the  pontiff  could 
not  inspire  the  rulers  of  Christendom  with  his  own 
feelings,  and  actuate  them  with  good  will  towards 
each  other,  and  Avith  animosity  only  towards  their 
common  enemy,  he  yet  succeeded  so  far  as,  in  all 
probability,  to  deter  the  Turks  from  turning  their 
arms  against  the  western  nations ;   so  that  during 
his  pontificate,  the  Christian  world  enjoyed  a  re- 
spite from  commotion,  which,    when  compared 
with  the  times  which  preceded,  and  those  which 
followed,  may  be  considered  as  a  season  of  tran- 
quillity and  of  happiness.    If  amidst  these  splendid 
and  commendable  purposes,  he  occasionally  dis- 
played the  narrow  politicks  of  a  churchman,  or 
the    weaker  prejudices  of  family  partiality,    this 
may  perhaps  be  attributed,  not  so  much  to  the 
errours    of  his   own  disposition   and  judgment, 
as  to  the  example  of  his  predecessors,    and  the 

manners 
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CHAP,  manners  of  the  age,  whicli  he  could  not  wholly 
XXIV.  surmount ;  or  to  that  mistaken  sense  of  duty,  which 
has  too  often  led  those  in  power  to  consider  all 
measures  as  lawful,  or  as  excusable,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  advantageous  to  those  whom  they 
govern,  or  conducive  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
those  who,  from  the  ties  of  nature,  look  up  to  them 
for  patronage  and  for  power. 

In  one  respect,  however,  it  is  impossible,  that  the 
conduct  of  Leo  X.  as  a  temporal  prince,  can  either 
be  justified  or  extenuated.    If  a  sovereign  expects 
to  meet  with  fidelity  in  his  allies,  or  obedience  in 
his  subjects,  he  ought  to  consider  his  own  engage- 
ments as  sacred,  and  his  promises  as  inviolable. 
In  condescending  to  make  use  of  treachery  against 
his  adversaries,  he  sets  an  example  which  shakes 
the  foundations  of  his  own  authority,  and  endan- 
gers his  own  safety ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable, that  the  untimely  death  of  the  pontiff  was 
the  consequence  of  an  act  of  revenge.     The  same 
misconduct  which   probably   shortened  his    days 
has  also  been  injurious  to  his  fame  ;    and  the  cer- 
tainty that  he  on  many  occasions  resorted  to  indirect 
and  treacherous  means  to  circumvent  or  destroy  his 
adversaries,  has  caused  him  to  be  accused  of  crimes 
which  are  not  only  unsupported  by  any  positive 
evidence,  but  are  in  the  highest  degree  improba- 
ble; 
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ble.^     He  has,  however,  sufficient  to  answer  for  c  h  a  p. 
in  this  respect,  without  being  charged  witli  con-    xxiv. 
jectural  offences.''     Under  the  plea  of  freeing  the 
territory  of  the  church  from  the  dominion  of  its 
usurpers,  he  became  a  usurper  himself;  and  on 
the  pretext  of  punishing  the  guilt  of  others,  was 

himself 


j  Thus  he  has  been  accused  of  having  poisoned  Bendi- 
nello  de'  Sauli,  one  of  the  cardinals  who  conspired  against 
him  in  the  year    1517.  v.  ante  chap.,  xiv.  -vol.  iii.  /z     152, 
and  yet   more  positively,  although  more  preposterously, 
with  having  destroyed,  by  a  similar  act  of  treachery,  the 
cardinal  da  Bibbiena,  his  early  preceptor  and  great  favourite, 
who  was   supposed  to   have  aspired  to  the  pontificate,  and 
who  died  at  Rome  in  the  month  of  November  1520.     Jovii 
Elogia.,  ./V'b.  Ixv.  p.   15  6.  Bandin.  II  Bibbiena.,  p.  49.     In- 
stead of  attempting  to  vindicate  the  pontiff  from  these  ab- 
surd and  unfounded  accusations,  I   shall  lay  before  the 
reader  the  Threni,  or  funeral  verses   on   the  death  of 
Bibbiena,  addressed  by  Pierio  Valeriano  to  Leo   X.     See 
Note  D.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

.  ^  Valerianus  informs  us,  that  immediately  after  the 
death  of  the  pontiff,  his  conduct  and  character  were  at- 
tacked by  the  most  scurrilous  libels,  and  that  it  was  even 
debated  in  the  consistory,  whether  his  name  and  acts 
should  not  be  abolished  from  the  records  of  the  holy  see. 
"  Quod  longe  infelicius  bono  Principi  fuit,  ab  obitu  cum 
"  maledicentissimis  omnium  libellis  infamatus  esset,  in 
*'  Senatu  toties  de  nomine,  deque  actis  ejus  abolendis  per 
"  adversx  factionis  hostes  actitatum.  Quod  nulli  antea 
'*  Pontifici  post  obitum  accidisse  neque  legimus,  neque 
"  meminimus."     De  Litcrator.  infel.  tib.  \.p.  31. 
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CHAP,  himself  guilty  of  great  atrocities.  If  the  example 
XXIV.  of  the  crimes  of  one  could  justify  those  of  another, 
the  world  would  soon  become  only  a  great  theatre 
of  treachery,  of  rapine,  and  of  blood  ;  and  the  hu- 
man race  would  excel  the  brute  creation  only  iii 
the  superiour  talents  displayed  in  promoting  their 
mutual  destruction. 


astical  cha' 
raeter« 


His  ecciesi-        In  his  ecclcsiastical  capacity,  and  as  supreme 
head  of  the  Christian  church,  Leo  X.  has  been 
treated  with  great  freedom  and  severity.    Even  the 
union  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power  in  the 
same  person,  has  been  represented  as  totally  de- 
structive of  the  true  spirit  of  religion,  and  as  pro- 
ductive of  an  extreme  corruption  of  morals.  "  The 
'*  ecclesiastical  character,"  says  a   lively  writer, 
"  ought  to  have  the  ascendency,  and  the  temporal 
"  dignity  should  be  considered  only  as  the  acces- 
'*  sory  ;  but  the  former  is  almost  always  absorbed 
"  in  the  latter.     To  unite  them  together  is  to  join 
**  a  living  body  to  a  dead  carcase ;  a  miserable 
**  connexion ;  in  which   the  dead  serves  only  to 
"  corrupt  the  living  \vithout  deriving  from  it  any 
**  vital  influence."!     The  Lutheran  writers  have 
indeed  considered  this  union  of  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral authority  as  an   unequivocal  sign  of  Anti- 
christ ;""  yet  it  may  be  observed,  that  even  after 

the 

1  Bayle.  Diet,  in  art.  Leon.  x. 

""  "  Lutheri   et  protestantium  sentenliae   accedit ;  qui 

inso- 
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the  reformation,  the  necessity  of  a  supreme  head  chap. 
in  matters  of  religion,  was  soon  acknowledged ;  ^^^^' 
and  as  this  was  too  important  a  trust  to  be  coiifided 
to  a  separate  authority,  it  has  in  most  protestant 
countries  been  united  to  the  chief  temporal  power, 
and  has  thus  formed  that  union  of  church  and  state, 
which  is  considered  as  so  essentially  necessary  to 
the  security  of  both.  Hence,  if  we  avoid  the  dis- 
cussion of  doctrinal  tenets,  we  shall  find,  that  all 
ecclesiastical  establishments  necessarily  approxi- 
mate towards  each  other ;  and  that  the  chief  differ, 
ence  to  an  individual  is,  merely  whether  he  may 
choose  to  take  his  religious  opinions  on  the  autho- 
rity of  a  pope,  or  of  a  monarch,  from  a  consistory, 
or  a  convocation,  from  Luther,  from  Calvin,  from 
Henry  VHI.  or  from  Leo  X. 

But  dismissing  these  general  objections,  which  His  supposed 
at  all  events  apply  rather  to  the  office  than  to  the  s^fred'ikera- 
personal  conduct  of  the  pope,  we  may  still  admit, 
that  an  evident  distinction  subsists  between  a  great ' 
prince  and  a  great  pontiff,  and  that  Leo,  however 
he  might  possess  the  accomplishments  of  the 
one,    may   have  been  defective   in  those  of  the 

other. 


"  insociabilia  esse  judicant,  magnum  orbis  principatum  et 
"  vicarium  Christi  ;  immo  conjunctionem  utriusque  potes- 
"  talis,  eosque  tuendi  iniquos  mores,  inter  apertissima 
"  Antichristi  signa  dudum  reputarunt."  Seckendorf.  de 
Lutheran,  lib.  i.  sec.  5,  fi.  11. 


ture. 
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CHAP.  Other.  That  this  was  in  fact  the  case,  is  expressly 
'^'^^^'^'  asserted,  or  tacitly  admitted,  by  writers  in  other 
respects  of  very  different  opinions.  "  Leo  X.  dis- 
*'  played,"  says  Fra  Paolo,  "  a  sinj^ular  proli- 
*'  ciency  in  polite  literature,  wonderful  humanity » 
*'  benevolence  and  mildness ;  the  greatest  liberality 
"  and  an  extreme  inclination  to  favour  excellent 
*'  and  learned  men ;  insomuch,  that  for  a  long 
**  course  of  years,  no  one  had  sat  on  the  pontifical 
throne  that  could  in  any  degree  be  compared  to 
him.  He  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  perfect 
"  pontiff,  if  to  these  accomplishments  he  had  uni- 
^'  ted  some  knowledge  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
*'  a  greater  inclination  to  piety  ;  to  neither  of  which 
"  he  appeared  to  pay  any  great  attention."  "  These 
animadversions  of  Fra  Paolo  are  thus  adverted  to 
by  his  opponent  Pallavacini,  who  has  entered  very 
fully  into  the  consideration  of  this  part  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Leo  X.  "It  has  been  asserted  by  Paolo,''' 
says  this  writer,  "  that  Leo  was  better  acquainted 
"  with  profane  literature,  than  with  that  called  sa- 
*'  cred,  and  which  appertains  to  religion ;  in  which 
"  I  by  no  means  contradict  him.  Having  received 
*'  from  God,  a  most  capacious  mind,  and  a  stu- 
*'  dious  disposition,  and  finding  himself,  whilst 
*'  yet  almost  in  his  infancy,  placed  in  the  supreme 
*'  senate  of  the  church,  Leo  was  wanting  in  his 
"  duty,  by  neglecting  to  cultivate  that  depai'tment 

"of 


/ 


"  jPra  Paolo.  Cone,  di  Trent,  lib,  i.fi,  5. 
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'*  of  literature,  which  is  not  only  the  most  noble,  chap. 
*'  but  was  the  most  becoming:  nis  station.     This  xxiv. 
*'  defect  was  more  apparent,  when  being  constitu- 
**  ted  at  thirty-seven  years  of  age  the  president  and 
*'  chief  of  the  Christian  religion,  he  not  only  conti- 
*'  nued  to  devote  himself  to  the  curiosity  of  profane 
*'  studies,  but  even  called  into   the  sanctuary  of 
*'  religion  itself,  those  who  were  better  acquainted 
*'  witii  the  fables  of  Greece  and  the  delights  of 
*'  poetry,  than  with  the  history  of  the  church  and 
"  the   doctrines  of  the  fathers."     *     *     "  Nor 
**  will  I  affirm,"  says  the  same  author,  "  that  he 
**  was  as  much  devoted  to  piety  as  his  station 
*'  required,  nor  undertake  to  commend,  or  to  ex- 
"  cuse  all  the  conduct  of  Leo  X.  because,  to  pass 
'*  over  that  which  exists  in  suspicion,  rather  than 
"in  proof  (as  scandal  always  delights  to  affix  her 
'*  spots  on  the  brightest  characters,  that  their  de- 
*'  formity  may  be  the  more  apparent)  it  is  certain, 
"  that  the  attention  which  he  paid  to  the  chase,  to 
**  amusements,  and  to  pompous  exhibitions,    al- 
"  though   it  might  in   part  be  attributed  to  the 
"  manners  of  the  age,  in  part  to  his  high  rank,  and 
*'  in  part  to  his  own  natural  disposition,  was  no 
**  slight  imperfection  in  one  who  had  attained  that 
*'  eminence  among  mankind,  which  requires  the 
"  utmost  degree  of  perfection.""     But  whilst  the 
partisans  of  the  reformers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 

adherents 


°  Pallav,  Cone,  di  Trento,  lib.  i.  cap.  ii  /i.  51. 
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CHAP,  adherents  of  the  Roman  church   on    the  other, 
XXIV.   have  thus  concurred  in  depreciating^  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  pontiff,  they  have  been  guided 
by  very  different  motives.     The  former,  with  Lu- 
ther at  their  head,  have  accused  him  of  endeavour- 
ing, by  the  most  rash  and  violent  measures,  to 
enforce  that  submission  which  ought  at  least  to 
have  been  the  result  of  a  cool  and  temperate  discus- 
sion ;  whilst  the  latter  have  represented  him  as  too 
indifferent  to  the  progress  of  the  new  opinions,  and 
as  having  indulged  himself  in   his  own   pursuits 
and  amusements,  whilst  he  ought  to  have  extirpa- 
ted, by  the  most  efficacious  methods,  the  dangerous 
heresy  which  at  length  defied  his  utmost  exertions. 
To  attempt  the  vindication  of  Leo  against  these 
very  opposite  charges  would  be  superfluous.     In 
their  censure  of  him  the  zealous  of  both  parties  are 
agreed  ;  but  to  the  more  moderate  and  dispassion- 
ate, it  may  appear  to  be  some  justification  of  his 
character  to  observe,  that  in  steering  through  these 
temjjestuous  times,  he  was  himself  generally  incli- 
ned to  adopt  a  middle  course  ;  and  that  if  he  did 
not  comply  with  the  proposal  of  the  reformers,  and 
submit  the  questions  between  Luther  and  him- 
self to  the  decision  of  a  third  party,  neither  did  he 
adopt  those  violent  measures,  to  which  the  church 
has  occasionally  resorted  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
doctrines,  and  to  which  he  was  incited  by  some  of 

the 
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the  persecuting  zealots  of  the  age.  To  counte-  chap. 
nance  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers  was  incompati-  ^^^^' 
ble  with  his  station  and  office  ;  to  have  suppressed 
them  by  fire  and  sword,  would  justly  have  stigma- 
tized him  as  a  ferocious  bigot ;  yet  either  of  these 
extremes  would  certainly  have  procured  him  from 
one  party,  at  least,  that  approbation  which  is  now 
refused  to  him  by  both. 

Nor  has  the  concurring  testimony  of  Fra  Paolo, 
Palavicini,  and  other  polemical  writers,  been  uni- 
formly assented  to  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  that  gi-oss 
neglect  of  sacred  literature  imputed  to  Leo  X.     Of 
the  encouragement  affiDrded  by  him  to  many  learned 
ecclesiasticks,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  study 
of  the  sacred  writings,  several  instances  have  before 
been  given,  to  which,  if  necessary,  considerable  ad- 
ditions might  yet  be  made.''  On  this  subject  we  might 
also  appeal  with  great  confidence  to  the  evidence  of  a 
contemporary  writer,  who  assures  us  that  "  Leo  X. 
*'  diligently  sought  out  those  men  who  had  signa- 
*'  lized  themselves  inany  department  of  knowledge, 
"  moral  or  natural,  human  or  divine ;  and  parti- 
*'  cularly   in  that  chief  science    which  is   called 
*'  Theology;  that  he  rewarded  them  with  honour- 
*'  able  stipends,  conformed  himself  in  his  conduct 
"  to  their  suggestions,  and  treated  them  with  the 
*'  same  kindness  and  affection  that  he  experienced 

*'  from 


P  V.  Particularly  chap,  xi.  fiasnim. 
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c  H  A  P.  "  from  them  in  return."  The  same  author  adds, 
^^^^V  that  the  most  celebrated  philosophers  and  professors 
of  the  civil  law  were  also  invited  by  Leo  X.  from 
all  parts  of  Italy  and  France  to  Rome;  "  for  the 
purpose,"  says  he,  "  of  rendering  that  city,  which 
*'  had  already  obtained  the  precedency  in  religion, 
"  in  dignity,  and  in  opulence,  not  less  celebrated  as 
"  the  seat  of  eloquence,  of  wisdom,  and  of  virtue.  "^ 

But  perhaps  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  par- 
tiality with  which  Leo  regarded  real  knowledge  and 
useful  learning,  may  be  found  in  the  particular  at- 
tention shown  by  him,  on  all  occasions,  to  the  mo- 
derate, the  candid,  and  truly  learned  Erasmus.  Be- 
tween him  and  the  pontiff  an  epistolary  intercourse 
occasionally  subsisted,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
opinions  of  the  religious  zealots  of  opposing  sects, 
who  have  condemned  the  condescension  of  the 
one,  and  the  commendatory  style  of  the  other,  con- 
fers equal  honour  on  both.  Before  the  elevation  of 
Leo  to  the  pontifical  chair,  they  had  met  together 
at  Rome,  and  had  formed  a  friendly  intimacy. 
When  the  character  of  Leo,  as  supreme  pontiff, 
had  in  some  degree  unfolded  itself,  and  he  appear- 
ed as  the  pacificator  of  the  Christian  world,  and  the 
promoter  of  liberal  studies,  Erasmus  addressed  to 
him,  from  London,  a  long  and  congratulatory  epis- 
tle, which  may  be  considered  as  a  compendium  of 

the 


^  Brandolini,  LEO,/i.  127. 
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the  previous  life  and  conduct  of  the  pontift'.     After  chap. 
adverting  to  the  extraordinary  circumstances  which    ^^^^' 
prepared  the  way  to  his  elevation,  he  compares  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  with  that  of  Julius  II.  and  expa- 
tiates at  large  on  the  happy  effects  of  his  measures, 
when  contrasted  with  the  warlike  pursuits  of  his 
restless  predecessor.     He  then  alludes  to  the  recent 
humiliation  of  Lewis  XII.  and  to  the  ascendency 
which    Leo    had    obtained,    as    well    over    that 
monarch,  as  over  Henry  VIII.  Thence  he  takes  oc- 
casion to  refer  to  the  earnest  efforts  then  making  by 
the  pontiff  for  the  union  of  the  princes  of  Christen- 
dom against  the  Turks ;  without,  however,  approv- 
ing of  those  violent  and  sanguinary  measures  ^'^  hich 
he  considers  as  inconsistent  with  the  character  and 
conduct  of  christians,  who  ought  to  set  an  example 
of  benevolence,  forbearance,  and  piety,  and  subdue 
the  world  by  these  virtues  rather  than  by  fire  and 
sword.     But  the  chief  object  of  his  letter  is  to  re- 
quest the  favour  of  the  pontiff  towards  a  new  and 
corrected  edition  of  the  works  of  S.  Jerom,  which 
he  had  then  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  William 
Warham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  which  was 
soon  afterwards  published ,  widi  a  dedication  to  that 
munificent  prelate. "■     To  this  address  Leo  returned 
a  highly  satisfactory  reply,  in  which  he  recognises 
his  former  acquaintance  with  Erasmus ;  expresses 

his 


«■  Erasmi  Epist.  lib.  ii.  Efi.  i.  Ed.  Lond.  1642. 
VOL.   IV.  3  H 
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CHAP,  his  most  earnest  wishes,  that  the  author  of  all  good, 
XXIV.  by  whose  providence  he  has  himself  been  placed  in 
so  elevated  a  station,  may  enable  him  to  adopt  the 
most  efficacious  measures  for  the  restoration  of  true 
virtue  and  piety   among    mankind ;   and  assures 
Erasmus,  that  he  expects  with  joyful  impatience, 
the  volumes  of  S.  Jerom,  and  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  he  had  promised  to  transmit  to  him." 
At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  Henry  VIII.  recom- 
mending Erasmus  to  him  in  the  warmest  terms,  as 
deserving  not  only  of  his  pecuniary  bounty,  but  of 
his  particular  favour  and  regard.''     The  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  the 
corrections  and  annotations  of  Erasmus,  made  its 
appearance  soon  afterwards,  accompanied  with  a 
dedication  to  Leo  X.  to  whom  Erasmus  also  ad- 
dressed a  letter,  expressing  his  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  recommendation  of  him  to  Henry 
VIII.  which  had  been  the  result  of  the  kindness  and 
favourable  opinion  of  the  pontiflf,  without  the  solici- 
tation or  even  the  previous  knowledge  of  Erasmus."* 
At  a  subsequent  period,  when  this  eminent  scholar 
had  incurred  the  suspicion  of  being  secretly  attach- 
ed to  the  cause  of  the  reformers,  he  again  addressed 
himself  to  Leo  X.  as  well  as  to  some  of  the  car- 
dinals 


*  Erastn.  Epist.  lib.  ii  E/i.  4. 
t  Ibid.  Efi.  5. 
Ibid.  Efi.  6. 
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dinals  of  his  court,  vindicating  in  a  respectful,  but  chap. 
manly  style,  the  moderation  of  his  own  conduct ;  at  xxiv. 
the  same  time  lamenting,  that  the  advocates  of  the 
church  had  resorted  to  violence  and  scurrility  for 
the  defence  of  their  cause,  and  that  the  pope  had, 
by  the  intemperance  of  others,  been  prevented  from 
attending  sb.iiiciently  to  the  mild  and  liberal  sugges- 
tions of  his  own  disposition/  In  the  course  of  his 
correspondence,  Erasmus  has  celebrated  the  pon- 
tiff for  three  great  benefits  bestowed  upon  mankind ; 
the  restoration  of  Christian  piety,  the  revival  of 
letters,  and  the  establishment  of  peace  throughout 
Christendom.'''  The  attention  paid  by  Leo  to  the 
graver  studies  of  theology,  jurisprudence,  philoso- 
phy, and  medicine,  is  also  admitted  by  Erasmus, 
who  solicits  the  pontiff  to  patronise  the  study  of 
languages  and  elegant  literature,  merely  that  they 
may  be  of  use  in  promoting  the  knowledge  of  those 
more  important  subjects,  to  which  he  has  already 
referred." 

Were 


''  Ibid.  lib.  xiv.  Efi,  i.  5. 

^  '<  Tria  quxdam  prsecipua  generis  humani  bona,  resti- 
«  tutum  iri  vicleam ;  Pietatem  illam  vere  Christianam 
"  mulds  moclis  collapsam ;  Optimas  literas,  paitim  ne- 
"  glectas  hactenus,  partim  corruptas ;  et  publicam  ac  per- 
"  petuam  orbis  Christiani  concordiam,  pietatis  et  eruditio- 
*'  nis  fontem  parentemque."  Erasm.  £fiis(.  lib.  i.  Efi.  30. 

"  "  Ita  fiet  ut  graviores  iilx,  quas  vocant  facultate.s, 
"  Theologian  Jurisfirudentia,  Philosofihia^  Medicina,  harum 

"  literarura 
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CHAP.  Were  we  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  the 
jLxiv^  opinions  of  many  authors,  who  have  taken  occasion 
pr^ofligTcy*^  to  refer  to  the  character  of  Leo  X.  "we  must  un- 
andirreii.     avoidablv  suDDOse  him  to  have  been  one  of  the 

picn.  ^  r  I 

most  dissolute,  irreligious,  profane,  and  unprin- 
cipled of  mankind.  By  one  writer  we  are  told  that 
Leo  led  a  life  little  suited  to  one  of  tL*:-\5uccessours 
of  the  apostles,  and  entirely  devoted  to  voluptuous- 
ness ;  another  has  not  scrupled  to  insert  the  name 
of  this  pontift'  in  a  list  which  he  has  formed  of  the 
supposed  atheists  of  the  time  J  John  Bale,  in  his 
satirical  work,  entitled.  The  Pageant  of  Popes,  in 
which,  in  his  animosity  against  the  church  ot  Rome, 
he  professes  it  to  be  his  intention  toghe  her  double 
according  to  her  works,  has  informed  us,  that  when 
Bembo  quoted  to  Leo  X.  on  some  occasion,  a 
passage  from  oi>e  of  the  evangelists,  the  pope  re- 
plied, It  is  ivcll  known  to  all  ages  how  profitable  this 

fable  of  Christ  has  been  to  us;''  a  story,  which  it 

has 


"  literarum  accessione,  non  mediocriter  adjuventur.  Sine 
"  ut  hoc  quoque  beneficium  debeant  bonx  literx.  qux  jam 
"  Beatitudini  tus  nihil  non  debent,  quam  in  multam 
"  xtatem  religioni  sua  instaurandse  propagandxque  tueatur 
"  Christus  Opt.  Max."     Erasjti,  Efi.  lib.  xi  Efi.  9. 

''  Mosheim.  ap.  Jordn  Remarks  on  Ecclesiast,  Hist,  vol* 
V.  //.  500. 

^  "  On  a  time  when  cardinall  Bembus  did  move  a  ques- 
"  tion  out  of  the  gospell,  tlie  pope  gave  him  a  very  con- 
"  temptuose  aiiswere,  saying  :  All  ages  can  testifye  enough 

*'  hoiv 
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has  justly  been  remarked,  has  been  repeated  by  c  h  a  p. 
three  or  four  hundred  different  writers,  without  xxiv. 
any  authority  whatsoever,  except  that  of  the  author 
above  referred  to.*  Another  anecdote  of  a  similar 
nature  is  found  in  a  Swiss  writer ;  who,  as  a  proof 
of  the  impiety  and  atheism  of  the  pontiff,  relates, 
that  he  directed  two  of  the  buffoons  whom  he  ad- 
mitted to  his  Uible,  to  take  upon  them  the  charac- 
ters 


"  how  firofitable  that  fable  of  Christ  e  hath  ben  to  us  and  our 
'■'■  comfianie.''     Bale's  Pageant  of  Popes,  p.    179.  Ed.    1574. 

Of  the  candour  and  accr.racy  of  this  zealous  friend  to  the 
reformed  religion,  the  following  passage  affords  an  ample 
specimen  : 

"  This  Leo  did  enrich  above  measure  his  bastardcs  and 
"  cosins,  advauncinii  them  to  dignityes  both  spirituali  and 
"  temporall,  with  robbing  and  undoing  other.  For  he  made 
"  Julianus  his  sisters's  son  duke  of  Mutinensis^  and  Lauren- 
<'  tianus  duke  of  Urbin  ;  marryinge  the  one  to  the  sister  of 
*'  Charles  duke  of  Savoye-,  and  the  other  to  the  duchess  of 
«  Poland,"  &c.     Bale  180. 

^  "  Quantum  nobis  nostrisque  ea  de  Christo  fabula  pro- 
'•'-  fuerit  satis  est  omnibus  seculis  notum.  On  voit  ce  conte 
"  dans  le  Mystere  d*  iniquite,  et  dans  une  infinite  d'  autres 
"  Uvres  sans  etre  muni  di  citation,  ou  n'aient  pour  toute 
"  preuve  que  1*  autorite  de  Baleus  ;  de  sorte  que  trois  ou 
"  quatre  cens  auteurs,  plus  ou  moins,  qui  ont  debite  cela  en 
"  se  copiant  les  uns  les  autres  doivent  etre  reduits  a  un  seul 
"  temoin  qui  est  Baleus,  temoin  manifestement  recusable, 
"  puisqu'  il  ecrivoit  en  guerre  ouverte  contre  le  Pape,  et 
."  contre  toute  1'  eglise  Romaine."     Bayle  in  art.  Leon  x. 
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CHAP,  ters  of  philosophers,  and  to  discuss  the  question 
XXIV.  respectii\^  the  immortality  of  the  soul;  when,  after 
having  heard  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  he  gave 
his  decision  by  observing,  that  he  who  had  main" 
tained  the  affirmative  of  the  question^  had  gmen 
excellent  reasons  for  his  opijiion.,  but  that  his  adver- 
sary had  the  better  cause.  This  story  rests  only  on 
the  authority  of  Luther,  who  on  such  an  occasion 
can  scarcely  be  admitted  as  a  sufficient  evidence.'' 
We  are  told  by  another  protestant  author,  that 
at  the  time  "  when  Leo  was  thundering  out  his 
"  anathemas  against  Luther,  he  was  not  ashamed 
"  to  publish  a  bull  in  favour  of  the  profane  poems 
"  of  Ariosto  ;  menacing  with  excommunication 
"  all  those  ^vho  criticised  them,  or  deprived  the 
"  author  of  his  emolument,'"'  a  circumstance 
which  has  been  adduced  by  innumerable  writers, 

and 


^  "  Leonis  X.  Papse  dictum  refert  (Lutherus)  qui  audita 
*'  disputatione  in  qua  unus  immortalitatem  anirase  defen- 
**  debat,  alter  oppugnabat,  dixei-it ;  tu  quidem  -vera  videris 
"  dicerc,  sed  adversarii  tui  oratio facit  bonum  vultum"  aji. 
Seek.  lib.\\\.  p.  676.  It  it  observable,  that  in  the  satirical 
Vie  de  Cath.  de  Medicis^  vol.  i.  fu  13,  this  story  is  related 
of  Clement  VII. 

c  "  Presque  au  meme  tems  qu'il  foudroya  ses  anathemas 
«  contre  Martin  Luther,  il  n'eut  point  de  honte  de  publier 
"  une  bulle  en  faveur  des  poesies  profanes  de  Louys  Arioste, 
''  menacant  d'  excommunication  ceux  qui  le  blameroient, 
"  ou  empecheroient  le  profit  de  I'imprimeur."  David 
Jiloiidel,  ap.  Bayle.  art.  Leon.  x. 
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and  even  by  the  dispassionate  Bayle,**  as  an  addi-  chap. 
tional  proof  of  the  impiety  of  the  pontiff,  and  of  xxiv. 
the  disgraceful  manner  in  which  he  abused  his 
ecclesiastical  authority.  But  in  answer  to  this,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  privilege  to 
Ariosto  was  granted  long  before  Luther  had  sig- 
nalized himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  Romish 
church,  and  that  such  privilege  is  in  fact  nothing 
more  than  the  usual  protection  granted  to  authors, 
to  secure  to  them  the  profits  of  their  \^•orks.  That 
it  contains  any  denunciations  against  those  who 
censure  the  writings  of  Ariosto,  is  an  assertion 
wholly  groundless ;  the  clause  of  excommunica- 
tion extending  only  to  those  who  should  surrep-  • 
titiously  print  and  sell  the  work  without  the  con- 
;sent  of  the  author  ;^  a  clause  which  is  found  in  all 

licenses 


^  "  Etoit  ce  garder  le  decorum  de  la  Papaute  que  d'  ex- 
"  pedier  une  bulk  si  favorable  aux  poesies  d'Arioste  ?"  Bayle 
Diet,  art.  Leon  x.  Other  authors  have  asserted  that  Leo 
actually  excommunicated  all  those  who  should  dare  to  criti- 
cise the  writings  of  Ariosto.  "  Leon  x.  fit  publier  une 
"  bulle,  par  laquelle  il  excommunioit  tous  ceux  qui  ose- 
"  roient  entreprendre  de  critiquer  ce  poeme  d'  Arioste, 
"  ou  d'  en  empecher  la  vente."  Richardson  sur  la  Peinture. 
torn.  iii.  fi.  435.  "  Leo,  whilst  he  was  pouring  the  thunder 
"  of  his  anthemas  against  the  heretical  doctrines  of  IVLartin 
i'  Luther,  published  a  bull  of  excommunication  against  all 
"  those  who  should  dare  to  censure  the  poems  of  Ariosto." 
Watson's  History  of  English  Poetry,  vol.  ii./i.  4 1 1. 

e  There  are  two  copies  of  this  bull  extant,  which  agree 
ih  substance,  but  I  have  preferred  that  which  v.as  published 

in 
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CHAP,  licenses  of  the  same  nature,  frequently  much  more 
^^^^'  strongly  expressed,  and  which  was  intended  to  re- 
press, beyond  the  limits  of  the  papal  territories, 
those  literary  pirates,  who  have  at  all  times  since 
the  invention  of  printing,  been  ready  to  convert  the 
industry  of  others  to  their  own  emolument. 

Aspersions  Nor  has  tlic  moral  character  of  Leo  X.  wholly 
character-  cscapcd  thosc  disgraccful  imputations,  which  affix 
a  stain  of  all  others  the  most  readily  made,  and  the 
most  difficult  to  expunge.  These  accusations  arise 
from  Paullus  Jovius,  who  in  alluding  to  the  ap- 
parent familiarity  that  subsisted  between  Leo  X. 
and  some  of  his  attendants,  seems  much  more  in- 
clined to  consider  this  implied  offence  of  the  pon- 
tiff, as  a  matter  of  slight  importance  in  a  great 
prince,  than  to  inquire  whether  the  charges  against 
him  were  well  founded/  Such,  however,  is  the 
loose  morality,  such  the  equivocal  testimony  of 
this  author,  that  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on 
him  ;  and  it  is  not  without  sufficient  reason  that 
Rabelais  has  assigned  him  a  station  in  his  hall  of 

Oui-dire.^ 


in  the  first  edition  of  tlie  Orlando  Furioso.  Ferrara,  1516, 
und  republished  in  the  appendix  to  the  Pontifical  Letters  of 
Sadoleti,  fi.  193.  The  other  copy  may  be  found  in  the 
Poiitifical  Letters  of  Bembo,  lib.  x.  eji.  40. 

f  "  Non  caruit  etiam  infamia,  quod  parum  honeste 
"  nonnullos  e  cubiculariis  (erant  enim  e  tota  Italia  no- 
liilissimi)  adamare,  et  cum  his  tenerius  atque  libere  jocari 

videretur. 
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Oui-dire.^  But  although  this  circumstance  has  chap. 
frequently  been  referred  to  in  subsequent  times,  ^^^^.:,_. 
for  the  purpose  of  disgracing  the  Roman  see,  by 
the  crimes  of  its  chief  oflicer,''  yet  it  may  with 
confidence  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  slanders, 
which  are  handed  down  from  age  to  age,  without 
any  other  authority  than  the  unprincipled  pen 
of  a  flippant  author.  With  respect  to  the  moral 
conduct  of  Leo  X.  in  private  life,  the  most  sa- 
tisfactory evidence  remains,  that  he  exhibited, 
not  only  in  his  early  years,  but  after  his  ele- 
vation to  the  pontificate,  an  example  of  chastity 
and  decorum,  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  Wiis 
the  more  unusual  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived.' 

Nor 


"  videretur.  Sed  quis,  vel  optimus  atque  sanctissimus 
"  princeps  in  hac  maledicenlissima  aula  lividorum  aculeos 
'^^  vitavit  ?  Et  quis  ex  adverse  tam  maligne  improbus  ac 
"  invidise  tabe  consumptus,  ut  vera  demum  posset  objcctare, 
"  noctium  secreta  scrutatus  est  ?"  Jov.  in  vita  Leon  x.  lib, 
iv.  fi.  86. 

^  "  Paulo  Jovio,le  vaillanthomme."  Among  his  com- 
panions are  Pius  II.  (Eneas  Sylvius)  and  Marco  Paulo,  the 
Venetian,  "  Caches  derriere  une  piece  de  tapisserie,  en 
"  tapinois,  escrivant  dcs  belles  sbesognes,  et  tout  par  eui- 
'*  dire."     Rabel,  lib,  v.  chafi.  xxxi. 

^  V.  Bayle,  Diet.  art.  Leon.  x.  JVarton's  Hist,  of  Eng. 
Poetry^  voL  i'i.  ft.  411. 

'  Andrea  Fulvio,  a  contemporary  author,  alluding  to 
the  life  of  Leo  X.  says. 

Quid  rejera.m  castes  vita  sine  crimine  7norcs  .? 
X9T..  IV  3  I  And 
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CHAP.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed,  that  so  many  writers 
XXIV.  ^vould,  in  commending  the  pontiff  for  virtues 
which  he  was  known,  or  suspected  not  to  possess, 
have  incurred  the  double  risk  of  degrading  their 
own  characters  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  giving 
the  pontiff  reason  to  suppose,  that  they  had  ironi- 
cally or  impertinently  alluded  to  so  dangerous  a 
subject. 

Hisreiasa-         g^|.  ^yhilst  wc  rejcct  thcsc  uufoundcd  and  scan- 

tions  and  •' 

amusements,  dalous  imputatious.  it  H^st  bc  allowed  that  the  oc- 
cupations and  amusements  in  which  the  pontiff  in- 
dulged himself,  were  not  always  suited  either  to  the 

dignity 


And  another  writer  of  the  same  period  dwells  yet  more  ex- 
pressly on  the  acknowledged,  and  even  unsuspected  chastity 
of  the  pontiff,  as  the  chief  of  his  virtues  :  "  Equidem  cum 
"  multa  et  maxima  et  admiratione  summa  dignissima 
"  libenter  commemorarim  et  meminerim,  super  omnia 
"  tamen  est  ceteris  eximiis  virtutibus  continentia;  incredi- 
"  bills  adjecta  vis,  quae  adeo  circumfusas  undique  sensibus 
"  voluptates  perdomuit  perfregitque,  ut  non  extra  libidi- 
'<  nem  modo^  sed  et  quod  raro  ulli  contigit  extra  famavi 
"  libidinisy  tam  in  pontificatu,  quam  in  omni  anteacta  vita 
"  se  conservavit,  jugiterque  conservet."  Math.  Hercula- 
?ius.  afi,  Fabro7i,  vita  Leon  X.  in  adnot.  84.  Even  the  ad- 
versaries of  Leo,  in  taxing  him  with  too  great  an  attention 
to  jesters  and  buffoons,  tacitly  acquit  him  of  those  vices 
Avith  which  they  freely  charge  his  predecessors. 
"  Si.Ktum  Lenones,  Julium  rexere  Cinadi, 
"  Imperium  vani  Scurra  Leonis  habet." 

H,  Stephens.  Jjiol,  pour.  Herodotc-,  p.  554-* 
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dignity  of  his  station,  or  to  the  gravity  of  his  own  chap. 
character.     "  It  seems  to  have  been  his  intention,"   ^^^^- 
says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  to  pass  his  time 
"  cheerfully,  and  to  secure  himself  against  trouble 
**  and  anxiety  by  all  the  means  in  his  power.     He 
"  therefore   sought  all    opportunities  of  pleasure 
*'  and  hilarity,  and  indulged  his  leisure  in  amuse- 
"  ments,  jests,  and  singing;  either  induced  by  a 
**  natural  propensity,    or  from  an  idea,  that  the 
"  avoiding  vexation  and  care  might  contribute  to 
*'  lengthen  his  days."      On  some  occasions,  and 
particularly  on   the  first  day  of  August  in  every 
year,  he  was  accustomed  to  invite  such  of  the  car- 
dinals as    were   admitted   to  his  more    intimate 
acquaintance,  to  play  cards  with  him ;  and  of  this 
opportunity  he  always  availed  himself  to  display  his 
liberality,  by  distributing  pieces  of  gold  among 
the  crowd  of  spectators,  whom  he  allowed  to  be 
present  at  these  entertainments.''     In  the  game  of 
chess  he  was  a  thorough  proficient,  and  could  con- 
duct its  most  difficult  operations  with  the  utmost 
promptitude  and  success ;    but  gaming  with  dice 
he  ahrays  reproved,  as  equally  inconsistent  witli 
prudence,  and  injurious  to  morals.' 

His  knowledge  of  musick  was  not  only  practi- 
cal but  scientifick.     He  had  himself  a  correct  ear 

and 


k  JovU^  Vita  Leon.  x.  lib,  iv.  ft.  86. 
i  Ibid, 
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CHAP,  and  a  melodious  voice,  which  had  been  cultivated 
XXIV.    in  his  youth  with  great  attention.     On  the  subject 
of  harmony,  and  the  principles  of  musical  notation, 
he  delisrhted  to  converse,  and  had  a  musical  instru- 
ment  in  his  chamber,  by  the  assistance  of  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  exemplify  and  explain  his  fa- 
vourite theory.'"     Nor  were  the  professors  of  mu- 
sick  less  favoured  by  him  than  those  who  excelled 
in  other  liberal  arts.   To  the  cultivation  and  encou- 
ragement of  this  study,  he  was  more  particularly 
led  by  the  consideration  of  its  essential  importance 
to  the  due  celebration  of  the  splendid  rites  of  the 
Romish  church."     In  the  magnificence  of  his  pre- 
parations,  the   propriety  of  his  own  person  and 
dress,  and  the  solemnity  and  decorum  of  his  man- 
ner on  these  occasions,  he  greatly  excelled  all  his 

prede- 


""  Fabron.  vita  Leon.  x.  /;.  206. 

"  "  Ipsa  laxamenta  curarum  honesta ;  non  enim  vel 
"  consilium,  vel  ingenium,  vel  setas,  vel  Pontificalium 
"  opmn  affluentiain  obsccena  solatia,  turpesque  voluptates, 
"  vel  qui  desidiam  sequuntur  lusus,  sublimem  animum 
"  dejecerunt,  aut  in  delicias  detorquent ;  sed  rerum  moli- 
"  bus  interdum  subductum  nunc  variarum  vocum  suavis- 
"  sima  modulalio,  nunc  sonorum  armonia  excepit ;  non 
''  moUibus  illis,  impudicisque  condita  modis,  quibus  olin-^ 
"  theatra,  scenx,  fora  perstrepebant,  sed  quibus  Dei  laudes 
"  canimus,  quibusque  sacrorum  cxremonias  honoramus." 
7ilatt.  Hercidan,  Encom.  Leon.  X.  afi.  Fabron.  in  adnot.  84. 
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predecessors."  In  order  to  give  a  more  striking  chat. 
effect  to  these  devotional  services,  he  sought  ^^^y- 
throughout  all  Europe  for  the  most  celebrated 
musical  performers,  both  vocal  and  instrumental, 
whom  he  rewarded  with  the  utmost  liberality.  As 
a  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  these  pro- 
fessors  were  held  by  him,  he  conferred  on  Gabriel 
Merino,  a  Spaniard,  whose  chief  merit  consisted 
in  the  excellence  of  his  voice,  and  his  knowledge 

of 


°  "  Non  pero  si  vogliono  tralasciare  il  gran  decoro,  e 
"  la  maesta,  con  cui  esercito   sempre  le    sacre   funzioni, 
"  sopra  tutti   gli  antecessori,"  8cc.     Pallavicmi,    Cone,  di 
Trento  lib,  i.  cafu  ii  /i.  5 1.    That  he  did  not  allow  his  osten- 
tation to  interfere  with  his  devotion,  appears  from  a  passage 
in  Par.  de  Grassis.   "  Vespera  in  Vigilia  Corporis  Christi, 
"  papa  fuit   semper  nudo  capite,    in  processione  povtans 
"  sacramentum.     Et  hoc  fecit  ex  devotione  ;  licet  majore 
"  cum  majestate  fuisset   cum  mitra."     Diar.  inedit.     Leo 
did  not,  however,  approve  of  long  sermons.     In  the  year 
1514,  he  ordered  his  master  of  the  palace,  on  pain  of  ex- 
communication, to   see   that  the  sermon  did  not  exceed 
half  an  hour  ;  and  in  the  month  of  November,   1517,  being 
wearied  with  a  long  discourse,  he  directed  his  master  of 
the  ceremonies  to  remind  the  master  of  the  palace,  that 
the  council  of  the   Lateran  had  decided,  that  a  sermon 
should  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at  the  most.     In 
consequence  of  these  remonstrances,  there  was  no  sermon 
on  the  first  day  of  the  year  1518  ;  the  master  of  the  palace 
being  fearful  that  the  preacher  would  exceed  the  prescribed 
limits.     P,  de  Grass.  Diar.  afi.  JVotices  des  MSS,  du  Rqu 
ii.  598. 
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c  H  A  P.  of  church  miisick,  the  archbishoprick  of  Bari.^' 

x^^V'   Another  person   named   Francesco    Padosa,    he 

promoted,  for  similar  qualifications,  to  the  rank  erf" 

an  archdeacon ;  '^  and  the  pontifical  letters  of  Bemba 

exhibit  various  instances  of  the  particular  attention 

paid  by  him  to  this  subject. " 

^        ^  That 


^  Fabron.vitaLeon.yi.fi.  205. 

'J  IbicLp  207. 

*■  Pietro  Aaron,  a  Florentine  of  the  order  of  Jerusalem? 
and  canon  of  Rimini,  a  voluminous  "writer  on  the  science 
of  musick,  in  the  dedication  of  his  treatise  entitled,  "  Tos' 
"  canello  della  Musica"  the  most  considerable  of  all  his 
writings,  printed  at  Venice,  1523,  informs  us,  that  he 
had  been  admitted  into  the  papal  chapel  at  Rome,  during 
the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  in  speaking  of  whom  he  says, 
*'  though  this  pontiff  had  acquired  a  consummate  know- 
"  ledge  in  most  arts  and  sciences,  he  seemed  to  love, 
"  encourage,  and  exalt  musick  more  than  any  other-; 
"  which  stimulated  many  to  exert  themselves  with  uncom- 
"  mon  ardour  in  its  cultivation.  And  among  those  who 
"  aspired  at  the  great  premiums  that  were  held  forth  to 
"talents,  I  became,"  says  he,  "  a  candidate  myself;  for 
"  being  born  to  a  slender  fortune,  which  I  wished  to  im- 
*'  prove  by  some  reputable  profession,  I  chose  musick ; 
"  at  which  I  laboured  with  unremitting  diligence  till  the 
*'  irreparable  loss  I  sustained  by  the  death  of  my  munifi- 
"  cent  patron  Leo."  Dr.  Burney's  HisL  of  Musicky  vol, 
iii.  fi.  154. 

The  pope  is  said  to  have  diverted  himself  with  the  folly 
and  absurdity  of  Evangelista  Tarasconi  of  Parma,  one  of 

the 
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That  a  mind,  which,  like  that  of  the  pontiff,  chap. 
could  discriminate  all  tlie  excellences  of  literature  >^xiV' 
and  of  art,  could,  as  we  are  told  was  the  fact,  also 
stoop  to  derive  its  pleasures  from  the  lo\'\est  spe- 
cies of  Buffoonery,  is  a  singular  circumstance,  but 
may  serve  to  mark  that  diversity  and  range  of  in- 
tellect which  distinguished  not  only  Leo  X.  but 
also  otlier  individuals  of  this  extraordinary  family. 
To  such  an  extreme  was  this  propensity  carried, 
that  his  courtiers  and  attendants  could  not  more 
effectually  obtain  his  favour,  than  by  introducing 
to  him  such  persons,  as  by  their  eccentricity,  per- 
versity, or  imbecility  of  mind,  were  likely  to  excite 
his  mirth.^  On  one  occasion  this  well  known  dis- 
position 


the  apostolick  secretaries,  whom  he  prevailed  on  to  write 
a  treatise  <m  musick,  full  of  the  most  absurd  precepts, 
advising,  among  other  things,  that  the  arms  of  the  per- 
formers should  be  tied  up  in  a  particular  manner,  so  as  to 
give  greater  strength  to  their  fingers,  Sec.  Jovius  in  vita 
Leon.  X.  lib.  \v,  fi.  84.  I  assent,  however,  to  the  opinion 
of  the  learned  Padre  Ireneo  Affo,  who  thinks  that  Jovius 
has  caricatured  his  picture  too  highly.  Tarasconi  was  a 
man  of  considerable  learning,  and  among  others,  left  a 
work  entitled,  Historia  calairdtatum  Italia^  tempore  Julii  II, 
which  has  not,  however,  been  printed,  and  is  now  proba- 
bly lost.  -v.  Affby  Memorie  degli  Scrittori  Parmi^imii.  vol. 
iii.  p-  230. 

s  Of  the  society  that  occasionally  frequented  the 
pontifical  table,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
following  passage.    "  Habet  iste  bonus  pontifex  apud  se 

"  lurconem 
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CHAP,  position  of  the  pontiff  is  said  to  have  subjected 
XXIV.  him  to  an  unexpected  intrusion.  A  person  having 
waited  in  vain  for  several  days,  in  the  hope  of 
speaking  to  him,  addressed  himself  at  length  to  the 
chamberlain,  assuring  him  that  he  was  a  great 
poet,  and  would  astonish  the  pope  by  the  most 
admirable  verses  he  had  ever  heard ;  a  stratagem 
which  procured  him  immediate  admission,  although 
to  the  chagrin  and  disappointment  of  the  pontiff/ 
That  Leo  could  bear  a  jest  with  a  good  grace,  is, 
however,  evinced  by  another  incident :  a  person 
having  presented  him  with  some  Latin  verses  in 
hopes  of  a  great  reward,  the  pope,  instead  of  gra- 
tifying 


"  lurconem  quendam  edacem,  et  mendicum  fratrem,  no- 
"  mine  patrem  Martinum  et  Marianum,  qui  pullum  co- 
"  lumbarium,  sive  assum,  sive  elissum,  bolo  uno  sorbitione 
"  unica  glutit,  ova  ut  ferunt  qui  viderunt,  absorbet  qua- 
'*  dringenta,  viginli  quoque  devoret  capos."  Sec.  TitiuSf 
aji.  Fabron.  adnot,  82. 

^  Jan.  JSi^'ycii  Erythrxi,  Pinacotheca,  ii.  1 10.  If  Leo 
was  disappointed  on  this  occasion,  he  might  have  consoled 
himself  on  another,  in  which  one  who  had  been  thought  a 
very  sage  personage,  and  whom  he  had  honoured  with 
the  name  of  his  poet^  turned  out  (by  no  uncommon  me- 
tamorphosis) to  be  a  mighty  great  fool.  "  In  die  et  festo 
"  sanctorum  Cosmx  et  Damiani,  hxc  missa  fuit  habita 
"  cum  vesperis,  more  solito ;  et  papa  creavit  unum  Poetam, 
"  quern  curia  semper  prudentem  opinata  est,  et  tunc  cog- 
"  novit  eum  stui/wn  et  fatuum."  P.  de  Grass,  Diar.  inedit. 
This  probably  alludes  to  the  story  of  Baraballo.  v.  ante, 
chaji,  xvii.  vol.  iii.  p.  408. 
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tifying  his  expectation,  repeated  to  him  an  equal  chap. 
number  of  lines  witli  the  same  terminations ;  whexe-   ^^^v- 
upon  the  disappointed  poet  exclaimed  ! 

Si  tibi  pro  numeris  numeros  fortuna  dedisset, 
Non  esset  capiti  tanta  corona  tuo. 


Had  fortune  your  verses  with  verses  repaid, 
The  tiara  would  ne'er  have  encircled  your  head. 

and  the  pope,  instead  of  being  offended,  opened 
his  purse,  and  rewarded  him  with  his  usual  libe- 
rality." 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  pleasure 
which  Leo  X.  derived  from  the  sumptuous  enter- 
tainments so  frequently  given  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Roman  court,  arose  not  so  much  from  the 
gratification  of  his  own  appetite,  in  the  indulgence 
of  which  he  was  verj'  temperate,''  as  from  the  de- 
light 


"  Histoire  des  Pa/ies,  torn.  iv.  fi.  418.  £d.  La  Haycy 
1733.  4°. 

^  Even  when  he  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  his  elec- 
tion, with  the  cardinals,  in  the  Vatican,  he  set  an  exam- 
ple of  sobriety  in  his  own  person,  as  appears  from  Par.  de 
Grassis.  "  Anniversarium  electionis  Papx  Leonis,  Papa  in 
"  fine  fecit  prandium  cardinalibus,  ut  alias.  Ipse  quotidie 
''  jejunat  et  sero  coejiat."     Diar.  inedit. 

VOL.  IV.  3  K 
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CHAP,  light  which  he  took  in  ridiculing  the  insatiable 
XXIV.  gluttony  of  his  companions."'''     Dishes  of  an  un- 
common kind,  or  composed  of  animals  not  usually 
considered  as  food,  but  so  seasoned  as  to  attract 
the  avidity  of  his  guests,  were  occasionally  intro- 
duced, and  by  the  discovery  of  the  fraud,  gave  rise 
to  jocular  recrimination,  and  additional  mirth.''    It 
is  not,  however,  improbable,  that  these  accounts 
have  been  either  invented,  or  exaggerated,  by  the 
fertile  imagination  of  the  narrator ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  they  are  greatly  at  variance  with  others,  which 
are  entitled  at  least  to  equal  credit.     The  severe 
rules  of  abstinence  which  the  pope  constantly  im- 
posed upon  himself,  and  die  attention  to  his  stu- 
dies, even  during  his  meals,  which  has  before  been 
noticed,  are  circumstances  not  easily  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  riot  and  dissipation,  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  so  indecorously  encouraged.     To 
these  may  be  added  the  evidence  of  a  contemporary 
writer,  who  appears  to  have  been  one  of  his  guests, 

and 


w  "  Verum  festivissimis  eorum  facetiis,  salibusque  et 
"  perurbanis  scommatibus  magis  quam  ullis  palati  lenoci- 
"  nils  oblectabatur."     Jo-v.  -vita  Leon.  x.  lib.  iv  p.  85. 

^  "  Multa  enim  eorum  palato  ac  aviditati  aliena  cibaria, 
"  falsa  gratissimarum  rei-um  specie  concinnata,  uti  simias 
"  et  corvos  coenantibus  apponebat,  qua:  tametsi  jucunda 
"  omnibus,  ac  urbano  nobilique  principe  digna  erant,  in 
"  eo  tamen  qui  Augusti  Pontificis  dignitatem  sustineret, 
<'  a  severis  et  tristibus  notabantur."  Jov.  vita  Leon*  lib.  iv. 
p.  85. 
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and  to  have  formed  an  opinion  very  different  from  chap. 

that  of  Jovius,  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  pontiff  on    ^^J"^- 

these  occasions.    "  Such  was  the  attention  of  Leo 

"  X.  to  improvement,"  says  this  writer,  "  that  he 

''  would  not  allow  even  the  time  of  his  meals  to 

"  elapse  without  some    degree  of  utility  to  his 

"  guests.    Nor  could  all  the  splendour  of  the  table,. 

"  and  the  apparatus  of  the  feast,  engage  our  atten- 

**  tion,  or  prevent  our  entering  into  conversation  ; 

"  not  indeed  on  light  and  trifling  topicks,  but  on 

**  the  most  sacred  and  interesting  subjects,  and 

'*  such  as  in  their  discussion  required  the  greatest 

"  erudition,  and  the  most  perspicacious  mind."^ 

When  Leo  occasionally  retired  from  the  tumults 
of  the  city  to  his  villa  of  Malliana,  about  five  miles 
from  Rome,  he  dedicated  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  time  to  the  amusements  of  fowling  and  hunt- 
ing, in  which  he  engaged  with  such  earnestness, 
as  to  disregard  all  the  inclemencies  of  \veather,  and 

the 


y  "  Tanto  studio  tenebatur,  ut  ne  ipsum  quidem  epula- 
"  rum  tempus  sine  nostra  utilitate  prxtervolare  sinat,  quod 
"  non  auro  argentove  refertis  abacis,  non  prctiosa  supellec- 
"  tile  exquisitis  ingeniis  apparatus,  ferculorum  admiratos 
"  defixosquc  nos  tenet,  sed  cum  convivis  et  circumstanti- 
"  bus  lepide  comitcrque  habitis  sermonibus,  non  do  inani 
«  levique  materia,  sed  de  Deo,  natura,  sacris,  jure,  legi- 
"  bus,  vita,  moribus,  aliorum  gestis,  cxterisque  rebus,  qu« 
"  summx  eruditionis,  ac  perspicacis  ingenii  dignx  visa  fue- 
"  rint."  '  Ma(t%  Herculan,  a/i.  Fabron.  in  adnot.  83. 
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CHAP,  the  inconveniencies  arising  from  want  of  accom- 
^^^^'  modation.  To  these  active  exercises,  he  was  most 
probably  led  to  accustom  himself,  from  an  idea 
that  they  were  conducive  to  his  health,  in  correct- 
ing his  natural  tendency  to  a  corpulent  habit/  Ha- 
ving from  his  youth  been  devoted  to  these  sports, 
he  was  well  skilled  in  conducting  them ;  and  was 
highly  offended  with  any  of  his  companions,  what- 
ever their  rank  might  be,  who  through  ignorance 
or  carelessness,  spoiled  the  expected  diversion.* 

An 


'^  A  contemporary  author  informs  us,  that  the  pontiff 
was  not  induced  to  pursue  these  amusements  so  much  for 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  as  for  the  purpose  of  envigora- 
ting  both  his  body  and  mind  for  the  due  performance  of  his 
more  important  occupations.     "  Interdum  etiam  Venandi 
"  studium  in  lustra  saltusque  abducit,  non  tam  quidem  ut 
"  feras  conficiat,  quam  ut  inde  postmodum  corporis  simul 
"  et    animi    agitatione,  quasi   renovatis   viribus,  vegetior 
"  acriorque    in   pontificatus   gravissimas   curas   relabatur, 
"  sed  et  interdum,  ne  quo   unquam  temporis  momento  a 
"  mortalium   commodis    animum  avocasse   putes.  vicinas 
"  urbes  ingreditur,  oppida  intervisit,  et  gentium  desideriis 
"  occurrit,  et  si  aegri  aliquid  in  iis  sit  curationem  adhibit." 
Man.  Herculan,  afu  Fabron.  in  adnot.  84.  Reasons  of  nearly 
a  similar  nature  are  alleged  by  the  pontiff  himself,  in  jus- 
tification of  his  frequent  use  of  those  active  diversions,  as 
appears  from  a  papal  brief  addressed  by  him  to  Giovanni 
Neroni,  in  which  he  appoints  him  Pontifical  Gamekeejier^ 
and  directs  him  in  what  manner  he  is  to  execute  this  im- 
portant trust.     Bembi  Eju  Font.  lib.  x.  Efi.  1 . 

*  His  master  of  the  ceremonies,  Paris  de  Grassis,  was 

highly 
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An  unsuccessful  chase  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  chap. 
heaviest  misfortunes  that  could  befal  him,  whilst   ^^^^- 
those  who  were  hunting  for  the  pontifical  favour, 
rather  than  the  beasts  of  the  field,  always  found  that 
it  was  the  best  time  to  obtain  it,  when  the  exer- 
tions of  the  pontiff  had  been  crowned  with  success. 
Towards  the  decline  of  the  year,  when  the  heat  of 
the  season  began  to  be  mitigated  by  the  rains,  he 
visited  the  warm  baths  of  Viterbo,  the  vicinity  of 
which  abounded  with  partridges,  quails,  and  phea- 
sants, and  where  he  frequently  took  the  diversion 
of  hawking.     Thence  he  passed  to  the  beautiful 
lake  of  Bolsena,  where  he  spent  his  timx  in  fishing 
on  the  island  in  the  midst  of  the  lake,  or  at  the 
entrance  of  the  river  Marta.  In  this  neii^hbourhood 
he  was  always  splendidly  received  and  entertained 
by  the  cardinal  Alessandro   Farnese,    afterwards 
Paul  III.  who  had  erected  there  superb  villas  and 
palaces,  and  by  extensive  plantations  of  fruit  and 
forest   trees,    had  ornamented  and  enriched  the 
surrounding  country.  After  quitting  these  confines, 
he  usually  pursued  his  journies  along  the  Tuscan 

terri- 


highly  scandalized  at  the  profane  habiliments  in  which  the 
pontiff  took  the  field.  "  Die  martis  x.  Januarii,  facto 
■•'  prandio,  Papa  recessit  ex  urbe  profecturus  ad  Tuscha- 
"  nellam,  et  alia  loca  ibi  vicina  Et  fuit  cum  stola,  sed 
"  pejus  sine  rochetto,  et  quod  pessimum  cum  stivalibus, 
«  sine  ocreis  in  pedes  munitus."     Biar.  inedit. 

•»  JqvH^  vita  Leon,  x.  lib.  iv.fi.  88. 
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CHAP,  ten'itories,  until  he  arrived  at  the  shore  of  the  sea, 
^^^^-  near  Civita  Vecchia.     Here  an  entertainment  of 
the  most  acceptable  kind  was  provided  for  him. 
In  a  large  plain,  surrounded  with  hills,  like  an 
amphitheatre,  and  overspread  with  underwood  for 
covert,  a  great  number  of  wild  boars  and  deer 
were  collected,  and  the  Roman  pontiff,  forgetful 
both  of  church  and  state,  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of 
the  chase  in  their  highest  perfection.    From  Civita 
Vecchia  he  returned  about  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, by  Palo,  and  the  forest  of  Cervetri,  to  Rome, 
which,  however,  he  soon  quitted  for  his  villa  at 
Malliana  ;  a  place  with  which  he  was  so  delighted, 
notwithstanding  the  insalubrity  of  the  air,  occa- 
sioned by  the  exhalations  of  the  surrounding  fens, 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  return  to  the  city,  unless  a  meeting  of  the 
consistory,  or  some  important  occasion,  required 
his  presence.     His  arrival  here  was  welcomed  by 
the  peasantry,  with  no  less  joy  than  the  appearance 
of  an  abundant  harvest.  His  bounty  was  showered 
down  alike  on  the  old  and  the  young,  who  sur- 
rounded him  on  the  road  to  present  to  him  their 
rustick  offerings.     But  not  satisfied  with  indiscri- 
minate generosity,  he  frequently  entered  into  con- 
versation with  them,    inquired  into  their  wants, 
paid  the  debts  of  the  aged,  unfortunate,  or  infirm; 
bestowed  marriage  portions  upon  the  damsels,  and 
assisted  those  who  had  to  provide  for  a  numerous 
family ;   there  being,  in  his  opinion,  nothing   so 
becoming  a  great  prince,  as  to  alleviate  distress ; 

and 
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and  to  send  away  every  person  satisfied  and  cheer-  chap. 
ful  from  his  presence.''  xxiv. 


let- 


After  all,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  Encourage 

ment  of  let 

the  claims  of  Leo  X.  to  the  applause  and  gratitude  tersand 
of  after  times,  are  chiefly  to  be  sought  for  in  the  ^"'" 
munificent  encouragement  afforded  by  him  to  every 
department  of  polite  literature  and  of  elegant  art. 
It  is  this  great  characteristick,  which  amidst  two 
hundred  and  fifty  successive  pontiffs,  who,  during 
tlie  long  space  of  nearly  twenty  centuries,   liave 
occupied  the  most  eminent  station  in  the  Chris- 
tian world,  has  distinguished  him  above  all  the 
rest,  and  given  him  a  reputation,  which  notwith- 
standing the  diversity  of  political,  religious,   and 
even  literar)'  opinions,  has  been  acknowledged  in 
all  civilized  countries,   and  by  every  succeeding 
age.''     It  is  true,  some  modern  authors  have  en- 
deavoured to  throw  doubts  even  upon  this  sub- 
ject,   and    have  indirectly  questioned,  or  boldly 
denied  the  superiority  of  his  pretensions  as  a  pa- 
tron of  letters,  to  those  of  the  other  sovereigns 
of  the  age.     "  It  is  well  known,"  says  one  of 
these    writers,    "  what  censure    attaches  to  the 
"  character  of  Leo  X.  for  having  favoured  and 

**  rewarded 


c  Jovii  vita  Leon.  x.  lib,  iv,/i.  88.  89. 

^  "  Quantum  Romani  Pontificis  fastigium  inter  reliquos 
<*  mortales  eminet,  tantum  Leo  inter  Romanos  pontificeis 
"  excellit,"  says  Erasmus,  lib.  i.  £Ji.  30. 
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CHAP."  rewarded  musicians  and  poets,   in  preference 
^^^^"'   "  to  theologians  and  professors  of  the  law  ;  whilst 
"  the  glory  of  having  revived  and  promoted  the 
studies  of  polite  literature  i§  to  be  attributed 
rather  to  the  pontiffs,  his  predecessors,  and  to 
"  his  own  ancestors,   than  either  to  himself  or 
"  to  his  cousin  Clement  VII. "^     "  I  observe," 
says  another  eminent  literary  historian,  "  that  these 
"  times  are  generally  distinguished  as  the  age 
"  OF  Leo  the   tenth  ;  but  I  cannot  perceive 
"  why  the  Italians  have  agreed  to  restrict  to  the 
*'  court  of  this  pontiff,  that  literary  glory  \vhich 
'^  was  common  to  all  Italy."     "  It  is  not  my  in- 
"  tention,"  adds  he,  *'  to  detract  a  single  particle 
'■'■  from  the  praises  due  to  Leo  X.  for  the  services 
"  rendered  by  him  to  the  cause  of  literature.     I 
"  shall  only  remark,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
*'  Italian  princes  of  this  period  might  with  equal 
"  right  pretend  to  the  same  honour;  so  that  there 
"  is  no  particular  reason  for  conferring  on  Leo 
*'  the  superiority  over  all  the  rest."^    After  the 
pages  which  have  been  already  devoted  to  enu- 
merate the  services  rendered  by  Leo  X.  to  all 
liberal  studies,   by  the  establishment  of  learned 
seminaries,  by  the  recovery  of  the  works  of  the 
ancient  writers,  and  the  publication  of  them  by 

means 


^  Deninoy  Revoliizione  d* Italia.,  lib.  xxi.  co//.  12.  nelfine. 

0 

*  Andres,  Dell*  origine,  O^c.  d'Ogni  Letteratiira,  vol,  i. 
//.  380. 
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means  of  the  press,  by  promoting  the  knowledge  chap. 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,   and  by  the    ^^^^: 
munificent  encouragement  bestowed  by  him  on 
the  professors  of  every  branch  of  science,  of  litera- 
ture, and  of  art,  it  would  surely  be  as  superfluous 
to  recapitulate  his  claims,  as  it  would  be  unjust 
to  deny  his  pretensions  to  an  eminent  degree  of 
positive  merit.     How  far  he  was  rivalled  in  his  "»w  fnr  Leo 
exertions  in  these  commendable  pursuits,  by  the  in  th.s  re- 
other  princes  of  his  time,  is  a  question  which  has  other  princ« 
not  hitherto  been  particularly  discussed.     If,  how-  °^'""^'"*- 
ever,  for  this  purpose,  we  take  a  general  view 
of  the  states  of  Italy,  or  even  of  Europe,   and 
compare  the  efforts  made  by  their  sovereigns  with 
those  of  Leo  X.  we  shall  find  little  cause  to  accede 
to  the  opinion  so  decisively  advanced.     In  Naples, 
with  the  expulsion  of  the  family  of  Aragon,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  Spanish  government,  the 
literary  constellation  which  had  shone  so  bright 
at  the  close  of   the  preceding  century  had  sud- 
denly disappeared,  and  had  left  that  unfortunate  and 
distracted  country  in  almost  total  darkness.     The 
vicissitudes  to  which   the  city  and  territories  of 
Milan  had  been  exposed,  and  the  frequent  change 
of  its  sovereigns,  had  effectually  prevented  that 
place  from  being  considered  as  a  safe  asylum  for 
either  the  muses  or  the  arts ;  and  even  the  charac- 
ter of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Sforza  in  the 
time  of  Leo   X.   as  displayed  during  the  short 
period  in  which  they  held  the  sovereignty,  ex- 
hibited few  proofs  of  that  predilection  for  litera- 
voL.  IV.  3  L  ture 
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CHAP,  ture,  by  which  some  of  their  ancestors  had  been 
XXIV.  distinguished.     Ahhough  the  city  of  Venice  was 
further  removed  from  the  calamities  of  the  time, 
yet  the  continental  territories  of  that  state  had  suf- 
fered all  the  horrours  of  warfare ;   and  even  the 
capital  derives  more  celebrity,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  present  day,  from  its  having  been  fixed 
upon  by  Aldo  for  the  establishment  of  his  press, 
than  from  the  literary  character  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  family  of  Gonzaga,  the  sovereigns  of  Mantua, 
have  justly  been  distinguished  as  eminent  patrons 
of  learning ;  but  the  scantiness  of  their  resources, 
which   were    exhausted  by  military  expeditions, 
and  the  narrow  limits  of  the  theatre  of  their  exer- 
tion, prevent  their  being  placed  in  any  degree  of 
competition  with  Leo  X.     On  the  death  of  Guidu- 
baldo  duke  of  Urbino,  in  the  year  1508,  and  the 
accession  of  his  successour  Francesco  Maria  della 
Rovere,  that  court  changed  its  character ;  and  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  duke  by  Leo  X.  in  the  year 
1516,  the  dutchy  of  Urbino  may  be  considered 
as  composing,    like  the  Tuscan  state,  a  part  of 
the    dominions    of  Leo  X.     Of  all    the    princi- 
palities  of  Italy,  Ferrara  is  the  only  one  that  had 
any  pretensions  to  contend  with  the  pontifical  see 
in  the  protection  and  encouragement  afforded  to 
men  of  talents,  learning,  and  \vit,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  Ariosto  alone  is  an  advantage  not  to  be 
counterbalanced  by  any  individual  of  the  Roman 
court ;  yet  the  patronage  conferred  on  this  great 
man,  by  the  family  of  Este,  was  so  scanty,  as  to 

have 
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have  supplied  hitn  with  frequent  subjects  of  re-  c  ii  a  p. 
monstrance  and  complaint.     As  a  patron  of  learn-  xxiv. 
ing,  Alfonso  was  greatly  inferiour  to  many  of  his 
predecessors,  and  he  was  indebted  for  his  glory 
rather  to  his  military  exploits,  than  to  his  success- 
ful cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace.     During  his 
avocations  or  his  absence,  the  encouragement  of 
literature  devolved,   with  the   care  of  his  states, 
on  his  dutchess,  Lucrezia  Borgia,  to  whom  is  to 
be   attributed   no  small   share  of  the  proficiency 
made  in  liberal  studies  during  the  times  in  which 
she  lived.     Nor  is  there  any  person  of  the  age 
who  is  better  entitled  to  shai'c  v\  ith  Leo  X.  in  the 
honours  due  to  the  restorers  of  learning,  than  the 
accomplished,  but  calumniated  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander VI. 

Still  less  pretensions  than  the  Italian  potentates 
have  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe,  to  participate 
in  or  to  diminish  the  glory  of  Leo  X.  The  cold 
and  crafty  policy  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  the 
vanity,  imbecility,  and  bigotr}-,  of  the  empcrour 
elect,  Maximilian,  were  ill  adapted  to  the  promo- 
tion, or  the  toleration  of  liberal  studies ;  and  their 
youthful  successour  Charles  V.  and  his  rival  Francis 
I,  were  too  much  engaged  in  hostilites  against  each 
other,  to  allow  them  at  this  time  to  afford  that 
encouragement  to  letters  and  to  arts,  which  they 
manifested  at  a  subsequent  period.  The  most 
munificent,  as  well  as  the  most  learned  monarch 
of  his  time,  was  Henry  VIII.  under  whose  auspices 

England 
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CHAP.  England  vigorously  commenced  her  career  of  im- 
^^^^'  provement ;  but  the  unaccountable  versatility,  and 
unrelenting  cruelty  of  his  disposition  counteracted 
in  a  great  degree  the  effects  of  his  liberality  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  more  tranquil  days  of  his  daughter 
Elizabeth,  that  these  kingdoms  rose  to  that  equality 
with  the  other  states  of  Europe,  in  the  cultivation 
of  science  and  of  literature,which  they  have  ever 
since  maintained. 


Conclusion. 


That  an  astonishing  proficiency  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  human  intellect  occurred  during  the 
pontificate  of  Leo  X.  is  universally  allowed.  That 
such  proficiency  is  principally  to  be  attributed  to 
the  exertions  of  that  pontiff,  will  now  perhaps  be 
thought  equally  indisputable.  Of  the  predomina- 
ting influence  of  a  powerful,  an  accomplished,  or 
a  fortunate  individual  on  the  character  and  manners 
of  the  age,  the  history  of  mankind  furnishes  innu- 
merable instances ;  and  happy  is  it  for  the  world, 
when  the  pursuits  of  such  individuals,  instead  of 
being  devoted,  through  blind  ambition,  to  the 
subjugation  or  destruction  of  the  human  race,  are 
directed  towards  those  beneficent  and  generous 
ends  which,  amidst  all  his  avocations,  Leo  the 
Tenth  appears  to  have  kept  continually  in  view,  , 
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From   the   Cottonian  MSS.   in  the  British   Museum    Vitcd, 

b.  4.  /2.    111. 

Popes    Sentence    against    Marten   Luther,    published   at 

London. 

THE  xij  daye  of  Maye  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  1521, 
and  in  the  thirteenth  yeare  of  the  Reigne  of  our  Soveraigne 
Lord  Kinge  Henry  the  cighte  of  that  Name,  the  Lord 
Thomas  Wolsey,  by  the  grace  of  God  Legate  de  Latere, 
Cardinal!  of  Sainct  Cecely  and  Archbishop  of  Yorke,  came 
unto  Saint  Paules  Churche  of  London,  with  the  most  parte 
of  the  Byshops  of  the  Realme,  whei'e  he  was  recieved  with 
procession,  and  sensid  by  Mr.  Richard  Pace,  then  beinge 
Deane  of  the  said  Church.  After  which  ceremonies  done, 
there  were  four  Doctors  that  bare  a  canope  of  cloth  of  gold 
over  him  goinge  to  the  Highe  Altei",  where  he  made  his 
oblacion  ;  which  done,  hee  proceeded  forth  as  abovesaid 
to  the  Crosse  in  Paules  Church  Yeard,  where  was  ordeined 
a  scaffold  for  the  same  cause,  and  he,  sittinge  under  his 
cloth  of  estate  which  was  ordeined  for  him,  his  two  crosses 
on  everie  side  of  him  j  on  his  right  hand  sitting  on  the 

place 
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place  where  hee  set  his  feete,  the  Pope's  embassador,  and 
nexte  him  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  on  his  left  hand 
the  Emperor's  Embassador,  and  next  him  the  Byshop  of 
Duresme,  and  all  the  other  Byshops  with  other  noble 
prelates  sate  on  twoe  formes  outright  forthe,  and  ther  the 
Byshop  of  Rochester  made  a  sermon,  by  the  consentinge 
of  the  whole  clergie  of  England,  by  the  commandement  of 
the  pope,  against  one  Martinus  Eleuthereus,  and  all  his 
workes,  because  hee  erred  sore,  and  spake  against  the 
hollie  faithe ;  and  denounced  them  accursed  which  kept 
anie  of  his  bookes,  and  there  were  maine  burned  in  the 
said  church  yeard  of  his  said  bookes  duringe  the  sermon, 
which  ended,  my  Lord  Cardinal!  went  home  to  dinner  with 
all  the  other  prelates. 


NOTE  B. 

All'moerden  Hist.  Mich.  Sei-veti.fi.  67.  73.  9 1.  Ed.  Helmstadt. 

A  mcs  tres  honoris  Seigneurs^  Messeigneurs  les   Syndics  et 
CoJiseil  de  Geneve. 

SUPPLIE  humblement  Michael  Servetus  accuse,  met- 
tant  en  faict  que  c'  est  une  novelle  invention,  ignoree  des 
Apostres  et  Disciples  et  de  1*  Eglise  anciene,  de  faire  partie 
criniinelle  pour  la  doctrine  de  1'  Escriture,  ou  pour  ques- 
tions procedentes  d'  icelle.  Sela  se  monstre  premiere- 
ment  aux  Actes  des  Apostres,  chapitre  xviii.  et  xix.  ou 
tiels  accusateurs  sont  deboutes  et  renvoyes  aux  Eglises, 
quant  ni  aultre  crime  que  questions  de  la  Religion.  Pareil- 
lement  du  temps  de  I'Empereur  Consiantin  le  grand,  ou  il 
y  avoyt  grandes  heresies  des  Arriens,  et  accusations  cri- 
minelles,  tant  du  coste  de  Athanasius,  que  du  coste  de 
AiTius,  le  diet  Empereur  par  son  conseil  e  conseil  de 
toutes  les  Eglises  arresta  que  suyvant  la  anciene  doctrine, 
teles  accu^tious  nariont  poynt  de  lieu,  voire  quand  on 

seroyt 
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seroyt  un  heretique,  comme  estoyt  Arrius.      Mais   que 
toutes  leurs  questions  seriont  decidees  par  les  Eglises,  et 
que  estila  que   seroyt  convencu,  ou  condamn^  par  iceles, 
si  ne  se  voloyt  reduire  par  repentance,  seroyt  banni.     La 
quiel  epunition  a  este  de  tout  temps  observe  en  I'anciene 
egUse  contra  les   heretiques,  comme  se  preuve  par  mille 
autres  histoires,  et  authorites  des  Docteurs.     Pour  quoy, 
Messeigneurs,  suyvant  la  doctrine  des  Apostres  et  Disci- 
ples, que  ne  permirent  oncques  tieles  accusatioos,  et  suy- 
vant la  doctrine  de  lanciene  Eglise,  en   la  quiele  tieles  ac- 
cusations ne  estiont  poynt  admiscs,  requiert  le  diet  Sup- 
pliant estre  mis  dehors  de  la  acccusation  criminelle. 

Secondament,  Messeigneurs,  vous  supplie  considerer, 
que  n'a  poynt  offanse  en  vostre  terre,  ni  allieurs,  n'a  point 
est^  sedicieux,  ni  perturbateur.  Car  les  questions  que  luy 
tracte,  sent  difficiles,  et  seulement  dirigees  a  gens  s^avans. 
Et  que  de  tout  le  temps  que  a  este  en  AUemagne,  n'a 
jamais  parle  de  ces  questions,  que  a  ^xolampadius  Bucer 
et  Capito.  Aussi  en  France  n'en  ha  jamais  park'  a  home. 
En  oultre  que  les  Anabaptistes,  sedicieux  contre  les  Ma- 
gistrats,  et  que  voliont  faire  les  choses  communes,  il  les 
a  tousjours  reprouve  et  reprouve.  Done  il  conclut,  que 
pour  avoir  sans  sedition  aucune  mises  en  avant  certaines 
questions  des  anciens  Docteurs  de  1'  eglise,  que  pour  sela 
ne  doyt  aulcimement  estre  deteneu  en  accusation  crimi- 
nelle. 

Tiersament,  Messiegneurs,  pour  ce  q'uil  est  estranger, 
et  ne  scait  les  costumes  ce  pays,  ni  comme  il  fault  parler, 
et  preceder  en  jugenient,  vous  supplie  humblement  luy 
done;  un  procureur,  lequiel  parle  pour  luy.  Ce  fesant 
farts  bien,  et  nostre  Seigneur  prosperera  vostre  Repub- 
lique.     Faict  en  vostre  cite' de  Geneve  le  22.  d'aost  155.3. 

Michel  Servetus, 
De  Ville  neufve^  en  sa  cause  firo/ire. 
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Mes  tres  honores  Seigneurs. 

Je  vous  supplie  tres  humblement,  que  vous  plaise  abre- 
ger  ces  grandes  dilations,  ou  me  mettre  hors  de  la  crimi- 
nalite.  Vous  voyes  que  Calvin  est  au  bout  de  son  rouUe, 
ne  sachant  ce  que  doyt  dire,  et  pour  son  plaisir  me  voult 
icy  faire  pourrir  en  la  prison.  Les  poulx  me  mangent 
tout  vif,  mes  chauses  sont  descirees,  et  n'ay  de  quoy  chan- 
ger ni  purpoint,  ni  chamise,  que  une  mechante.  Je  vous 
avois  presente  une  aultre  requeste,  la  quiele  estoyt  selon 
Dieu.  Et  pour  la  empecher,  Calvin  vous  a  allegue  Justi- 
nian. Certes  il  est  malheureux,  d'  alleguer  centre  moy 
ce  que  luy  mesme  ne  croyt  pas.  Luy  mesme  ne  tient 
point,  ni  croyt  point,  ce  que  Justinian  a  diet  de  Sacrosanctis 
Ecclesiis,  et  de  Episcopis,  et  Clericis,  et  d'aultres  choses 
de  la  Religion  ;  et  sciat  bien  que  I'eglise  estoit  desja  depra- 
vee.  Cest  grand  honte  a  luy,  encores  plus  grands,  qu'  il 
a  cinq  Semeines,  que  me  tient  icy  ci  fort  inferme,  et  n'a 
jamais  allegue  contra  moi  un  seul  passage. 

Messeigneurs ;  je  vous  avoys  aussi  demande  un  pro- 
cureur,  ou  advocat,  comme  avies  permis  a  ma  partie  la 
quiele  n'en  avoyt  si  afaire  que  moy,  que  s\iys  estrangier, 
ignorant  les  costumes  de  ce  paijs.  Toute  fois  vous  I'aves 
permis  a  luy,  non  pas  a  moy,  et  I'aves  mis  hors  de  prison, 
devant  de  cognoistre.  Je  vous  requier  que  ma  cause  soyt 
mise  au  conseil  de  deux  cents,  aveque  mes  requestes ;  et 
si  j'en  puys  appeller  la,  j'en  appelle,  protestant  de  tous 
despans,  dammages  et  interes,  et  de  poena  talionis,  tant 
contra  le  premier  accusateur,  que  contra  Calvin  son  mais- 
tre,  que  a  prins  la  cause  a  soy.  Faict  en  vos  prisons  de 
Geneve  le  xv.  de  Septembre  1553. 

Michel  Servutus, 
£n  sa  cause  /irofire. 
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Tres  honores  Seigneurs. 

Je  siiis  detenu  en  accusation  criminelle  de  la  part  de 
Jehan  Calvin,  lequel  m'a  faulsamant  accuse,  disant  que  j' 
aves  escript, 

I.  Que  les  ames  estiont  mortelles,  et  aussi 

II.  Que  Jesu  Christ  n'avoyt  prins  de  la  vierge  Maria, 
que  la  quatriesme  partie  de  son  corps. 

Ce  sont  choses  horribles,  et  execrables.  En  toutes  les 
aultres  heresies,  et  en  tous  les  aultres  crimes,  n'en  a  poynt 
si  grand,  que  de  faire  I'ame  mortelle.  Car  a  tour  les  aul- 
tres il  y  a  sperance  de  salut,  et  non  poynt  a  cestuicy.  Qui 
diet  cela,  ne  croyt  poynt  quil  y  aye  Dieu,  ni  justice, 
ni  resurrection,  ni  Jesu  Christ,  ni  sainte  Escriture,  ni 
rien  :  si  non  que  tout  e  mort,  et  que  home  et  beste  soyt 
tout  un.  Si  j'aves  diet  cela,  non  seulenient  diet,  niais 
escript  publicament,  pour  enfecir  le  monde,  je  me  con-  ' 

demnares  moy  mesme  a  mort. 

Pourquoy,  Messeigneurs,  je  demande  que  mon  faulx 
accusateur  soyt  puni  poena  talionis,  et  que  soyt  detenu 
Prisonier  conime  moy,  jusques  a  ce  que  la  cause  soyt  dif- 
finie  pour  mort  de  luy  ou  de  moy,  ou  aultre  peine.  Et  pour 
ce  faire  je  me  inscris  contra  luy  a  la  dicte  peine  de  talion. 
Et  suis  content  de  morir,  si  nou  est  convencu,  tant  de  cecy 
que  d'aultrcs  choses,  que  je  luy  mettre  dessus.  Je  vous 
demande  justice,  Messeigneurs,  justice,  justice,  justice. 
Faict  en  vos  prisons  de  Geneve,  le  xxii.  de  Septembre, 
1553. 

Michel  Servetus, 
£n  sa  cause  ^irojire. 
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NOTE  C. 

OF  this  poem,  La  Sfera.,  several  editions  are  cited  by 
Quadrio.  Storia  d*  ogni  Poesia,  vol.  iv.  /?.  41.  I  have  also  a 
MS.  copy  of  the  fifteenth  century,  ornamented  with  astro- 
nomical and  geographical  figures  coloured,  explaining  the 
system  of  the  heavens,  the  signs  of  the  zodiack,  the 
divisions  of  the  earth,  8cc.  Of  the  state  of  these  inquiries, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following  represen- 
tions  : 


NOTE  D. 

Pierii  Valeriani  Hexametri,  is'c./i.  78,  Ed.  Per.  1550. 

Threni  Cardinale  Bibiennio  Defuncto.  Ad  Leonem 

X.  Pont.  Max. 

NAM  quo  ducentis  tanta  ope  Porticum 

Passim  fatiscentem  ilicibus,  Leo 

Supreme,  suffulcire  tentas, 

Ne  trahat  hxc  subitam  ruinam  ; 
Ne  tanta  pessum  machina  corruat, 

Ah  ne  Raphaelitis  inaniter 

Pictur 
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Pictura  vanescat,  laborque 

Qui  superat  veterum  labores. 
An  tu  Deorum  scita  adamantino 

Prsescripta  libro  tollere  sic  tibi 

Confingis  ;  immotasque  leges 

Quas  Lachesis  tulit  abrogare  ? 
Verum  omnem  opem  jam  sedulitas  tua 

Ut  sumptuosis  parietibus  ferat 

Firmetque  Palatii  ruentis 

Omne  latus,  nihil  hx  dederunt 
Substructiones ;  si  Bibiennius 

Heros,  dicatae  nomine  Porticus 

Dictus,  vigens  membris,  et  annis 

Tarn  subita  opprimitur  procella. 
Ilia  ilia  fati  nuntia  Porticus 

Rimas  ab  imo  fecerat,  ct  malo 

Hoc  destinato  olim  imminentis 

Pratulei'at  speciem  ruinx. 
Quo  concidente  scilicet  est  tibi 

Pars  magna  cordis  visa  sequi  Leo  : 

Nee  sarciendam  villum  per  xvum 

Ducere  mensque,  animusque  labera. 
Hie,  sive  rerum  lumina  Cosmidas 

Antiquiores,   seu  coleret  novos 

Gnatos,  nepotesque,  ultro  Amicus 

De  tenero  tibi  lectus  ungui. 
Nam  si  laborum  mole  gravis  nova, 

Et  sxpe  rerum  pondere  tristium 

Oppressus  esses,  hie  solebat 

SoUicitum  exhilarare  pectus. 
Idem  gerendis  baud  rudis  haud  piger 

Bellis,  arnica  pace,  precantia 

Verba  audiendum,  seu  precandum 

Tempora,  res,  locus  admonerent. 
Nempe  O  quis  O  quis  doctus  erat  magis 

Quocunque  vellet  corda  potentium 

Movisse 
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Movisse  Regum  aut  ^oncitalis 
Saevi  animis  populi  imperare  ? 

Seu  fluctuaret  vestri  avidus  boni 
Sxpe  seustuosis  indomitus  fretis, 
Temnens  protervorum  procellas 
Atqiie  Noti,  atque  Aquilonis  atras. 

Quern  Purpuratorum  ordinibus  patrum 
Magno  Senatus  concilio  sacri 
Non  immerentem  adscribis,  esset 
Qui  fidei  monunientum  amatx. 

Sic  ille  multos  adnioneat  jugum 
Fevre,  et  laborem,  et  dura  pericula, 
Siquis  ciientelse  probati 
Se  semel  addiderit  Patroni. 

At  corpus  heu  nunc  exanimum  jacet. 
Imago  vana,  elinguis,  inutilis  ; 
Ullas  neque  audit  de  querelis, 
Quas  miseri  ingeminant  propinqui. 

Heu  quae  Nepotum  moestitia,  et  lues  ; 
Quos  nunc  parabat  tollere  honoribus  ! 
Heu  spes  amicorum,  heu  clientuni 
De  manibusque  oculisque  raptas  ! 

Ergo  hie  dolores,  hie  gemitus  graveSj 
Bernarde,  et  xgrs  tot  quxrimoniae 
Exaudiuntur,  lacrymisque 
Lumina  cuncta  nalant  profusis. 

Nee  quaerimus  quo  te  pietas  tua 
Virtusque  leto  occumbere  nescia 
Sublimem  inauratis  quadrigis 
Intulerit  radianti  Olympo. 

At  tu  novo  dum  lumine  sidera 
Adscitus  astris  alta  perambulas, 
Heroas  invisens,  et  aulae 
^.therex  premis  omne  limen, 

Divum  memento  Regem,  alios  Decs 
Omnes  precando  flectere,  si  piis 


Ullam 
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Ullam  hie  quietem,  sique  honorea 
Rite  sibi  cupiunt  haberi ; 
Quos  Juliano  Parca  pio  impia, 

Quos  Lauro  ademit  tarn  male,  quos  tibi 
Annos,  benigne  illos  Leoni 
Pontifici  Decimo  rependat. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PRINTS. 

VOL.  I. 
Frontispiece — Portrait  of  Leo  X.  from  the  original  by 
Raffaello,  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Robert  Udny, 
Esq.  supposed  to  be  a  sketch  for  the  great  picture  of 
Leo  X.  with  the  Cardinals  de'  Medici  and  Rossi,  now 
in  the  Louvre. 

VOL.  IL 

Frontispiece — Portrait  of  the  celebrated  Printer  Aldo 
Manuzio,  from  an  original  picture  of  Giovanni  Bel- 
lino,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Edv/ards,  of  Pall  Mall, 
London. 

VOL.  III. 

Frontispiece — Portrait  of  Luther,  from  a  contem- 
porary print  by  Aldegrever. 

VOL.  IV. 

Frontispiece — Portrait  of  Raffaello,  from  an  original 
drawing  by  himself,  in  the  collection  of  William 
Young  Ottley,  Esq. 
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•  CADEMY,  Roman,  state  of,  on  the  eleva- 
tion of  Leo  X. 
restored  by  Leo  X. 
Acciajuoli  Zanobio,  librarian  of  the  Vatican 
Accolli  Bernardo,  L'Unico  Aretino,   account 

of  his  life  and  writings 
Achillini  Giovanni  Filoteo 
Acquaviva  Andrea  Matteo,  duke  of  Atri 

Belisario,  duke  of  Nardi 
Adrian  of  Utrecht,  afterwards  Adrian   VI. 

made  a  cardinal  by  Leo  X.  iii.     1 60 

Egineta  Petrus,  one  of  the  Greek  instructers 

of  Leo  X.  >  i.       74 

Aguilar  Gonsalvo  d',  called  the  Great  Cap- 
tain i.     315 
recovers  the  city  of  Ostia  for  Alexander 

VI.  i.     370 

betrays  the  young  duke  of  Calabria  i.     439 

compelled  by  the  duke  of  Nemours  to  re- 
treat to  Barletta  ii.         5 
defeats  the  French,  and  conquers  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  ii.       1 1 
Aguilar  Gonsalvo  d',   dines  at  table  with  the 

kings  of  France  and  Spain  ii.       53 

Aguilar 
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Aguliar  Gonsalvo  d',  disgraced 

repents  of  his  errours 

ineffectually  vindicated  by  Jovius 
Alamanni  Luigi 

his  poem  entitled  La  Coltivazione 

Albino  Matteo 

Aleandro  Girolamo,  papal  legate  to  the 
imperial  court 

harangues  the  diet  of  the  empire  against 
Luther 

account  of  his  life  and  writings 

appointed  by   Leo   X.  librarian  of  the 
Vatican 

his  private  library 
Alessandri  Alessandro  de',  his  Geniales  Dies 
Alexander  VL  Roderigo  Borgia 

elected  pope 

general  apprehensions  thereon 

forms  a  league  with  the  Venetians  and 
the  duke  of  Milan 

remonstrates  with  Charles  VIIL  on  his 
intended  enterprise  against  Naples 

his  interview  with  Alfonso  IL  of  Naples 

forms  an  alliance  with  Charles  VIIL 

takes  shelter  in  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo 

refuses  to  grant  Charles  VIII.  the  inves- 
titure of  Naples 

his  remark  on  the  conquest  of  Naples 
by  Charles  VIII. 

attacks  the  Roman  barons 

his  death 

remarks  on  his  character 
Alfonso  II.  of  Aragon,  succeeds  his  father  Fer- 
dinand as  king  of  Naples 

prepares    to    defend    himself    against 
Charles  VIII. 
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Alfonso  II.  of  Aragon  his  conference  with  Alex- 
ander VI. 

his  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Genoa 

relinquishes  his  crown  to  his  son  Ferdi- 
nand 

takes  shelter  in  a  convent  at  Messina 

dies 
Alfonso  I.  duke  of  Ferrara,  succeeds  his  father 
Ercole 

possesses    himself    of  the    district    of 

Este,  Sec- 
defeats  the  Venetians  on  the  Po 

contributes  to  the  victory  of  the  French 
at  Ravenna 

detained  at  Rome  by  Julius  II. 

effects  his  escape  by  the  aid  of  the  nobles 
of  the  Colonna  family 

sends    Ariosto   as   his  ambassadour  to 
Rome 

assists  at  the  coronation  of  Leo  X. 

defeats  the  projects  of  Leo  X. 

joins  Francis  I.  against  Leo  X.  and  the 
emperour 

is  attacked  by  the  allied  army 
Alfonso  son  of  Emanuel  king  of  Portugal,  no- 
minated a  cardinal  by  Leb  X. 
Alidosio  Francesco,  cardinal  of  Pavia,  defends 
Bologna  for  Julius  II. 

assassinated  at  Ravenna  by  the  duke  of 
Urbino 

Altilio  Gabriele,  bishop  of  Polycastro 
Alviano  Bartolommeo  d',  defeats  the  troops  of 
Alexander  VI. 

defeats  the  emperour  elect,  Maximilian 

his  opinion  on  the  defence  of  the  Vene- 
tian state 

defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  Louis  XII. 
voii.  IV.  3  V 
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369 
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76 

ii. 

79 
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Alviano  Bartolommeo  d',  restored  to  liberty- 
captures  Cremona,  Bergamo,  and  Brescia 
defends  Padua  against  the  allies 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  Vicenza 
retires  to  the  Breutel  before  Cardona 
his  rapid  march  to  join  the  French 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  Marignano 
his  death  and  character 
Ambrogio    Teseo,   professor   of    the   eastern 
tongues  in  Bologna 
his  introduction  to  the   Chaldean   and 
other  languages 
Ammonio  Andrea  the  pope's  collector  in  En- 
gland 
Ancient  classick  writings,  early  translations  of 
Angeriano  Girolamo 
Anjou,  family  of,  its  claims  to  the  crown 

of  Naples 
Aniso  Giovanni  called  Janus  Anysius 
Antiquario  Giacopo 
Antiques,  the  research  of  them  encouraged  by 

Leo  X. 
Aquila  Serafino  d',  an  Italian  poet 
Aragon  family  of,  its  claims  to  the  crown  of 

Naples 
Don  Henry,  cardinal  6f 
.  Giovanni  d',  son  of  Ferdinand  king  of  Naples, 

a  cardinal 
Aragona  Tullia  d',  an  Italian  poetess 
Aretino  Pietro,  account  of  his  life  and  writings 
Ariosto  Lodovico,  his  early  AVritings 

Ambassadour  from  the  duke  of  Ferrara 

to  Julius  II. 
visits  Leo  X.  at  Rome, 
his  apologue  respecting  Leo  X. 
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iii. 
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iii. 
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iii. 

159 
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158 

iii. 

415 
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270 
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281 
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Ariosto  obtains  a  papal  bull  for  the  publication 
of  his  poem 

et 
repairs  to  Florence 
is  deprived  of  his  stipend  by  the  cardinal 

Ippolito  d'  Este 
establishes  his  residence  in  Ferrara 
effects  of  his  writings  on  the  taste  of 
Europe 
Aristotle,  effect  of  his  writings 

commentaries  on  his  works 
Armellino  Francesco,  raised  by  Leo  X.  to  the 

rank  of  cardinal 
Arrivabene  Giampietro,  his  Gonzagidos 
Arsilli  Francesco,  his  poem  De  Poetis  Urbanis    iii. 
Arts,  their  revival  in  modern  times 
their  most  flourishing  period 
Roman  school  of 
Aubigny  Edoardo  d',  general  to  Charles  VIII. 

and  his  envoy  at  Rome  i.     224 

enters   Romagna   at    the   head  of  the 

French  army  i.     243 

compels  the  duke  of  Calabria  to  retreat         i.     266 
appointed  grand  constable  of  Naples  i.     327 

defeats  Gon salvo  d'Aguilar  i.     348 

defeated  in  Calabria  by  Cardona  ii.       1 1 

Augurelli  Gjovanni  Aurelio  iii.     3 1 7 

his  Chrysopoeia  iii.     319 

Avalos  Alfonso  d',  marquis  of  Pescara,  defends 
the  Castel-nuovo  at  Naples  against 
Charles  VIII.  i.     305 

Costanza  d',  an  Italian  poetess  iii,     271 

Ferdinando  d',  marquis  of  Pescara,  commands 
the  light  infantry  at  the  battle  of 
Ravenna  ii.     127 

leads  the  attack  at  tlie  battle  of  Vicenza        ii.     25 1 
his  death  iii.     266 

Bagnacavallp 
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B. 

.Bagnacavallo  Bartolommeo  da,  assists  RafFaello 

in  paintinjjj  the  Vatican 
Bajazet,  the  Turkish  emperour,  prevails  on  In- 
nocent VIII.  to  keep  his  brother  a 
prisoner 
his  correspondence  with  Alexander  VI. 
Baldini  Baccio,  an  early  engraver  on  copper 
Bambridge  Christopher,  cardinal  archbishop  of 
York,  poisoned,  by  his  steward  at 
Rome 
Bandello  Matteo,  account  of  his  life  and  novels 
Bandinelli  Baccio 

erects  the  monument  of  Leo  X. 
Baraballo  di  Gaete,  a  pretender  to  Latin  poetry 

his  burlesque  triumph  at  Rome 
Battiferra  Laura,  an  Italian  poetess 
Bayard  Chevalier  de,  knights  Francis  I.  after 

the  battle  of  Marignano 
Beazzano  Agostino,  accompanies  Bembo  on  his 
embassy  to  Venice 
account  of  his  life  and  writings 
Belgioioso  Count  of,  sent  by  Lodovico  Sforzato 
invite  Charles  VIII.  to  attack  the 
kingdom  of  Naples 

et 
Bellincione  Bernardo 
Bembo  Pietro,  afterwards  Cardinal 

his  letter  to  Julius  II.  on  the  I'evival  of 

short-hand  writing 
appointed  pontifical  secretary  by  Leo  X. 
despatched  by  Leo  X.  as  legate  to  Venice 
his  proposto  to  the  senate 
fails  in  the  object  of  his  mission 
historical  mistakes  respecting  it 
account  of  his  life  and  writings 
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314 
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274 
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281 
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Bembo  Pietro,  character  of  his  Latin  works 

his  valuable  library 
Bentivoglio  Giovanni 

expelled  from  Bologna  by  Julius  II. 
Annibale  and  Hermes 
restored  to  Bologna  by  the  French 
Benigno   Cornelio   of  Viterbo,    publishes  the 

works  of  Pindar  at  Rome 
Benzio  Trifone,  an  Italian  poet 
Bernaudo  Bernardo,  ambassadour  from  the  king 

of  Naples  to  Spain 
Berni  Francesco,  account  of  his  life  and  writings     iii. 
his  Orlando  Innamorato 
his  satirical  sonnet  against  Pietro  Aretino 
Beroaldo  Filippo  the  younger,  publishes  a  more 
complete  edition  of  the  works  of 
Tacitus  ii.     333 

appointed  by  Leo  X.  librarian  of  the 

Vatican  iv.     207 

Bibbiena  Bernardo  da,  directs  the  riper  studies 
of  Leo  X. 
promotes  the  election  of  Leo  X 
raised  to  the  rank  of  cardinal 
his   confidential  letter  to  Giuliano  de' 

Medici 
Legate  of  Leo  X.  to  France 
obtains  from  Francis  I.  the  bishoprick 

of  Constance 
Threni  on  his  death 
Bigi  Lodovico,  of  Ferrara  a  Latin  poet 
Bigio  Francia,  a  painter  employed  by  Leo  X. 
Bini  Francesco,  cultivates  the  Poesia  Bernesca 

his  character 
Blois  treaty  of,  between   the  Venetians   and 

Louis  XII. 
Boccaccio  Giovanni,  effects  of  his  writings 
Bocchi  Achilles  called  Philerote 
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iii. 
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174 

iii. 

383 
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Bodenstein  Andrew  called  Carlostadt,  his  pub- 
lick  disputation  at  Leipsick 
Bojardo  Matteo  Maria  count  of  Scandiano 
his  Orlando  Innamorato 
his  Amoi-es  and  other  writings 
Bologna,  state  of  literature  there  in  1492 

restored  to  the  Roman  see 
Bolzanio  Fra  Urbanoof  Belluno 
Bonasone  Giulio  an  eminent  engraver  on  copper 
Borgia  Cesare,  second  son  of  Alexander  VI. 
Cesare,  accompanies  Charles  VIII.  on 

his  expedition  against  Naples 
accused  of  the  murder  of  his  brother 
his  embassy  to  Louis  XII. 
Marries  Carlotta,  daughter  of  John  d' 

Albert,  king  of  Navarre 
attacks  the  cities  of  Romagna 
perseveres  in  his  attempts  against  the 

states  of  Italy- 
promises  to  restore  the  Medici  to  Flo- 
rence 
turns  his  arms  against  the  Florentine 

state 
captures  of  Urbino  and  other  states  of 

Italy- 
forms  an  alliance  with  Louis  XII. 
the  princes  of  Italy  oppose  him 
puts  several  of  them  treacherously  to 

death  at  Sinigallia 
seizes  on  their  territories 
aspires  to  the  title  of  King  of  Romagna 

and  Umbria 
compelled   on  the  death  of  Alexander 

VI.  to  quit  Rome 
attacked  by  the  Orsmi 
the  states    of   Romagna    retain    their 
fidelity  to  him 
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Borgia  Cesare,  negotiates  >vith  Julius  II. 

betrayed  by  Gonsalvo  and  sent  to  Spain 

his  death  and  character 

Geoffrol,  youngest  son  of  Alexander  IV. 

marries  Sancia  of  Aragon  ii.     234 

Giovanni,  eldest  son  of  Alexander  VI. 

created  Duke  of  Gandla 
wounded  at  the  siege  of  Bracciano 
created  Duke  of  Benevento 
his  death 

particular  account  of  it  by  Burchard 
Lucrezia,  daughter   of  Alexander  VI. 
and  wife  of  Giovanni  Sforza,  Lord 
of  Pesaro 
marries  Alfonso  of  Aragon 
Roderigo,  see  Alexander  VI. 
Boscoli    Pietro    Paolo,    conspires   against  the 
Medici 
decapitated 
Bossi  Donato,  his  chronicle 
Bosso  Matteo,  Abbot  of  Fiesole,  invests  Leo  X. 
with  the  insignia  of  a  cardinal 
his  moral  writings 
Botticelli  Sandro,  his  designs  for  the  edition  of 

Dante  of  1488. 
BraccioUni  Giovan  Francesco, 
Bramante.  employed  by  Alexander  VI.  as  his 
Architect 
great  works  executed  by  him  for  Julius  II. 
commences  the  modern  church  of  S. 
Pietro  at  Rome 
Brandolini  Raffaelle 
Brescia  stormed  by  the  French 
Brissonet,  bishop  of  St.  Maloes,  appointed  a 

cardinal  by  Alexander  VI. 
Britonio  Girolamo,  a  pretender  to  Latin  poetry 
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Buonaccorsi   Filippo,  called    Callimacus   Ejf- 

periens 
Buonaroti  Michelagnolo,  quits  Florence 
employed  at  Rome 
emulation  between  him  and  Lionardo  da 

Vinci 
his  colossal  statue  of  David 
his  cartoon  of  the  wars  of  Pisa 
undertakes  the  monument  of  Julius  II. 
his  celebrated  statue  of  Moses 
quits  the  service  of  Julius  II.  in  disgust 
his  I'econciliation  with  Julius  II. 
erects  the  statue  of  Julius  II.  in  Bologna 
Michelagnolo,  commences  his  works  in 

the  Capella  Sistina 
how  far  imitated  by  Raffaelle 
employed   by   Leo    X.    to    rebuild   the 

church  of  S.  Lorenzo  at  Florence 
designs  for   Sebastiano  del   Piombo  in 

competition  with  Raffaelle 
visits  Vittoria  Colonna  in  her  last  mo- 
ments 


Cabot  John  and  Sebastian,  eminent  navigators 
Calcagnini  Celio,  account  of  his  life  and  writings 
Calchi  Bartolommeo 
Calcondyles  Demetrius,  instructs  Leo    X.  in 

Greek 
Calendar,  attempts  towards  correcting  it 
Calliergo  Zaccaria,  a  Greek  printer  at  Rome 
Callimachus  Experiens,  see  Buonaccorsi. 
Calmeta  Vincenzo 
Cambray,  League  of 
Camerti  Varino,  called  Phavorinus 
his  Thesaurus  Cornucopise 
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158 
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Camerti    Varino,   appointed  libiaiian   lo   the 
Medici  family,  and  bishop  of  Nocera 
his  Apothegms 

his  Greek  dictionary,  under  the  name  of 
Phavorinus 
Camillas,  Triumph  of,  represented  at  Florence 
Campeggio  Lorenzo,  nominated  a  Cardinal  by 
Leo  X. 
Legate  from  Leo  X.  to  Henry  VIIL 
Campson,  Sultan  of  Egypt,  defeated  by  Selim, 

emperour  of  the  Turks  iv.         7 

Canossa  Lodovico,  bishop  of  Tricarica,  legate 

from  Leo  X.  to  France  and  England       ii.     359 
his  singular  mtervicw  with  Erasmus  in 

London 
appointed  by  Francis  L  bishop  of  Bayeux 
his  observation  on  the  conduct  of  Leo  X. 
Capilupi,  Lelio,    Ippolito  and   Camillo,   Latin 

poets 
Capponi  Agostino  conspires  against  the  Medici 
decapitated 

Piero,    his    courageous    opposition    to 
Charles  VIIL 
Caraccioli  Tristano 
Caraffa  Oliviei'o,  a  cardinal 
Caravaggio  Polidoro  da,  an  eminent  painter 
Carbone  Girolamo 

Antonio,  Lord  of  Alise 
Cardinals  in  the  college  in  1492 

thirty-one  created  in  one  day  by  Leo  X. 
Cardona  Don    Raimondo,  viceroy  of  Naples, 

his  slow  operations  against  Bologna       ii.     1 17 
commands  the  Spanish  troops  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Ravenna  ii.      127 
assists  the  Medici  to  regain  the  city  of 

Florence  ii.      163 

attacks  Padua  ii.     351 

Vol.  IV.  3  o  Cardona 
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Cardona  Don  Raimondo,  commands  the  Spanish 
troops  against  Francis  I. 
his  indecisive  opposition  to  the  French 
Cariteo,  a  NeapoUtan  poet 
Carlostadt  or  Carlostadius,  see  Bodenstein 
Carro  Lodovico  of  Ferrara,  a  Latin  poet 
Carvajal  Bernardo   cardinal,  chief  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Pisa 
restored  to  his  rank  by  Leo  X. 
performs  divine  service  on  the  termina- 
tion of  the  council  of  the  Lateran 
Casa  Giovanni  della,  archbishop  of  Benevento 
Castagno   Cristoforo,   attempts   to    assassinate 
Zizim,  brother  of  the  emperour  Bajazet 
Gastiglione  Baldassare,  account  of  his  life 
his  Libro  del  Cortigiano 
his  verses  on  the  statue  of  Cleopatra 
Cavanilla  Trojano,  count  of  Troja 
Cento  Novelle  antiche 
Cent  Nouvelles  Nouvelles 

Ceri  Renzo  da,  commands  in  the  fortress  of 
Crema 
employed  against  the  duke  of  Urbino  by 
Leo  X. 
Cesarini  Alessandro,  bishop  of  Pistoja,  appoint- 
ed a  cardinal  by  Leo  X. 
Cesio  Paulo-Emilio  raised  to  the  rank  of  cardi- 
nal by  Leo  X. 
Charles  VIIL  of  France,  {invited   by  Lodovico 
Sforza  to  attack  the  kingdom   of 
Naples 
resolves  to  undertake  the  enterprise 
his  character 

prepares  for  his  expedition 
accommodates  his  differences  with  Fer- 
dinand king  of  Spain 
and  with  the  emperour  elect  Maximilian 
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Charles  VIII.  negotiates  with  the  Florentines 
for  their  assistance 

dismisses   the  Florentine  ambassadours 
in  displeasure 

is  encouraged  by  the  duke  of  Fen-ara 

his  indecision 

engages  Italian  stipendiaries 

pas?es  the  Alps 

is  detained  by  sickness  at  Asti 

his  interview  at  Pavia  with  Gian  Gale- 
azzo  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan 

hesitates  as  to  the  prosecution  of  his  en- 
terprise 

determines  to  proceed  by  way  of  Flo- 
rence to  Rome 

prevails  on  Piero  de'  Medici  to  surren- 
der to  him  the  fortresses  of  Tuscany 

enters  the  city  of  Florence 

intends  to  reinstate  the  Medici 

concludes  a  treaty  with  the  Florentines 

enters  the  states  of  the  church 

forms  an  alliance  with  Alexander  VI. 

exercises  supreme  authority  in  Rome 

proceeds  towards  Naples 

enters  the  city  of  Naples  as  sovereign 

his  conduct  there 

league    among   the  states  of  Italy   to 
oppose  his  return 

gives  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  Neapo- 
litans 

his  coronation 

resolves  to  return  to  France 

proceeds  through  the  Roman  territories 

arrives  at  Viterbo 

«  at  Siena 

his  interview  with  Savonarola  at  Pisa 
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Charles  VIII.  his  troops  massacre  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Pontremoli 

he  passes  the  Appenines 

is  opposed  by  the  aUied  army  under  the 
marquis  of  Mantua 

prepares  for  engagement 

effects  the  passage  of  the  Taro 

returns  to  France 

consequences  of  his  expedition  to  Naples 

his  death 
Charles,  archduke  of  Austria,  afterwards 

Charles   V.   assumes  the    govern- 
ment of  the  Netherlands 
Charles  V.  having  succeeded  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  forms  the  treaty  of  Noyon 
Avith  Francis  I. 

endeavours  to  obtain  the  title  of  king  of 
the  Romans  and  the  investiture  of 
Naples 

contends  for  the  imperial  crown 

elected  emperour 

summons  Luther  to  attend  the  diet  of 
the  empire 

declares  his  opinion  of  Luther  in  writing 

issues  an  imperial  decree  against  him 

unites  with   Leo   X.    in    restoring  the 
family  of  Sforza  to  Milan 
Charles  III.  duke  of  Savoy,  endeavours  to  re- 
concile Francis  I.  and  the  Swiss 
Chisi   Agostino,  a  merchant  at   Rome,  cele- 
brates the  election  of  Leo  X. 

publishes  the  first  Greek  books  at  Rome 

employs  Raffaello  to  decorate  his  palace, 
now  called  the  Farnesina 
Cibo  Francesco,  son  of  Innocent  VIII.  mar- 
ries Maddalena,  sister  of  Leo  X. 

sells  his  territorial  possessions  in  the 
Roman  state 
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339 
341 
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iv. 

21 

iv. 
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iv. 
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iv. 

77 

iv. 

87 

iv. 

91 

iv. 
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m. 

40 

ii. 

215 

ii. 
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iv. 

321 
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60 

i. 

203 
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Cibo  Innocenzio,  nephew  of  Leo  X.  raised  to 

the  rank  of  cardinal  ii.     259 

Cieco  Francesco,  his  poem  of  Mambriano  i.     151 

Cingoli  Benedetto  da  i«      167 

Cinthio  da  Tivoli,  envoy  of  Leo  X.  to  Louis 

XIL  ii.     229 

Cleofilo  Ottavio,  of  Ferrara  i«     142 

Clergy,  their  misconduct  arraigned  by  the  early 

promoters  of  literature  iii.     172 

Coccajo  Merlino,  see  Folengi. 
Colocci   Angelo,    his  celebrated   collection  of 

Antiques 
Colombo  Cristoforo,  or  Columbus 
Colonna  Prospero,    conveys  Cesar  Borgia  to 
Spain 
defeats  d'  Alviano  at  the  battle  of  Vicenza 
opposes  the  French  in  the  Milanese 
surprised  and  made  prisoner  by  the  French  iii. 
commands  the  allied  army  against  Milan 
attacks  the  city  of  Parma 
passes  the  Adda 
captures  Milan 
attacks  the  duke  of  Ferrara 
Fabrizio,  commands  the  Italian  troops 

at  the  battle  of  Ravenna 
made  prisoner 
assists  in  releasing  the  duke  of  Ferrara 

from  Rome  ii»     158 

Marc-Antonio,  defends  Ravenna  against 

Gaston  de  Foix  ii-     124 

defends  Verona  against  the  French  and 

Venetians  iii.     113 

Pompeio  nominated  a  cardinal  by  Leo  X.    iii.     161 
Vittoria,  account  of  her  life  and  writings     iii.     264 
Combat  of  thirteen  French  and  thirteen  Italian 

soldiers  ii*         6 

Compare  Pietro,  a  Neapolitan  academician  i.     1 32 

Conspiracy 


iv. 

274 

iv. 
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ii. 
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ii. 

252 

iii. 
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iii. 

36 

iv. 

380 

iv 

382 

iv. 

386 

iv. 

388 

iv. 

390 

ii. 

127 

ii. 

129 
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Conspiracy  of  the  cardinals  to  poison  Leo  X. 

Observations  thereon 

Constantine,     his    supposed    donation   to   the 
church 

Conti  Francesco  de%  appointed  a  cai-dinal  by 
Leo  X. 

Contucci    Andrea    Sansovino,   his    celebrated 
group  of  St.  Anne 
employed  as  a  sculptor  by  Leo  X. 

Corbey,  treaty  of 

Cornazzano  Antonio,  an  Italian  poet 

Corneto  Cardinal  Adrian  di,  a  party  in  the  con- 
spiracy against  Leo  X. 

Cortese  Paolo,  a  promoter  of  literature  at  Rome 

Corvino  Massimo,  bishop  of  Massa 

Cosmico  Nicolo  Lelio,  a  Latin  poet 

Cotta  Giovanni,  a  Latin  poet 

Coryciana,    a    collection    of  Latin   poems    by 
Roman  authors,  in  the  time  of  Leo  X. 

Corycius  Janus,  see  Gorizio. 

Crinitus  Petrus,  see  Ricci. 

Cugna  Tristano,  ambassadour  from  the  king  of 
Portugal  to  Leo  Xt 

Cupi   Giovanni  de',  appointed  a  cardinal  by 
Lico  X. 


rii.     158 
iii*     153 

i.       4y 


iii. 

159 

iii. 

412 

iv. 

349 

ii. 

272 

i. 

166 

iii. 

146 

1. 

101 

A» 

134 

1. 

152 

X* 

137 

iii.    412 


ii.     345 


iii.     158 


D. 

Dante,  satarizes  the  Roman  church 

Decio  Fillppo,  delivers  instructions  in  the  aca- 
demy of  Pisa  to  Leo  X. 

Delfinio  Pietro,  one  of  the  instructers  of  Leo  X. 

Dijon,  treaty  of 

Dioscorides,  his  works  published 

Discoveries  in  the  East  and  West  Indies 
consequences  thereof 

Dulciatus  Antonius,  inscribes  to  Leo  X.  his 
treatise  De  Kalendarii  Correctione 


iii.     173 


i. 

79 

i. 

79 

ii. 

250 

iv. 

154 

iv. 

144 

iv. 

148 

iv. 

143 
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Ecclus  Johannes,  animadverts  on  the  propo- 
sitions of  Luther  iil.     192 
intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  papal 
,        bull  condemning  the  doctrines  of 

Luther  iv.         6f 

Ecus  L',  a  French  general,  made  prisoner  by 

Guicciardini  at  Reggio 
Egidio  of  Viterbo,  an  Italian   poet 

raised  by  Leo  X.  to  the  rank  of  cardinal 
legate  from  Leo  X.  to  Spain 
Elio  Giovanni,  called  Elio  Marchese 
Eliseo  Giovanni,  called  Elysius  Calentius 
Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  sends  a  splendid 

embassy  to  Leo  X. 
Engraving  on  copper,  its  origin  and  progress 
Entraghes  D',  governour  of  the  citadel  of  Pisa 

sells  it  to  the  inhabitants 
Erasmus  Desiderius,  his  interview  with   Ca- 

nossa  the  pope's  legate  in  London  ii.     367 

his  account  of  a  singular  sermon  deliver- 
ed before  Julius  II.  iii.     17S 
favours  the  cause  of  Luther  iii,     214 
engages  in  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tions agitated  at  Leipsick  iv.       53 
his  opinion  respecting  picturesque  re- 
presentations in  places  of  worship         iv.      1 1 3 
friendly  correspondence  with  Leo  X.           iv.     424 
Ercole  d' Este,  duke  of  Ferrara,  a  promoter  of 

literature  i.     J4l 

encourages    Charles   VIII.    to    attack 

Naples  i.     22r 

appointed  umpire  between  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Florence  and  Pisa 
dies 
Este,  tragical  event  in  the  family  of 


iv. 

375 
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137 

iii. 

157 

iv. 

11 

i. 

131 
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1. 

135 

ii. 

343 

iv. 

355 

i. 

335 

i. 

361 

1. 

396 

ii. 

41 

ii. 

43 

Este 
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Este  Ferdinando  d',  imprisoned  for  life 

Giulio  remains  fifty  four  years  in  prison 

Etching  on  copper  invented 

Europe,  state  of,  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
Leo  X. 
political  system  of 
pacification  of 
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u. 

44 

ii. 

44 

iv. 

364 

• 

1. 

42 

i. 

43 
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xu. 

115 

F. 


Faerno  Gabriello,  his  Latin  fables 
Farnese  Alessandro,  cardinal,  afterwards  Paul 
III.  announces  the  election  of  Leo  X. 
legate    from  Leo  X.  to  the  emperour 

elect,  Maximilian 
his  improvements  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
lake  of  Bolsena 
Facitello  Onorato,  a  Latin  poet 
Federigo  of  Aragon,  afterwards  king  of  Naples, 
his  interview  with  Charles  VIII. 
succeeds  his  nephew  Ferdinand  II. 
attempts  to  defend  his  dominions  against 

Louis  XII. 
is  betrayed  by  Ferdinand  of  Spain 
retires  to  Ischia 

relinquishes  the  crown  of  Naples 
mediates  between  the  French  and  Spa- 
nish monarchs 
Ferdinand  I.  king  of  Naples,  forms  an  alliance 
with  the  Florentines 
endeavours  to  prevail  on  Charles  VIII. 

to  relinquish  his  enterprise 
prepares  for  his  defence 
dies 
Ferdinand,  duke  of  Calabria,  afterwards  Fer* 
dinand  II.  king  of  Naples  opposes 
the  French  in  Romagna 
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232 

i. 

233 

i. 
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Ferdinand,  duke   of  Calabria,  retreats  before 

D'  Aubigny  i, 

assumes  the  crown  on  the   resignation 

of  his  father  Alfonso  i. 

preparations  for  defending  himself  against 

Charles  VIII.  i. 

retires  before  the  Frencli  army  i. 

releases  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of 

fidelity  i. 

escapes  to  Ischia  i. 

kills  Candina,  lieutenant  of  the  castle  of 

Ischia  i. 

refuses  to  treat  with  Charles  VIII.  for 

the  surrender  of  his  crown 
resorts  to  the  aid  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain 
recovers  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
expels  the  French  from  his  dominions 
Ferdinand  II.  marries  his  aunt  Joanna 

dies 

Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain,  agrees  with  Charles 
VIII.  not  to  interfere  in  the  con- 
cerns of  Naples  i. 
assists  Ferdinand  II.  king  of  Naples,  to 
expel  the  French  from  his  domi- 
nions i. 
forms  a  secret  treaty  with  Louis  XII.  for 
the   partition   of  the   kingdom   of 
Naples                                                        i. 
quarrels  with  Louis  XII.  respecting  the 

partition  of  Naples  ii. 

expels  the  French  from  Naples  ii. 

marries    Germaine  de    Foix,  niece   of 

Louis  XII.  ii. 

visits  his  Neapolitan  dominions  ii. 

joins  Leo  X.  in  the  treaty  of  Mechlin  ii. 
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452 

i. 
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Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain,  forms   an  alliance 

with  Henry  VIII.  and  the  empe- 

rour  Maximilian  against  Francis  I. 

his  death  and  character 

Fermo  Oliverotto  da,  put  to  death  by  Cesar 

Borgia  at  Sinigaglia 
Ferrara,  state  of  literature  there  in   1492 
Ferreri  Bonifacio,  appointed  a  cardinal  by  Leo 

X.  iii.      159 

Ficino  Marsilio,    appointed   a  canon  of  Flo- 
rence i.       191 
Filiberta  of  Savoy,  aunt  of  Francis  I.  marries 

Giuliano  de'  Medici 
Firenzuola  Agnolo 

Flaminio  Giovan-Antonio,  favoured  by 
Julius  II. 
Marc- Antonio  of  Sicily 
Marc -Antonio  of  Serravalle,  account  of 

his  life 
his  writings 
Flodden,  battle  of 
Florentines  attack  Pisa 

form  an  alliance  with  Lodovico  Sforza 
recover  the  possession  of  Pisa 
extinction  of  their  popular  government 
their  splendid  pageants 
state  of  their  government  on  the  death 
of  Lorenzo  duke  of  Urbino 
Foix  Gaston  de,  defends  Bologna 
storms  the  city  of  Brescia 
attacks  Ravenna 

defeats  the  allies  before  Ravenna 
his  death 
Folchi  Giovanni,  conspires  against  the  Medici 

pardoned  by  Leo  X. 
Folengi  Teofilo,  called  Merlino  Coccajo 

his  macaronick  poems  and  other  works 

Fornova 
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220 
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283 

iii. 
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Fornova,  battle  of  i«     3*2 

Fortiguerra  Scipione,    called   Cartero- 
machus 
Fracastoro  Girolamo,  account  of  his  life 

his  poem  entitled  Syphilis 
Francis  duke  of  Augouleme 

succeeds  to  the  crown  of  France  by  the 
name  of  Francis  I. 

assumes  the  title  of  duke  of  Milan 

forms  an  aUiance  with  the  archduke 
Charles 

with  Henry  VIII. 

with  the  Venetians 

prepares  to  attack  the  Milanese 

arrives  at   I  urin 

summons  the  city  of  Milan  to  surrender 

ineffectually  endeavours  to  form  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Swiss 

defeats  them  at  Murignano 

knighted  by  the  chevalier  Bayard 

possesses  himself  of  the  Milanese 
Francis  I.  forms  an  alliance  with  Leo  X. 

receives  at  Milan  an  embassy  from  the 
Venetians 

interview  with  Leo  X.  at  Bologna 

abolishes  the  pragmatick  sanction,  and 
concludes  the  Concordat  with  Leo 
X.  iii.       80 

forms  designs  upon  the  kingdom  of 
Naples 

suspects  Leo  X.  of  insincerity 

endeavours  to  gain  him  over 

joins  in  the  treaty  of  Noyon 

opposes  the  projects  of  Charles  of  Spain 

contends  with  him  for  the  imperial 
crown 
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iii. 
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iv. 
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Francis  I.  prepares  to  defend  his  Italian  pos- 
sessions iv,     381 
devested  of  the  Milanese  by  Charles  V. 
and  Leo  X. 
Franco  Niccolo,  writes  against  Pietro  Aretino 
Frederick,  elector  of  Saxony,  favours  Luther 
endeavours  to  obtain  a  hearing  of  his 

cause  in  Germany, 
refuses  to  condemn  Luther 
receives  from  Leo  X.  the  consecrated 
rose 
Fregoso  Antonio,  called  Phileremo 

Ottaviano,  brings  to  Rome  the  first  in- 
telligence of  the  battle  of  Ravenna 
Giano,  escapes  from  Genoa 
Ottaviano,  doge  of  Genoa,  assumes  the 
title  of  governour  for  the  king  of 
France 
vindicates  himself  to  Leo  X. 
surrenders  Genoa  to  the  French 
Fumina  Adamo,  a  Latin  poet 
Fusco  Tomaso,  a  Neapolitan  academician 

G. 

Galateo  Antonio,  an  eminent  physician 
Gallo  Fillenio,  of  Montesano,  an  Italian  poet 
Gama  Vascc  del,  his  discoveries  celebrated  at 

Rome  ii.     344 

Gambara   Veronica,  account   of  her   life   and 

writings 
Gazoldo  Giovanni,  poet  and  buffoon 
George,  duke  of  Saxony,  attends  the  disputes 

of  Luther   and   his  adversaries  at 

Leipsick 
Ghiradadda,  battle  of 
Ghiberti  Giammatteo,   apostolick  datary  and 

bishop  of  Verona 
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111. 
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155 
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247 
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Ghiberti  Giammatteo,  an  opponent  to  Pietro 

Aretino 
Gianuario  Alfonso 

Pietro  Jacopo 
Giovio  Paullo,  called  Paullus  Jovius,  his  vindi- 
cation of  Gonsalvo 
his  treatise  de  Piscibus  Romanis 
his  favourable   reception   by  Leo  X.  at 

Rome 
his  historical  writings 
Giustiniani  Agostino,  publishes  a  polyglot  edi- 
tion of  the  Psalter  ii.     340 
Gonzaga    Lodovico,   protects  the    Latin   poet 

Cosmico  from  the  inquisition  i.      153 

Francesco,    marquis   of  Mantua    com- 
mands   the  allied    army   of    Italy 
against  Charles  VIII. 
opposes  his  passage  of  the  Taro 
high  commendations  of  him 
appointed  captain  general  of  the  church 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Venetians 
Federigo,  marquis  of  Mantua,  appoint- 
ed by  Leo  X.  captain  general  of  the 
church 
Federigo,  lord  of  Bozzolo 
joins  the  French  in  the  defence  of  Milan 
Ridolfo,  a  commander  at  the  battle  of 

the  Taro 
killed 
Gorizio  Giovanni,    called  Janus  Corycius,    a 

patron  of  learning  at  Rome  iii.     4 1 1 

Granacci  Francesco,    employed  in  preparing 
the    splendid   exhibitions    at   Flo- 
rence 
Grasso  Luca,  a  Neapolitan  academician 
Gravina  Pietro,  a  Latin  poet 

Gnidius 
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379 
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131 
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Grudius  Nicolas  of  Rohan,  a  Neapolitan  acade- 
mician i.     138 
Grimani,  cardinal,  his  library  at  Rome                     iv.     224 
Guicciardini  Pietro,  envoy  from  Florence  to 

congratulate  Leo  X.  ii.     217 

Francesco   favoured  and  employed  by 

Leo  X.  iv.     242 

his  history  of  Italy  iv.     243 

makes   the   French   general  L'Ecus   a 

pi'isoner  at  Reggio  iv.     375 

appointed  by  Leo  X.  commissary  gene- 
ral of  the  papal  army  iv.     380 
Guidacerio    Agacio,     dedicates    his    Hebrew 

grammar  to   Leo  X.  ii.     341 

Gurck,   cardinal   of,    Matteo  Langi,  imperial 
ambassadour  to  Leo  X. 
his  ambition  and  avarice 
Gyraldi  Lilio  Gregorio,  account  of  his  life  and 
writings 
Giovambatiista  Cynthio 

H. 

Henry  VIII.  king  of  England,  joins  with  Julius 
II.  and  Ferdinand  of  Spain  against 
Louis  XII. 

unites   with  Leo   X.  in   the   treaty  of 
Mechlin 

subsidizes   the  emperour   elect,  Maxi- 
milian 

invades  France 

defeats  the  French  at  the  battle  of  the 
Spurs 

captures  Tournay,  and  appoints  Wolsey 
bishop  of  that  see 

captures  Terouenne  and  gives  it  to  the 
emperour  elect  Maximilian 
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iv. 
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Henry  VIII.  receives  a  congratulatory   letter 
on  his  victories  from  Leo  X. 

returns  to  England 

forms  an  alliance  with  Louis  XII. 

agrees  to  give  his  sister  Mary  in  mar- 
riage to  the  French  king 

enters  into  an  alliance  with  Francis  I. 

admonishes  him  not  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  Christendom 

joins  the  alliance  against  Francis  I. 

forms  the  treaty  of  London  with  the 
emperour  elect  Maximilian  and 
Leo  X. 

writes  his  vindication  of  the  seven  sacra- 
ments against  Luther 

is  honoured  by  Leo  X.  with  the  title  of 
Defender  of  the  Faith 

sends  Aretino  300  gold  crowns 
Historians  in  the  time  of  Leo  X. 


ii. 

247 

ii. 

251 

ii. 

359 

ii. 

360 

iii. 

9 

iii. 

34 

iii. 

95 

iii.     118 


IV. 


IV. 

95 

iv. 

181 

iv. 

226 
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Jacobatio  Domenico,  appointed  a  cardinal  by 

Leo  X. 
James  IV.  king  of  Scotland,  threatens   Henry 
VIII. 
enters  England  in  great  force 
is   defeated  and    slain   at   the  battle  of 
Flodden 
Inghirami  Tomaso  Fedro,  librarian  of  the  Va- 
tican 
Innocent   VIII.    (Giambattista   Cibo)    elected 
pope 
appoints  Leo  X.  a  cardinal 
receives  him  into  the  college 
his  death  and  character 
Jovius  PauUus,  see  Giovio 


Uk. 

158 

ii. 

244 

ii. 

246 

ii. 

246 

iv. 

202 

1* 

59 

1< 

66 

X* 

83 

i. 

191 
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Italian  poets  in  the  time  of  Leo  X. 

general  classification  of  them 
Julius  II.  (Giuliano  della  Rovere) 

quits  Rome  on  the  election  of  Alexan- 
der VI. 

Jiis  interview  with  the  cardinal  de'   Me- 
dici at  Savona 

elected  pope 

his  treaty  with  Cesar  Borgia 

attempts  to  devest  Borgia  of  his  terri- 
tories 

seizes  the  cities  of  Perugia  and  Bologna 

joins  in  the  league  of  Cambray 

excommunicates  the  Venetians 

deserts  his  allies  and  forms  an  alliance 
with  the  Venetians 

excommunicates  the  duke  of  Ferrara 

is  besieged  in  Bologna 

captures  Mirandola 

restores  it  to  Giovan  Francesco  Pico 

loses  the  city  of  Bologna 

his  statue  by  Michelagnolo  destroyed 

unites    with  Ferdinand   of    Spain    and 
Henry  VIII   in  the  holy  league 

determines  to  restore  the  Medici  to  Flo- 
rence 

opens  the  council  of  the  Lateran 

deceives  Louis  XII. 

recovers  Bologna 

his  treacherous  conduct  to  the  duke  of 

Ferrara  ii.     156 

threatens  to  have  the  poet  Ariosto  thrown 

into  the  sea  ii.      159 

his  death  ii.      182 

his  character  and  conduct  considered  ii.      183 

library  formed  by  him  ii.      190 

letter  to  him  from  Pietro  Bembo  ii.     191 

Julius 


*•• 

111. 

224 

iii. 

307 

i. 

90 

• 

1. 

i9r 

• 

I. 

412 

•  • 

11. 

19 

ii. 

19 

ii. 

21 

ii 

47 

ii. 

Vo 

ii. 

77 

ii. 

93 

ii. 

96 

ii. 

98 

ii. 

102 

ii. 

102 

ii. 

104 

ii. 

105 

ii. 

110 

ii. 

112 

ii. 

142 

ii. 

144 

ii. 

154 

INDEX. 
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Julius  II.  his  encouragement  of  the  arts  iv.  278 
undertakes  to  rebuild  the  church  of  S. 

Pietro  iv,  290 

his  monument  by  Michelagnolo  iv.  291 

Justiniano  Puullo,  an  early  instructcr  of  Leo.  X.  i.  79 


L. 


Letus  Pomponius,  an  eminent  scholar  at  Rome 
Lampridio  Benedetto,  a  Latin  poet 
Lanfredini  Giovanni,  Florentine  envoy  at  Rome 
Lapi  Basilio,  dedicates  to  Leo  X.  his  treatise, 

De  setatum  computatione 
Lascar  Giovanni,  employed  by  Leo  X.  in  the 
promotion  of  Greek  literature 
appointed    to    superintend    the    Greek 
press  at  Rome 
Lateran,  council  of,  opened  by  Julius  II. 
its  sittings  renewed  by  Leo  X. 
its  termination 
Latin  poetry,  its  progressive  improvement 

urbanity  of  Latin  writers   in  the  time 

of  Leo  X. 
particularly  cultivated  at  Rome 
extemporary  Latin  poets 
Latino    Giacomo,   of  Flanders,  a    Neapolitan 

academician 
Laurentian  library,  its  establishment  and  vicis- 
situdes 
Leo  the  Tenth  (Giovanni  de'  Medici)  born 
destined  to  the  church 
receives  the  tonsura 
appointed  by  Louis  XI.  abbot  of  Fonte 

dolce 
and  of  Passignano  by  Sixtus  IV. 
his  numerous  church  preferments 


1.       98 

iii.     384 

i.       62 


IV. 


u. 


IV. 

i. 
i. 
i. 


142 


287 


ii. 

306 

ii. 

142 

ii. 

254 

iii. 

170 

iii. 

312 

iii. 

385 

iii. 

387 

iii. 

398 

138 

192 
41 
54 
55 

55 

56 

59 

Leo 
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Leo  the  Tenth,  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  car- 
dinal 

his  education 

causes  of  the  defects  in  his  character 

repairs  to  the  academy  of  Pisa 

receives  the  insignia  of  a  cardinal 

quits  Florence  to  reside  at  Rome 

his  entry,  and  reception  at  Rome 

his  first  letter  to  his  father 

his  letter  to  his  brother  on  the  death  of 
his  father 

appointed  legate  of  the  patrimony  and 
of  Tuscany 

visits  Florence 

returns  to  Rome  on  the  death  of  Inno- 
cent VIII. 

retires  again  to  Florence  on  the   elec- 
tion of  Alexander  VI. 

expelled  the  city  of  Florence  with  his 
brothers 

escapes  to  Bologna 

retires  to  Castello 

quits  Italy  and  travels  through  Europe 

his  interview  with  the  cardinal  Giuliano 
della  Rovere  at  Savona 

returns  to  Rome 

his  moderation  and  prudence 

his  difficulties  and  embarrassments 

appointed  to  the  chief  direction  of  the 
papal  troops 

differs    in   opinion    with   the    Spanish 
generals 

legate  of  the  church  at  the  battle  of 
Ravenna 

made  a  prisoner 

despatches  Giulio  de'  Medici  to  Rome 


66 

73 
76 
U 
83 
85 
86 
87 

190 


• 

1. 

190 

• 

1. 

190 

1. 

191 

• 

I. 

198 

i. 

259 

• 

1. 

260 

• 

I. 

272 

i. 

408 

i. 

412 

• 

1. 

418 

ii. 

35 

ii. 

38 

ii. 

115 

•  • 

117 

ii. 

126 

ii. 

127 

ii. 

133 

Leo 


•  • 

u. 

134 

ii 

137 

ii. 

139 

ii. 

151 
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Leo  the  Tenth  delivered  up  to  the  custody  of 
the  cardinal  Sanseverino 

conveyed  to  Milan 

absolves  his  enemies 

effects  his  escape 

attempts  by  the  aid  of  the  Spanish  troops 

to  regain  the  city  of  Florence  ii.     1 63 

endeavours  to  preserve  from  pillage  the 
inhabitants  of  Prato 

restored  to  Florence 

returns  to  Rome  on  the  death  of  Ju- 
lius II. 

elected  pope 

assumes  the  name  of  Leo  the  Tenth 

motives  of  the  choice  of  the  college 

reasons  for  his  assuming  the  name  of 
Leo  X. 

his  coronation 

splendid  procession  to  the  Lateran 

pardons  the  conspirators  at  Florence 

favours  the  family  of  Soderini 

recalls    Piero    Soderini,   late   Gonfalo- 

niere,  from  exile  ii.     221 

appoints  Bembo  and  Sadoleti  pontifical 
secretaries 

resolves  to  establish  the  peace  of  Europe 

endeavours  to  dissuade  Louis  XII.  from 
attacking  Milan 

opposes  his  attempt  upon  Italy 

forms  the  treaty  of  Mechlin 

subsidizes  the  Swiss 

recommends  lenient  measures  tohis  allies 

his  congratulatory  letter  to  Henry  VIII. 

appointed  to  decide  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Venetians  and  the  empe- 
rour  elect,  Maximilian 

venews  the  sittings  of  the  Lateran  council 


•  • 

u. 

168 

ii. 

172 

•  • 

u. 

19$ 

ii. 

200 

•  • 

u. 

200 

ii. 

202 

ii. 

206 

ii. 

209 

ii. 

211 

ii. 

219 

•  • 

u. 

221 

ii. 

121 

ii. 

222 

ii. 

228 

ii. 

230 

ii. 

230 

ii. 

232 

ii. 

239 

ii. 

247 

•  • 

u. 

253 

ii. 

254 

Leo 
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Leo  the  Tenth  nominates  four  cardinals  ii.     255 

pardons  the  cardinals  who  had  adhered 

to  the  council  of  Pisa 
receives  the  humiliation  of  Louis  XIL 
high  expectations   formed  of  his  pon- 
tificate 
restores   the  Gymnasium,    or    Roman 

academy 
encourages  the  study  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage 
his  letter  to  Musurus 
founds  the  Greek  institute  at  Rome 
address  to  him  in  Greek  verse,  prefixed 
by  Musurus  to  his  first  edition  of 
Plato 
appoints  Musurus  archbishop  of  Mal- 

vasia 
dedication  to  him  by  Aldo  Manuzio,  of 

the  works  of  Plato 
grants  to  Aldo  a  pontifical  privilege 
establishes  a  Greek  press  at  Rome 
obtains  and  publishes  a  more  complete 

copy  of  the  works  of  Tacitus 
encourages  the  study  of  Oriental  litera- 
ture 
directs  the  translation  of  the  scriptures 
by  Pagnini  to  be  published  at  his 
expense  ■" 

encourages  researches  for  eastern  ma- 
nuscripts 
orders    publick  thanksgivings   for  the 

success  of  the  Christian  arms 
receives  a  splendid  embassy  from  the 

king  of  Portugal 
confers  on  him  the  consecrated  rose 
grants   to  him   the    newly    discovered 
countries 


11. 

265 

ii. 

269- 

ii. 

279 

ii. 

283 

ii. 

287 

ii. 

290 

•  • 

u. 

291 

ii. 

292 

ii. 

^  299 

11. 

300 

ii. 

305 

t  • 

11. 

306 

•  • 

11. 

332 

ii. 

337 

ii. 

340 

ii. 

341 

ii. 

344 

ii. 

345 

ii. 

347 

ii. 

348 

Leo 
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Leo  the  Tenth  endeavours  to  prevent  the  alli- 
ance of  France,  Spain,  and  Austria 

attempts  to  reconcile  the  French  and 
English  sovereigns 

forms  designs  upon  the  kingdom  of 
Naples 

enters  into  a  secret  alliance  with  Louis 

xn. 

his  motives  for  such  measure 

possesses  himself  of  the  city  of  Modena 

endeavours  to  reconcile  the  Venetians 
with  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  em- 
perour 

despatches  Bembo  as  his  legate  to  Ve- 
nice 

endeavours  to  maintain  his  neutrality 
in  the  contests  respecting  Milan 

compelled  by  Francis  I.  to  take  a  deci- 
ded part,  he  accedes  to  the  league 
against  France 

relaxes  in  his  opposition  to  Francis  L 

forms  an  alliance  with  him 

visits  Florence 

his  splendid  procession 

visits  the  tomb  of  his  father 

arrives  at  Bologna 

his  interview  there  with  Francis  L 

particular  occurrences  on  that  occasion 

aboUshes  the  pragmatick  sanction 

concludes  the  Concordat  with  Francis  L 

returns  to  Florence 

expels  Borghese  Petrucci  from  Siena 

in  danger  of  being  seized  upon  by  bar- 
barian corsairs  iii«       90 

suspected  by  Francis  L  of  having  fa- 
voured the  attempt  of  the  emperour 
against  Milan  Ui.     104 

Leo 


ii. 

353 

ii. 

355 

ii. 

381 

ii. 

384 

ii. 

386 

ii. 

389 

ii. 

390 

ii. 

390 

iii. 

12 

ill. 

23 

ill. 

37 

lU. 

50 

•  •  ■ 

111. 

65 

iii. 

69 

iii. 

72 

iii. 

73 

m. 

74 

iii. 

77 

iii. 

80 

iii. 

83 

iii. 

86 

iii. 

88 
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Leo  the  Tenth  forms  designs  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  his  nephew  Lorenzo  iii»     105 
excommunicates  the  duke  of  Urbino  and 

expels  him  from  his  dominions  iii.     106 

invests  Lorenzo  de'   Medici  with   the 

dutc by  of  Urbino  iii.     Ill 

refuses  to  absolve  the  exiled  duke  iii.     112 

his  aversion   to  the  establishment  of  a 
1  French  government  in  Italy  iii,     1 1 5 

attempts  to  engage   the   Swiss  against 

Francis  I.  iii,     115 

endeavours  to  counteract  the  effects  of 

the  treaty  of  Noyon  iii,     1 18 

forms  the  treatv  of  London  with  Henry 
VIII.  and  the  emperour  Maxiini- 
lian  iii,     118 

motives  of  Leo  X.  for  opposing  the 

general  pacification  iii.     121 

requires    the  aid    of   all   Christendom 

aeainst  the  duke  of  Urbino  iii.     123 

conspiracy  by  several  of  the  cardinals  to 

destroy  him  by  poison 
his  conduct  on  this  occasion 
creates  in  one  day  thirty-one  cardinals 
establishes  the  Roman  see  in  great  splen- 
dour 
promotes  the  happiness  of  his  subjects 
I^s  statue   erected   by    the  citizens  of 

Rome  iii.     167 

promulgates  indulgences  for  sale  in  Ger- 
many iii.     184 
impohcy  of  this  measure                               iii.     186 
inclined  to  temperate  measures  against 

Luther  iii.     193 

exhorted  by  the  emperour  Maximilian 

to  interfere 
summons  Luther  to  appear  at  Rome 


•  •• 

HI. 

138 

iii. 

143 

iii. 

156 

iii. 

162 

iii. 

164 

•  •• 

196 

iii. 

198 
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Leo  the  Tenth  writes  to  the  elector  of  Saxony 

respecting  him  iii.      199 

consents  that  the  cause  of  Luther  may 

be  heard  in  Germany  iii.     200 

issues  a  bull,  asserting  the  power  of  the 

supreme  pontiff  iii.     210 

encourages  men  of  talents  iii.     224 

presents  the  poet  Tebaldeo  with  500 

ducats  iii.     227 

confers  on  the  poet  Bernardo  Accolti  the 

the  dutchy  of  Nepi  iii.     230 

enriches  Agostino  Beazzano  by  church 

preferments 
his  reception  of  Aiiosk)  at  Rome 
grants  him  a  papal  bull  for  the  publi- 
cation of  his  Orlando  Fuiioso 

et 
appoints  Sadoleti  bishop  of  Carpentras 
presents   Aug^urelli,   in  return   for  his 

Chrysopoeia,  with  an  empty  purse      iii.     320 
requests  Sanazzaro  to  publish  his  Latin 

poem,  De  partu  Virginis  iii.     327 

receives  Vida  with  great  kindness  at 

Rome  iii.     335 

suggests  to  him  the  subject  of  his  Chris- 

tiad  iii.     335 

commended  in  the  Latin  writings  of  Fra- 

castoro  iii.     349 

encourages  Marc-Antonio  Flaminio  iii.     371 

his  liberality  to  Guide  Postumo  Silvestii, 

a  Latin  poet  iii.     393 

amuses  himself  with  the  absurdities  of 

pretended  poets  iii.     405 

endeavours  to  unite  the  Christian  princes 

in  a  league  against  the  Turks  iv.         9 

publishes  a  general  truce  for  five  years        iv.       1 1 

Leo 


iii. 

242 

iii. 

25i 

iii. 

255 

iv. 

430 

iii. 

313 
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Leo   the   Tenth  forms  the  plan   of  an  attack 

upon  the  Turks  iv.        12 

prevails  on  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  to 

engage  only  in  a  defensive  alliance        iv.       14 
his  profusion  on  the  marriage  of  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici  iv.        19 
opposes  Charles  of  Spain  in  his  attempt 
to  obtain  the  title  of  king  of  the 
Romans  iv.       24 
refuses  to  grant  him  the  investiture  of 

Naples  iv.       25 

his  motives  iv.       25 

his  view^s  and  conduct  on  the  election  of 

Charles  V.  iv.       28 

obtains  the  opinion  of  Machiavelli  on  the 

government  of  Florence 
establishes  new  regulations  there 
endeavours  to  pacify  Luther 
confers   on   the  elector  Frederick,  the 

consecrated  rose  iv.       47 

publickly  condemns  the  doctrines  of  Lu- 
ther by  a  papal  bull  iv.       62 
the  execution  of  his  bull  suspended  at 

Wittemberg 
his  bull  publickly  burnt  by  Luther 
despatches  Aleandro  as  his  legate  to  the 

emperour 
endeavours  to  reform  the  calendar 
interposes  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants 

of  the  newly  conquered  countries 
increases  the  library  of  the  Vatican 
encourages  the  research  of  antiquities 
places  in  the  Vatican  the  group  of  the 

Laocoon 
his  lambicks  on  the  statue  of  Lucretia 
employs    Michclagnolo    to   rebuild  the 
church  of  S.  Lorenzo  at  Florence 


iv. 

37 

iv. 

40 

iv. 

46 

iv. 

67 

iv. 

68 

iv. 

73 

IV. 

141 

iv. 

150 

iv. 

194 

iv. 

271 

iv. 

271 

iv. 

274 

iv. 

314 
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Leo  the  Tenth  engages  Raffaello  to  proceed 
in  painting  the  frescoes  of  the  Va- 
tican iv.     316 

his  portrait  by  Raffaello  iv.     325 

employs  Reffaello  to  make  a  survey  and 

delineation  of  Rome  iv.     339 

engages  various  artists  in  his  service  iv.     348 

great  works  completed  by  him  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Italy  iv,     350 

seizes  upon  several  of  the  smaller  states 

of  Italy  iv.     365 

betrays  and  puts  to  death  Gian-Paolo 

Baglioni  iv.     366 

attempts  to  possess  himself  of  the  dutchy 

of  Ferrara  iv.     368 

accused  of  having  conspired  against  the 

life  of  the  duke  iv.     370 

meditates  the  expulsion  of  the  French 

and  Spaniards  from  Italy  iv.     371 

engages  Swiss  mercenaries  in  his  service    iv.     372 

forms  a  treaty  with  Charles  V.  for  resto- 
ring the  family  of  Sforza  to  Milan         iv.     373 

commences    hostilities    against    the 
French 

captures  Milan 

his  sudden  indisposition 

his  death 

reasons  for  believing  that  he  was  poi- 
soned 

his  monument 

diversity  of  opinions  respecting  his  cha- 
racter 

causes  of  such  diversity 

inquiry  into  his  real  character 

his  person  and  manners 

his  intellectual  endowments 
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379 

iv. 

388 

iv. 

391 

iv. 

393 

iv. 

395 

iv. 

39^9 

iv. 

401 

iv. 

402 

iv. 

405 

iv. 

406 

iv. 

409 

I>eo 

iv. 

411 

iv. 

418 

iv. 

419 

iv. 

424 

iv. 

428 

iv. 

432 

iv. 

434 

iv. 

435 

iv. 

439 

iv. 

441 

iv. 

443 

iv. 

447 
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Leo  the  Tenth,  his  political  conduct  considered 

his  ecclesiastical  character 

his  supposed  neglect  of  sacred  literature     iv. 

his  correspondence  with  Erasmus 

charged  with  profligacy  and  irreligion 

aspersions  on  his  moral  character 

his  relaxations  and  amusements 

his  knowledge  of  musick 

his  predilection  for  buffoons 

his  abstinence 

devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase 

his  encouragement  of  letters  and  of  arts 

how  far  he  was  rivalled  in  this  respect 
by  the  other  sovereigns  of  his 
time  iv.     449 

Leonico  Nicolo,  see  Toroeo 
Literature,  state  of  in  Rome  in  1492  i.       98 

at  the  commencement  of  the  pontificate 

of  Leo  X.  ii.     276 

effects  of  its  revival  on  the  established 
religion 

consequences  of  the  reformation  upon  it 
London,  treaty  of 

Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  Louis  XII. 
defeats  the  Neapolitans  at  Rapallo 

asserts  his  claims  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan 

succeeds  to  the  crown  of  France  on  the 

death  of  Charles  VIII.  i.     388 

divorces  his  wife,  and  marries  the  dowa- 
ger queen  of  Charles  VIII. 

resolves  on  the  conquest  of  Milan 

forms  an  alliance  with  the  pope  and  Ve- 
netians 

possesses  himself  of  the  states  of  Milan 

conspires  with  Ferdinand  of  Spain  to  be- 
tray the  king  of  Naples  and  parti- 
tion his  dominions  i.     429 

Louis  XII. 
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m. 

177 

iv. 

108 

iii. 

118 

i. 

241 

i. 

335 

i. 

389 

i. 

406 

i. 

406 

• 

I. 

413 
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Louis  XII.  attacks  the  Neapolitan  territory  i.     432 

quarrels  with  the  king  of  Spain  re- 
specting the  partition  of  Naples 

attacks  successfully  the  Spanish  troops 

his  army  defeated  on  the  Carigliano 

his  final  expulsion  from  Naples 

causes  of  his  animosity  against  the  Ve- 
netians 

joins  the  league  of  Cambray 

defeats  the  Venetians  at  Ghiaradadda 

storms  the  citadel  of  Peschiera 

opposes  the  authority  of  Julius  II. 

is  desirous  of  a  reconciliation  with  him 

is  deluded  by  him 

his  troops  expelled  from  Italy 

intends  to  attack  the  states  of  Milan 

negotiates  for  the  favour  of  Leo  X. 

forms  with  the  Venetians  the  treaty  of 
Blois 

attacks  the  Milanese 

defeated  by  the  Swiss  at  Novara 

again  expelled  from  Italy 

his  humiliation  and  absolution  by  Leo  X. 

endeavours  to  gain  over  to  his  interests 
the  Helvetick  states 

proposes  an  alliance  by  marriage  with 
the  houses  of  Spain  and  Austria 

is  counteracted  by  Leo  X. 

reconciles  his  differences  with  Henry 
VIII.  and  forms  an  alliance  with 
him 

rejects  the  alliance  of  Spain  and  Austria 

marries  the  princess  Mary,  sister  of 
Henry  VIII. 

forms  a  secret  alliance  with  Leo  X. 

dies 

his  character 
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Louis  of  Bourbon  appointed  a  cardinal  by  Leo 

X.  iii.     160 

Luther  Martin,  prepares  the  way  for  the  refor- 
mation 
opposes  the  sale  of  indulgences 
publishes  his  propositions 
replies  to  Silvestro  Prierio 
summoned    by  Leo   X.   to  appear  at 

Rome  iii.     198 

complains  of  the  proceedings   against 

him  iii.     198 

obtains  a  heaving  of  his  cause  in  Ger- 
many 
repairs  to  Augsburg 
his  interview  with  the  cardinal  of  Gaeta 
requires  time  to  deliberate 
appeals  to  Leo  X. 

his  doctrines  opposed  by  a  papal  decree 
appeals  from  Leo  X.  to  a  general  council 
combines  his  cause  with  that  of  the  pro- 
moters of  literature 
his  conduct  towards  Erasmus 
offers  to  submit  his  opinions  to  the  test 

of  reason  and  scripture 
his  conferences  with  Miltitz 
is  prevailed  on  to  write  to  Leo  X. 
sarcastick  tenour  of  his  letter 
his  doctrines  publickly  condemned  by  a 

papal  bull 
burns  the  pope's  bull  at  Wittemberg 
endeavours  to  obtain  the  favour  of  Charles 

V.  iv.       71 

cited  to  appear  before  the  diet  of  the 

empire 
proceeds  to  Worms 

his  first  appearance  before  the  assembly 
circumstances  attending  it 

Luther 
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Lutlier  Martin,  his  second  appearance 
refuses  to  retract  his  writings 
observations  on  his  conduct 
quits  Worms  to  return  to  Wittemberg 
is  seized   on  by  order  of  the  elector  of 

Saxony,  and  conveyed  to  the  castle 

of   Wartburg 
his  doctrines  attacked  by  Henry  VIII. 
his  conduct  and  character  considered 
his  bold  assertion  of  the  i-ight  of  private 

judgment  iv.       99 

his    inflexible    adherence    to   his    own 

opinions  iv.     100 

M. 

Machiavelli  Niccolo,    ambassadour   from  the 

Florentines  to  Louis  XII.  i,     423 

his  account  of  the  means  adopted  by 
Cesar  Borgia,  for  the  destruction 
of  the  princes  of  Italy  i.     447 

engages  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  Me- 
dici ii.     181 
pardoned  by  Leo  X.                                         ii.     220 
his  memoir  addressed  to  Leo  X.  on  the 

government  of  Florence  iv.       37 

conspires  a  second  time  against  the  Me- 
dici 
his  history  of  Florence 
estimate  of  his  political  writings 
Majo  Giuniano,   of  Naples,  preceptor  of  Sa- 

nazzaro 
Mantegna  Andrea,  his  engravings  on  copper 
Mantua,  diet  of 
Mantuano  Battista,  a  Latin  poet 
Manuzio   Aldo,  instructs  Alberto  Pio, 
lord  of  Carpi 
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159 
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Manuzio  Aldo,  his  acquaintance  with  Giovanni 
Pico  of  Mirandola 
his  motives  for  undertaking  to  print  the 

works  of  the  ancients 
establishes   his    press    at    Venice    and 

founds  an  academy  there 
progress  and  success  of  his  undertaking 
inscribes  to  Leo  X.  the  first  edition  of 

the  works  of  Plato 
obtains  from  Leo  X.  a  papal  privilege 
Marck  Robert  de  la,  gallant  action  of 
Marignano,  battle  of 

Marone  Andrea,  an  extemporary  Latin  poet 
Marullus  Michaele 

encourages  Charles  VIII.  'to  the  con- 
quest of  Naples 
Mary,  sister  of    Henry  VIIL  marries  Louis 
XIL 
left  a  widow  and  marries  the  duke  of 
Suffolk 
Mattioli  Pier- Andrea,  his  commentaries  on 

Dioscorides 
Mauro  Francesco,  cultivates  the  poesia   Ber- 

nesca 
Maximilian,    emperour    elect,    reconciled    to 
Charles  VIIL 
enters  Italy  in  great  force 
his  attempt  frustrated 
makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the 

city  of  Padua 
joins  Leo  X.  in  the  treaty  of  Mechlin 
serves  in  the  British  army  under  Henry 

VIIL 
razes  the  town  of  Terouenne 
submits  his  differences  with  the  Vene- 
tians to  Leo  X. 
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Maximilian,  emperour  elect,  joins  with  En- 
gland and  Spain  in  the  treaty 
against  Francis  I. 

enters  Italy  at  the  head  of  his  army 

his  ineffectual  attempt  against  Milan 

joins  with  Leo  X.  and  Henry  VIII.  in 
the  league  of  London 

accedes  to  the  treaty  of  Noyon 

exhorts    Leo    X.    to   proceed    against 
Luther 

dies 
Mazuoli    Francesco,    called  Parmigiano,    his 

beautiful  etchings 
Mechlin,  treaty  of 
Medici,  the  family  of,  expelled  from  Florence 

their  palace  plundered 

attempt  to  regain  their  native  place 

make  a  second  attempt  to  enter   Flo- 
rence 

unsuccessful  in  a  third  attempt 

attempt  a  fourth  time  to  effect   their 
return  to  Florence 

again  endeavour  to  effect  their  restoration 

restored  to  Florence 

methods  adopted  by  them  to  secure  their 
power 

conspiracy  against  them 

deliberations  at  Rome  for  their  aggran- 
dizement ii.     380 

Alessandro  de',  afterwards  called  duke 

of  Florence  iv.       34 

created  duke  of  Citta  di  Penna  iv.     279 

Alfonsina  de'  her  cautious  advice  to  her 

son  Lorenzo  ii.     377 

Clarice  de',  daughter  of  Piero,  marries 

Filippo  Strozzi  ii*       34 

Giovanni  de'  see  Leo  X, 

Medici 
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Medici  Giovanni  de,'  captain  of  the  bande  nere, 

his  early  military  services  iii.     130 

his  intreqidity  iv.     387 

Giovanni  de',  son  of  Pier-Francesco, 
encourages  Charles  VIII.  to  enter 
Italy  i.     221 

son  of  Pier-Francesco,  returns  to  Flo- 
rence and  assumes  the  name  of 
Popolini  i.     271 

Giuliano  de',  expelled  the  city  of  Flo- 
rence with  his  brothers 

restored  to  his  native  place 

acknowledged  as  cliief  of  the  state 

institutes  the  order  of  the  diamond 

his  Impresa,  or  arms 

mediates  between  Leo  and  Louis  XII. 

relinquishes  his  authority  at  Florence  to 
reside  at  Rome 

his  moderation  and  urbanity 

appointed  a  Roman  citizen 

rejoicings  at  Rome  on  that  occasion 

his  amiable  character 

marries    Filiberta   of    Savoy,    aunt   of 

Francis  I.  iii»     14 

confidential  letter  to  him  from  the  car- 
dinal da  Bibbiena  iii.       16 

commands  the  Roman  cavalry  as  general 

of  the  church  iii.       33 

his  death  iii.       89 

Giulio  de',  son  of  the  elder  Giuliano  de* 

Medici,  afterwards  Clement  VII.  i.       82 

despatched  to   Rome  with  information 

ofthe  battle  of  Ravenna  ii.     133 

raised  to  the  rank  of  cardinal  ii.     257 

advises  Leo  X.  against  pusillanimous 

measures  iii.       39 

Medici' 
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Medici  Giulio  de*  takes  the  command  in  the 

Avar  of  Urbino  iii.     133 

directs  the  affairs  of  Tuscany  under  Leo 

X.    ■  iv.       40 

legate  to  the  allied  army  before  Milan  iv      384 

captures  the  city  of  Milan  iv.     388 

Ippolito  de'  afterwards  cardinal,  a  favour- 
ite of  Leo  X.  iv.       33 

Lorenzo  de',  called  the  Magnificent, 
father  of  Leo  X.  destines  his  son 
Giovanni  to  the  church  i.       55 

his  account  of  the  early  promotions  of 

his  son  !•       56 

his  efforts  to  obtain  for  his  son  the  dig- 
nity of  cardinal  i.       61 

his  account  of  the  elevation  of  his  son  to 

that  dignity  i.       67 

endeavours  to  shorten,  his  son's  proba* 

tion  i.       80 

his  advice  to  his  son  on  his  first  visit  to 

Rome  ^  i.       87 

his  death  '  i.     189 

Lorenzo  de',  son  of  Pier  Francesco,  en- 
courages Charles  VIIL  to  eiAer 
Italy  i.     221 

returns  to  Florence  and  assumes  the 

name  of  Popolani  i.     271 

Lorenzo  de',  son  of  Piero,  afterwards 

Duke  of  Urbino  ii.       32 

assumes  the  government  of  Florence  ii.     261 

entertEuns  the  Florentines  with  Tour- 
naments ii.     377 

cautious  advice  to  him  from  his  mother        ii.     377 

commands  the  Florentine  troops  against 

Francis  I.  iii.       33 

hesitates  to  proceed  against  the  enemy        iii.      45 

Medici 
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Medici  Lorenzo  de',  attacks  the  dutchy  of 

Urbino 

assumes  the  title  of  duke  of  Urbino 

conducts  the  war  of  Urbino 

is  dangerously  wounded  before  the  for- 
tress of  Mondolfo 

marries  Madalaine  de  la  Tour 

his  death 

Madalena  de',  daughter  of  Lorenzo, 
married  to  Francesco  Cibo,  son  of 
Innocent  VIII. 

Piero  de',  brother  of  Leo  X-  visits  Rome 

accompanies  his  brother  from.  Fiesole 
to  Florence  after  receiving  the 
insignia  of  cardinal  i.       85 

forms  an  alliance  with  Ferdinand  king 

of  Naples  i.     206 

declines  the  proposed  alliance  with 
Charles  VIII. 

his  agents  driven  from  Lyons 

surrenders  to  Charles  VIII.  the  for- 
tresses of  Tuscany 

his  letter  to  the  magistrates  of  Florence 

incurs  the  displeasure  of  the  Floren- 
tines i.     257 

is  opposed  on  attempting  to  enter  the 
palace,  and  expelled  the  city 

retires  to  Venice 

loses  the  opportunity  of  being  restored 
by  Charles  VIII. 

original  sonnet  of  > 

perishes  in  the  river  Garigliano 
Menaldo,  commander  of  Ostia,  led  triumph  to 

Rome  by  Gonsalvo 
Melancthon  Filippo,  Luther's  affection  for  him 

attached  to  the  cause  of  Luther 
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Melancthon  Filippo  takes  a  part  in  the  dispu- 
tation at  Leipsick 
softens  the  asperity  of  Luther's  doc- 
trines 
Michele  Antonio,  a  Neapolitan  academician 
Michelozzi  Bernardo,  one  of  the  instructers  of 

Leo  X. 
Military  discipline,  improvements  in 
Miltitz  Charles,  sent  by  Leo  X.  as  his  legate 
to  pacify  Luther 
his  conferences  with  Luther 
renews  his  efforts  to  appease  him 
Miuuziano  Alessandro,  of  Milan,  pirates  the 
first  edition  of  the  works  of  Tacitus 
Mirandola  captured  by  Julius  IL 
Molza  Francesco  Maria,  account  of  his  life  and 

writings 
Mompensier,  Gilbert  de  Bourbon  duke  de,  vice- 
roy of  Charles  VIIL  in  Naples 
compelled  to  retire  to  Atella 
surrenders  himself  to  the  Spanish  troops 
his  death 
Montalto  Lodovico,  a  Neapolitan  academician 
Montefeltri  Giudubaldo  di,    duke  of  Urbino, 
his  eulogy  by  Bembo 
by  Castiglione 
Moral  Philosophy,  study  of 
Morone  Girolamo,  advises  Maximilian  Sforza 
to  resign  his  dominions 
negotiates  for  an  attack  on  the  French 
Mozarello  Giovanni,  called  Mutius  Arelius,  a 
Latin  poet 
his  unfortunate  death 
Musurus  Marcus,  letter  to  him  from  Leo  X. 
translation  of  his  Greek  verses  prefixed 
to  the  first  edition  of  Plato 
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Musurus  Marcus,  appointed  archbishop  of  Mal- 

vasia 

ii. 

298 

dies 

ii. 

299 

N. 

Naples,  state  of  literature  there  in  1492  i.     105 

,    disputed  claims  of  the  families  of  Ara- 

gon  and  Anjou  to  the  sovereignty  i.     210 

secret   treaty   between    the   kings    of 

France  and  Spain  for  its  partition  i.     429 

dissensions  between  those  monarchs  re- 
specting its  division 
finally  conquered  by  the  Spaniards 
Kardi  Jacopo,  his  history  of  Florence 
Natural  History,  study  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  study  of 
Navagero  Andrea,  his  life  and  writings 

exhorts  Leo  X.  to  attack  the  Turks 
Navarro  Pietro,  his  advice  at  the  battle  of  Ra- 
venna 
made  a  prisoner  by  the  French 
released  by  Francis  I.  and  commands 
the  basque  infantry  in  his  service 
Nelli  Pietro,  called  Andrea  da  Bergamo 
Nemours  duke  of,  attacks  the  Spaniards  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples 
his  dafeat  and  death 
Nerli  Filippo  de' 

his  commentaries  on  the  civil  affairs  of 

Florence  iv.     238 

Bernardo  and  Neri  de*,  publishers  of  the 

first  edition  of  Homer  iv.     235 

Nestor  Dionysius,  his  vocabulary  i.     168 

Nicholas  III.  enlarged  the  palace  of  the  Va- 
tican iv.     275 
Nipholas  V.  his  extensive  project  for  improving 

the  palace  of  the  Vatican  iv.    275 

Nicholas 
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Niello,  stampe  di  iv.     355 

Nifo  Agostino,  an  eminent  teacher  of  Philoso- 
phy 

Nino  Battista,  a  conspirator  against  Leo  X. 
executed 

Novara,  battle  of 

Novara  Giovanni  di,  or  Johannes  Novariensis, 
points  out  the  errours  of  the  calen- 
dar 

Novels,  writers   of,   in  the  time  of  Leo  X. 

Noyon,  treaty  of 

Numalio  Cristoforo,  appointed  a  cardinal   by 

Leo  X.  iii.     157 


iv. 

130 

iii. 

140 

iii. 

151 

ii. 

235 

iv. 

141 

iv. 

173 

iii. 

117 
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Orlandini  Piero,  conspires  against  the  Medici 

pardoned  by  Leo  X. 
Orsini  Carlo,  defeats  the  troops  of  Alexander 
VL 
Clarice,  mother  of  Leo  X.  her  dream 
Orsini  Franciotto,    nominated   a   cardinal  by 
Leo  X. 
Nicolo,  count  of  Pitigliano,  general  of 

the  Venetians 
his  opinion  on  their  mode  of  defence 
defeated  by  Louis  XIL  at  the  battle  of 

Ghiaradadda 
his  death 
Paolo,  put  to  death  by  Cesar  Borgia  at 

Sinigaglia 
Rinaldo,  archbishop   of  Florence,    his 

embassy  to  Rome 
Virginio,  engages  to  assist  the  Medici 
in  recovering  the  city  of  Florence 
his  unsuccessful  attempt 
Ostia  captured  by  Gonsalvo  d'Aguilar 
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P. 

Padua  recovered  by  the  Venetians  ii.       85 

ineffectual  attempt  upon  it  by  the  em- 

perour  Maximilian  ii.       87 

Pagnini  Sante,  encouraged  by  Leo  X.  to  pub- 
lish his  translation  of  the  Bible  ii.     341 

Palisse  Le  Sieur  de',  a  French  commander,  sur- 
prises Prospero  Colonna  and  takes 
him  prisoner  iii»       36 

Pallai  Biagio,  called  Blosius  Palladius,  a  Latin 

poet  iii»    412 

publishes  the  Coryciana  iii.     413 

Pallavicini  Giovan-Battista,  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  cardinal  by  Leo  X.  iii.     161 
Cristoforo,  a  noble    Milanese,    put   to 
death  by  Lautreck 

Pandolfini  Nicolo,  created  a  cardinal  by  Leo  X. 

Papal  government,  nature  of 
its  advantages 
how  exercised  in  the  middle  ages 

Pardo  Giovanni,  a  Neapolitan  academician 

Parmenio  Lorenzo,  Custode  of  the  Vatican  li- 
brary 

Parmigiano,  v.  Mazzuoli 

Passerini  Silvio,  nominated  a  cardinal  by  Leo 

X.  iii.     159 

Pazzi  Cosmo  de',  archbishop  of  Florence,  con- 
spires against  the  Medici 

Pellegrino  da  Modena,  paints  in  the  Vatican 

Penni  Giov.  Francesco,  called  II  Fattore,  a 
pupil  of  Raffaello 

Petrarca,  his  reproaches  of  the  Roman  court 

Petrucci  Borghese,    expelled  from  Siena   by 

Leo  X.  iii.      88 

Raffaello  obtains  the  chief  authority  in 

Siena  iii-       88 

Petrucci 
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149 
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Petrucci   Borghese    appointed    a  cardinal  by 

Leo  X.  iii.     159 

Alfonso,  a  cardinal,  conspires  to  destroy 

Leo  X'  by  poison 
is  seized  on  by  Leo  X. 

degraded  from  his  rank 
strangled  in  prison 
Piccolomini  Francesco,  v.  Pius  III. 
Pico    Giovanni,  of  Mirandola,   his    friendship 

with  Aldo  Manuzio  i.     182 

Galeotto  assassinates  his  uncle  Giovan- 

Francesco  iv.     136 

Giovan-Francesco,  count  of  Mirandola, 

ambassadour  of  Julius  IL 
restored  to  his  dominions  by  Julius  IL 
account  of  his  life  and  writings 
his  unhappy  death 
Lodovico  count  of  Mirandola  killed 
Pio  Alberto,  lord  of  Carpi 
Pippi  Giulio,  called  Giulio  Romano,  a  disciple 
of  Raffaello,  assists  him  in  paint- 
ing the  Vatican 
Pisa,  asserts  its  liberties 

the  inhabitants  entreat  the  protection  of 

Charles  VIII. 
prepare  for  their  defence 
exertions  for  that  purpose 
repulse  the  Florentines 
surrenders  to  the  Florentines 
Pisa,  council  of 

transfer  their  session  to  Milan 
Pisani  Francesco,  appointed  a  cardinal  by  Leo 

X. 
Pius  III.  Francesco  Piccolomini 

his  election  and  short  pontificate 
Platonick  philosophy,  its  effects  on  the  esta- 
blished religion 
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362 
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419 
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91 
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iii. 

161 
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90 
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111. 

180 
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Platonick  philosophy,  its  study  restrained  by 

the  church  iii.     181 

Pliny  the  elder,  his  works  commented  on  and 

published 
Poderico  Francesco,  a  Neapolitan  academician 
Politiano  Angelo,  an  early  instructer  of  Leo  X. 
his  letter  to  Innocent  VIII. 
his  Latin  writings  compared  with  those 

of  Pontano 
inventory  of  his  library  at  his  death 
Pollajuolo  Antonio,  an  early  engraver  on  copper 
Pomponazzo   Pietro,  called  Perotto,    an  emi- 
nent professor  of  philosophy 
Pontano  Giovanni,  called  Jovianus  Pontanus 
his  various  works 
his  Latin  poetry  compared  with  that  of 

Politiano 
appointed  secretary  to  Alfonso  II. 
his  oration  before  Charles  VIII. 
his  treatise,  De  Principe 
his  work,    De   Obedientia,    and  other 

moral  writings  iv»     160 

Pontremoli,  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  of,  by 

Charles  VIII.  i.     336 

Ponzetto    Ferdinando,   created   a  cardinal  by 

Leo  X. 
Popes,  origin  of  their  temporal  authority 

mode  of  electing 
Portio  Camillo,  his  oration  in  praise  of  Emanuel 

king  of  Portugal 
Prato  sacked  by  the  Spaniards 
Prie  Aymar  de,  captures  the  territory  of  Genoa 
Prierio   Silvestro,    master  of  the   apostolick 
palace,  answers  the  propositions  of 
Luther  iii.     192 

Pucci  Lorenzo,  endeavours  to  assist  the  cause 

of  the  Medici  in  Florence  ii.     161 

Pucci 
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Pucci  Lorenzo,  raised  by  Leo  X.  to  the  rank 

of  cardinal 
Puntormo  Giacomo  da,  employed  as  a  painter 

by  Leo  X. 

Q. 

Querno  Camillo,  called  the  arch-poet 

R. 

Raffaello  d'Urbino,  see  Sanzio 

Raimondi  Marc-Antonio,  an  eminent  engraver 

on  copper 
Rangone  Ercole,  raised  to  the  rank  of  cardinal 

by  Leo  X. 
Rannusio  Giovan-Battista 
Ravenna,  attacked  by  the  French  under  Gaston 
de  Foix 
battle  of 
Ravenna  Marco  da,  an  engraver 
Reformation  of  the  church,  its  origin 

by  what  means  promoted  by  Luther 
its  further  progress 

uncharitable  spirit  of  its  first  promoters 
its  effects  on  literary  studies 
on  the  fine  arts 

on  the  political  and  moral  state  of  Europe 
Relicks  sent  by  the  Turkish  emperour  to  the 

pope 
Riario  Raffaello,  cardinal  of  S.  Georgio 
favours  the  election  of  Leo  X. 
conspires  against  Leo  X. 
degraded  from  his  rank 
pardoned  and  restored  to  favour 
quits  Rome  to  reside  at  Ndples 
Rhallus  Manilius,  appointed  archbishop  of 
Malvasia  by  Leo  X. 
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Ricci  Pietro,  called  Petrus  Crinitus  i.     173 

laments  the  approaching  calamities  of 

Naples  i.     298 

his    ode   on   the  prospect  of  expelling 

the  French  from  Naples  i.     32 1 

Ridolfi  Nicolo.  created  a  cardinal  by  Leo  X.         ili.     158 
Riva  Andrea,  the  Venetian  commissary,  hung 

with  his  son  by  Louis  XIL  ii.       81 

Robbia  Luca  della,  an  artist  employed  by  Leo 

X. 
Rome,  state  of  literature  there  in  1492 
in  1513 

its  population  in  the  time  of  Leo  X. 
Rosi   Francesco  de*,  presents  to  Leo  X.   his 

translation  of  an  Arabick  MS. 
Rossi  Luigi,  nominated  a  cardinal  by  Leo  X. 
Rovere  Francesco  Maria  della,  afterwards  duke 
of  Urbino 
attacks  the  Venetians 
assassinates  the  cardinal  of  Pavia 
absolved  from  his  homicide  by  the  pope 
excommunicated,    and    expelled    from 

his  dominions  by  Leo  X.  iii,     106 

publishes  a  letter  arraigning  the  con- 
duct of  Leo  X. 
recovers  his  dominions 
challenges  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  to  single 

combat 
has  recourse  to  a  stratagem 
withdraws  his  army 
resigns  his  dominions 
Galeotto  della,  a  cardinal,  his  accom- 
plished   character    and    untimely 
death 
Rovere  Giovanni  della,  lord  of  Sinigaglia 
Giuliano  della,  see  Julius  IL 

^  Rucellai 
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Rucellai  Bernardo,  refuses  the  office  of  envoy 

from  Florence  to  congratulate  Leo 

X.  on  his  election  ii.  217 

Giovanni,  Castellano  of  S.  Angelo  iii.  296 

his  didactick  poem  Le  Api  ~  iii*  300 

his  tragedy  of  Oreste  iii.  301 

S. 

Sabadino  Giovanni  degl'   Arienti,    his  novels 

entitled  Porrettane  iv.     175 

Sabeo  Fausto,  custode  or  keeper   of  the  Vati- 
can library 
Sacchetti  Franco,  hia  novels  entitled  Pecorone 
Sadoleti  Jacopo,  afterwards  cardinal,  a  Neapo- 
litan academician 
appointed  pontifical  secretary  to  Leo  X. 
account  of  his  life  and  writings 
his  verses  on  the  Laocoon  and  Curtius 
his  oration  against  the  Turks 
his  library  lost 
Salernitano  Masuccio,  his  Cento  Novelle 
Salviati  Giovanni,  raised  to  the  rank  of  cardinal 

by  Leo  X. 
Sanazzaro  Giacopo,  called  Actius  Syncerus 
his  Arcadia 
his  other  writings 
his  dissensions  with  Politiano 
his  sonnet  on  the  abdication  of  Alfonso 

IL  of  Naples 
accompanies  Federigo  II.  of  Naples  into 

France 
his  Italian  writings  compared  with  those 

of  Bembo 
his  Latin  writings 
his  poem,  De  partu  Virginis 
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iii. 
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302 
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305 

iv. 
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iv. 
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Sangro  Giovanni  di,  a  Neapolitan  academician        it     126 
Sanseverino  Cardinal,  commands  in  the  battle 

of  Ravenna  ii.     126 

restored  to  his  rank  by  Leo  X.  ii.     267 

Sansovino,  see  Contucci. 

Sanzio  Raffaello,  d'Urbino,  his  early  studies  iv.     296 

improves  himself  from  the  cartoons  of 

Lionardo  da  Vinci  and  Michelag- 

nolo  at  Florence 
commences  his  pamtings  in  the  Vatican 
his  representation  of  Theology 

Philosophy 

•  ■  —  Poetry 

■ —  Jurisprudence 

whether  he  improved  his  style  from  the 

works  of  Michelagnolo,  at  Rome 
circumstances  decisive  of  the  question 
his   picture  of  Heliodorus,    and   other 

works  iv.     313 

'  employed  by  Leo  X.  to  proceed  in  paint- 

ing the  frescos  of  the  Vatican 
his  picture  of  Attila 
its  allegorical  purpose  explained 
his  picture  of  the  liberation  of  St.  Peter 
works   executed  by  him  for  Agostino 

Chisi 
his  Galatea 

his  history  of  Cupid  and  Psyche 
his  statue  of  Jonah 
his  portrait  of  Leo  X. 
his   coronation   of   Charlemagne,    and 

other  works 
his  Loggie 
his  cartoons 

his  picture  of  the  Transfiguration 
his  designs  for  the  paintings  in  the  hall 

of  Constantine 
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319 
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324 
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iv. 

328 

iv. 

332 

iv. 

335 

iv. 

338 
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Sianzio  Raffaello,  employed  by  Leo  X.  to  de- 
lineate the  remains  of  ancient  Rome 
appointed  by    Leo   X.   prefect    of  the 

building  of  St.  Peters 
his  report  to  Leo  X.  on  the  state  of  the 

ancient  buildings  in  Rome 
his  death 

his  liberal  disposition 
Saraceno  Giovan-Antonio,  envoy  from  Siena, 
to  congratulate  Leo  X.  on 
his  elevation 
Sarto  Andrea   del,  employed   in  painting  for 
Leo  X.  tlie  palace  of  Poggio-Cajano 
Sauli  Bendinello  de,  Cardinal,  arrested  as  one 
of  the  conspirators  against  Leo  X. 
his  motives  and  conduct 
degraded  from  his  rank 
pardoned  and  restored  by  Leo  X. 
Savonarola  Girolamo,  his  violent  harangues  at 
Florence 
his  interview  with  Charles  VIIL  at  Pisa 
his  death  and  character 
Scala  Bartolommeo,  of  Florence 

et 
Selim  usurps  the  Ottoman  throne 
defeats  the  Sophi  of  Persia 
conquers  Egypt 
occasions  great  alarm  in  Italy 
Sforza  Ascanio,  a  cardinal 

Francesco,  alliance  between  Leo  X.  and 

Charles  V.  for  restoring  him  to  Milan 
obtains  the  government  on  the  expul- 
sion of  the  French 
Gian-Galeazzo,  duke  of  Milan,  oppressed 

by  his  uncle  Lodovico 
his  interview  with  Charles  VIII.  at  Pavia 
his  death 
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iv.     339 


iv.     340 


iv. 

341 

iv. 

345 

iv. 
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iv.  351 

III.  140 

iii.  148 

iii.  149 
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Sforza  Lodovico,   encourages  men  of  talents 
his  ambitious  views 
jealous  of  the  alliance  between  Piero  de' 

Medici  and  the  king  of  Naples 
resolves  to  invite   Charles  VIII.  into 

Italy 
forms  a  league  with  the  Pope  and  Ve- 
netians 
usurps  the  government  of  Milan 
forms  a  new  alliance  with  Charles  VIII. 
his  extravagant  grief  on  the  death  of  his 

wife  Beatrice  of  Este 
forms  an  alliance  with  the  Florentines 
betrayed  by  the  Swiss 
his  imprisonment  and  death 
Maximilian,    restored   to    the   govern- 
ment of  Milan 
prepares  to  defend  his  dominions  against 

Louis  XII. 
his  apprehensions  of  treachery 
relinquishes  to  Francis  I.  the  dutchy  of 
Milan 
Silvestri  Guido  Postumo,  account  of  his  life 

his  Latin  writings 
Sion,  Cardinal  of,    stimulates   the  Swiss  to 

oppose  the  French 
Sixtus  IV.  his  death 

Society,  errours  incident  to  an  early  state  of 
Soderini  Francesco,  cardinal,  favoured  by  Leo 
X. 
conspires  against  the  pope 
Pietro,  preserves  Florence  from  the  at- 
tacks of  Cesar  Borgia 
is  appointed  Gonfaloniere  for  life 
his  indecision 
is  deposed  from  his  office 
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Soderini  Francesco,  escapes  into  Turkey 
is  recalled  and  favoured  by  Leo  X. 
Sozzini  Bartolommeo,  gives  instructions  to  Leo 

X. 
Stampa  Gaspara,  an  Italian  poetess 
Staupitz  John,  general  of  the  Augustines,   ap- 
plied to  by  Leo  X.  to  pacify  Luther 
prevails  upon  Luther  to  address  the  car- 
dinal of  Gaeta  a  conciliatory  letter 
Strozzi  Ercole,  a  Latin  poet 

Filippo,   marries   Clarice,  daughter  of 

Piero  de*  Medici 
Tito  Vespasiano  a  Latin  poet 
Suffolk,  duke  of,  marries  Mary,  sister  of  Henry 

VIII.  and  widow  of  Louis  XII. 
Summonte  Pietro,  a  Neapolitan  academician 
Superstition  of  the  middle  ages 
Surrey  Earl  of,  defeats  James  IV.  of  Scotland 

at  the  battle  of  Flodden 
Swiss  betray  Lodovico  Sforza 

arrive  in  Italy  in  the  service  of  Leo  X. 
defeat  the  French  at  the  battle  of  No- 

vara  ii«     237 

compel  the  duke  de  la  Tremouille  to 

enter  into  the  treaty  of  Dijon  ii.     250 

undertake  the  defence  of  Milan  iii.       40 

defeated  at  Marignano  by  Francis  I.  iii.       47 

join   the   pope    and   emperour   against 

Francis  I.  iv.     385 

Symmachus  Pope,  erected  the  palace  of  the 

Vatican  iv.     275 

T. 

Taro,  battle  of  the  i.     342 

Tebaldeo  Antonio  i.     134 

Tebaldeo 
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Tebaldeo  Antonio,  his  opinion  on  the  abdica- 
tion of  Alfonso  II.  of  Naples  i.    29ir 
his  sonnet  on  the  conquest  of  Naples  by- 
Charles  VIII. 
account  of  his  life  and  writings 
Tebalducci   Anton-Giacomino,    defends  Leg- 
horn  against  the  emperour   elect 
Maximilian 
Terracina  Laura,  an  Italian  poetess 
Terouenne  razed  by  the  emperour  elect  Maxi- 
milian                                                       ii.     244 
Tetzel  John,  answers  the   propsitions  of  Lu- 
'                          ther 

Tintoretto,  the  painter,  terrifies  Pietro  Aretino 

Theophi^astus,  his  works  published 

Tomeo  Nicolo  Leonico,  first  explains  the  works 

of  Aristotle  in  the  original  Greek        iv.     124 
Tomombey,  the  last  sovereign  of  the  Mama- 
lukes,  defeated  and  put  to  death  by 
Selim,  emperour  of  the  Turks 
Torriani,  the  three  brothers  of 
Tournay  captured  by  Henry  VIII. 
Tremouille   duke  of,  attacks  the  Milanese  as 

general  of  Louis  XII.  ii.     324 

compelled  by  the  Swiss  to  enter  into  the 

treaty  of  Dijon 
opposes  the  Swiss  in  Provence 
Tribolo,  a  Florentine  sculptor 
Tribraco  Modonese,  a  Latin  poet 
Trissino   Gian-Giorgio,  introduces  the  Vei'si 
sciolti,  or  Italian  blank  verse 
his  Italia  liberata  da'  Goti 
Trivulzio  Gian-Giacopo,  betrays  the  king  of 
Naples 
allows  the  Cardinal  de'  Medici  to  escape 
enters    Italy    as    Marshal    of  France, 
against  Milan 
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Trivulzio   Gian-Giacopo,  promises  to  deliver 

up  the  duke  of  Milan  to  Louis  XII.       ii.     236 

passes  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  the  French      iii.       35 

Agostino,  raised  to  the  rank  of  cardinal 

by  Leo  X  iii.     16,1 

Scaramuccio,  appointed  a   cardinal  by 

Leo  X.  iii.     161 

Teodoro,  a  commander  in  the  service  of  the 
Venetians,  his  remark  on  the  death 
of  D'Alviano  iK.       60 

V. 

Vaga  Perino  del,  assists  Raffaello  in   painting 

the  Vatican  iv.     330 

Valeriano   Giovan-Pietro,    of  Belluno,    called 

Pierius  Valerianus  i.     138 

attends  the  court  of  Leo  X.  iv.     257 

his  treatise,  De  Literatorum  infelicitate, 

and  other  writings  iv.     258 

Valle  Andrea  della,  raised  to  the  rank  of  car- 
dinal by  Leo  X.  iii.     158 
Valori  Nicolo,  the  biographer  of  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent,  conspires  against  the 
Medici 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment 
pardoned  by  Leo  X. 
Vatican  Palace,  its   erection  and  progressive 
improvements 
library,  increased  by  Leo  X. 
Custodi,  or  keepers  of 
its  state  under  Clement  VII. 
learned  librarians  of 
Venetians,  causes  of  the  jealousy  of  the  Euro* 

pean  powers  against  them  ii      60 

repel  the  attack  of  the  emperour  elect 

Maximilian  ii.      66 
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Venetians  prepare  for  their  defence  against 
the  league  of  Cambray 
their  territories  dismembered 
exertions  of  the  Senate 
recover  the  city  of  Padua 
defeated  on  the  Po  by  the  duke  of  Fer- 

rara  ii.       90 

pacify  and  form  an  alliance  with  Julius 

II. 
form  with  Louis  XII.  the  treaty  of  Blois 
submit  their  differences  with  the  empe- 

rour  elect  Maximilian  to  Leo  X. 
renew  the  treaty  of  Blois  with  Francis  I. 
assist  him  in  recovering  the  Milanese 
despatch  an  embassy  to  Francis  I.  at 

Milan 
recover  the  city  of  Brescia 
Venetiano  Agostino,  an  eminent  engraver  on 

copper 
Verazzani  Giovanni,  an  eminent  navigator 
Vercelli  Battista  da,  employed  by  the  cardinal 
•  Petrucci  to  poison  Leo  X. 

executed 
Vespucci  Amerigo 
Vicenza,  battle  of 
Vick  Gulielmo  Raimondo,  appointed  a  cardinal 

by  Leo  X. 
Vida  Girolamo,  account  of  his  life 
his  Christiud 
his  Poeticks 
his   Ode  to  Leo  X.  exhorting  him  to 

attack  the  Tui'ks  iv.       10 

Vincenzo  da    S.    Gemignano,    paints   in    the 

Vatican 
Vinci  Lionardo  da 
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